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Business Session, Luncheon and Dance Feature Program 


Of S. T. A. Meeting at Greenville 


USINESS was combined with 
pleasure at the 41st semi-an- 
nual meeting of the Southern 
Textile Association held at 

Greenville last week in conjunction 
with the Southern Textile Exposition. 
The business was largely confined to 


t} 
t 


he morning session while the pleasure 


was divided between the luncheon, 
featured by an unusually good pro- 
gram of entertainment, and the dance 


held in the ballroom of the Poinsett 


Hote the evening. 
(he same excellence in planning a 
balanced program of addresses which 


has featured previous meetings of this 


association was in evidence at the 
morning session in Greenville. 
Aiter the meeting 


rder by Carl R. 


called to 
superin- 


was 
Harris, 





Several Important Addresses Presented — 


George A. Sloan Guest of Honor at Luncheon 


tendent of Erwin Cotton Mills No. 3. 
Cooleemee, N. C., and president of 
the association, the invocation was de- 
livered by Marshall Dilling, superin- 
tendent of A. M. Smyre Mig. Co, 
Gastonia, N. C., and one of the active 
leaders of the 
years. 

Although the subject of the first ad 
dress scheduled on the program was 
“Modern Textile Machinery and the 
Textile Problem” Herbert G. 
Beede, secretary of the Fales & Jenks 
Machine Co., Pawtucket, R. I., Mr. 
Beede devoted most of his talk to the 
second part of his subject rather than 
to the first—and in doing so he made 
an ardent plea for a recognition of the 
need for cooperative research in the 
industry. Mr. Beede’s address follows 
in large part: 


association for many 


by 


The Textile Problem Analyzed 


ild be 


? woul impossible in 
allotted me to 

arguments to 
may be 


the time 
go very deeply into 
prove the points which 
discussed, or to go into details 
in regard to modern textile machinery 
and equipment. Of course we all like 
to have a point fairly well proven 
before we accept it, and if we are in- 
terested in our business we like to 
discuss details; but I think under pres- 
ent conditions it is more important to 
discuss the general textile situation in 
its relation to general conditions, gen- 


eral policies, management, machinery, 
ete, and to try and draw our conclu- 
sions 


from such statements or premises 
a appear to be incontrovertible. 
I believe we can unanimously agree: 
Ist. That we are in the midst of 
chang ng conditions; that the old order 
ot things has passed away; that the 
changing conditions have affected prac- 


tally every industry in the country 
{and throughout the world for that 
matt. 


and that the textile industry 


n 


pP ‘ular has been seriously upset. 
>. ry . . 

en hat practically every industry 
‘trying hard to adjust itself to the new 
cond 


that many of our major in- 


dustries have succeeded to a remarkable 
degree in adjusting themselves through 


the use of chemical research, accurate 
methods of cost accounting, organized 
management and new selling or dis- 


tributing methods; that industries as a 
group are working together to adjust 
themselves to conditions, to develop and 
harmonize their products and to restrain 
foolish and unnecessary over-production ; 
that on the other hand the textile indus- 
try might be ijikened to an enormous 
fleet of ships tossed hither and thither 
by the storm, all struggling independently 
or in small groups to reach a port of 
safety. 

3rd. That all the changes in indus- 
trial, economic and social conditions have 


had a very direct influence on the textile 
situation. 


4th. That of all major industries, the 
textile industry in particular, needs a plan 
of cooperation for self control and self 
adjustment. 

Thus, we arrive at the conclusion that 
the textile industry needs special treat- 
ment, and we know that, while there 
may be some minor industries which have 
suffered reverses or even actual elimina- 


tion, yet the textile industry is bound to 
recover, especially in view of the diverst- 
fied uses which textiles have in connec 
tion with food, clothing, shelter, and also 
the new or fourth essential of 


rapid transportation. 


existence, 





Carl R. Harris, President, Southern Tex- 
tile Association 


It is obvious that the textile industry 
will recover even though it takes a long 
period of time in its readjustment, but 
that the disasters which have accom- 
panied the readjustment so far and which 
may still continue to crop out are not at 
all desirable or beneficial to the industry 
as a whole. 


Temporary Relief 


Suppose we agree that even now a 
remedy is being applied; that the cur- 
tailment now operative North and South 
is the proper procedure, and that if the 
curtailment lasts long enough, conditions 
will adjust themselves. Would you call 
that a solution of the problem? If you 
did, I would not agree, for it appears 
to me to be a situation primarily con- 
trolled by force of circumstances rather 
than good judgment. 


We cannot call mere curtailment a 
solution of the problem, for as soon as 
curtailment begins to have its effect, 
over-production will show itself again, 
to be followed in turn by the necessity 
oft curtailment. 


An Ideal Condition 
The 


desire of 


every business man is 
for an even flow of business, with rea 
sonable profits from which to pay the 
dividends to which the invested capi- 
tal is entitled: with a sufficient margin 
to be able to pay reasonable wages and 
not curtail purchasing power, and with 
a sufficient surplus to keep up the old 


hinery and install new and improved 


} 


Thhete 


machinery as fast as obsolescence makes 
it necessary. In other words, the textile 
man would like to do business, as tar as 
possible on business principles. 
The Real Trouble 
Oi course every business must have 
its ups and downs. ‘The textile business 
in particular has been known for its 
three year periods of prosperity and 
ior its seven lean years. But today, 


while almost very other line of business 
appears now and likely to continue pros- 
perous, notwithstanding all predictions to 
the contrary, the textile business is and 
has been for some time most certainly 
in the doldrums. There must of course 
be an explanation for this, and there 
must also be a possible solution of the 
problem. I do not think the explanation 
and the solution are very difficult to find, 
but the real remedy may be not only 
dificult to apply but will doubtless re- 
quire a considerable period of time. Let 
us first try to find at least a partial 
explanation. 

In the first place, it is a very old in- 
dustry hampered by altogether too much 
history and precedent. 

In the second place, it is very much 
like “Topsy,” it just growed. 

In the third place, it is an industry 
with an endless variety of products. 

In the fourth place, confidence and co- 
operation between textile manufacturers 
have not held a strong enough place in 
the industry. 

In the fifth place, a thorough scientific 
study of machinery, processes, problems 


of manufacture and distribution never 


‘ (21) 
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have be carried on as a real and vital 
part of the whole industry 

In the sixth place, economic and social 
changes have affected the textile fully 





as much as any other industry. 

In the seventh place, the awakening to 
the real seriousness of the situation came 
too late of the mills to 
recover 

Success in Midst of Failure 

“But,” I hear some one say, “there are 
a lot of successful mills.” This I grant 
There always have been and there 
But they suc- 
cessful? The answer is simple—‘Good 
Management and Continued Man 
agement,” and this will explain a lot of 







to permit some 








you 





why are 





alway S will be. 







(,ood 







things. It means 
Ist \ strong financial set-up. 
2nd. Good machinery well kept up and 





in excellent operation condition. 




















replaced cooperative trade organiza- 
tions working for the benefit 


vancement, each for its individual branch 


by 
and ad- 


of industry. 

It has always been said that competi- 
tion is the life of trade, and while it is 
undoubtedly still true regards some 
of the minor and undeveloped lines of 
business, yet on the other hand competi- 
tion today can prove almost the death of 
an industry so that 


as 


trade by crippling 
the particular industry, through lack of 
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Unquestionably, the knowledge gained 
and the assistance obtained through 
group organizations, if carried into 


practice, will enable the members to make 
profits at prices which otherwise might 
have been ruinous. 

On the other hand, the trust by con- 
trolling an industry or a large part of it 
can dictate prices and make profits, pro- 
vided, however, they do not go contrary 
to the law of supply and demand. They 
of course have an opportunity to be either 
a good trust or a bad trust, but they are 
still open to competition if they try to 
maintain unreasonably high prices. 


Control of Group Organization 

Now let us try and apply our 
clusions to the textile business itself. I 
believe we should apply the same methods 
to the textile industry which have been 
and are being applied to practically all 
other industries. Every trade publication 


con- 
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in new machinery, new 


odd 
equipment and new types of mill con- 


30 years 
struction. I wonder if we realize what a 
difficult task it has been to introduce the 
new machines and equipment, and I am 
surprised when I realize how many mills 
have failed to keep up with the procession 
or have installed very little, if any, of 
the new equipment: 

Once we argued against the automatic 
loom. Today we accept it without ques- 
tion. 

The self threading shuttle slowly but 
surely replaced the “Kiss of Death.” 

The quick traverse winder for parallel 
tubes and cones has replaced toa great 
extent the old double headed spool. 

Artificial humidification with automatic 
control has made it possible to operate 
in any climate and under all conditions. 

The vacuum and other card stripping 
devices have made the card room more 






















chose, each mill by itself decide to push 
Then we would 





advancement. 
Many people will say that restriction 





its business to the limit 











have an even more disastrous condition of competition means obnoxious trusts 
than at present because we would have and high prices. Twenty years ago we 
competition on an equal basis, all able might have agreed with them, but today 
to stand up for a considerable period I believe that scientific development can 
at least, or until ruin stared them in the do more to cheapen costs and improve 
wace. ; the quality of a product than destructive 

On the other hand, we have credited competition, and that scientific research 





them with good judgment and good man for the average 





while too expensive 










agement. Therefore, of necessity their cijai1 organization can and must be car- 
good judgment would prevent any such ried on by group organizations. 
catastrophe In other words, the present day is a 
But, as the matter stands today, We transition from the Age of any particular 
have mills able to make a profit, mills jjaterial or force, such as Steel or Elec- 
just able to hold their own, and mills tricity, to the Age of Scientific Research 





absolutely bankrupt, so that, reducing this 
condition also to an absurd conclusion, it 
possible to carry on over- 
destructive competition 





and Trade Cooperation. 





would be Group Organization 
production and 


to the point where only enough mills sur 





Having arrived at the conclusion that 
group organizations have become a neces- 











vived to actually supply the demand. °. ; , 
Perhaps that will be the actual outcome sity, the question naturally arises Would 
of the present situation on acai it interfere with the anti-trust laws of 
. : ; » U States? The answer is “A 
conceive that the mills will carry on to the United _ Phe e Sree 
group organization 1s not a trust The 





such a destructive conclusion, especially 





group organization is a combination 





now that we have seen such good results 





































to 


study the particular industry in order to 


getting under way and beginning to func 


tion, the “survival of the fittest’? will un 


doubtedly take its toll, but we must ge 
into the attitude not of looking at the in- 
dividual case, but at the industry as a 


whole and endeavor to place it on 


basis of even and continued prosperity. 


We will have to admit that there is 


lot to be done and that the problem is 
not as simple as we might wish. Were 
it not for the fact that unsuccessful and 
weak mills have actually dictated to quite 
an extent the price of yarns and goods so 
fought 


that the successful mills have 
almost a losing battle, it would be di 


ficult to gain cooperation of the entire 
industry, but I believe the mills have had 
their lesson and that almost every one of 


them would take an active interest 
such a cooperative trade organization. 
I am particularly interested in a Te 


tile Laboratory because I feel sure the 
is awake to the fact that he 
needs modern equipment and improved 
methods, and I know that the machine 
man is working hard to produce not only 
improv 


mill man 


improved machinery but an 


3rd \ good organization inside the sanitary, have improved production and 
1] tells the story. Our industry should ' 
mit. S ° ‘sati let ‘ tl reduced labor cost. 
oer replac a- lave a major organization; let us say the ra ek 
4th. A program of replacing old ma ea ee cae [he warp drawing-in and the warp 
liners Textile Institute with minor groups rep : ; 
c ' on ‘ tying-in machines came into use as an 
Sth. Good judgment in the class ot resenting a proper sub-division of the : : : i 
judg : a ani : ; important labor saving device, insuring 
goods manufactured, and in the proper industry. The activities of the organiza- ainst irel n od lat bl 
‘ : age st’ carelessness al abor 
stvlinge of those goods tion could be carried to almost any ex aint ‘ . ‘. - ile 
s ; ate ‘ c ho yer tor spoolers materiz F 
oth A good selling organization, or tent and would be of inestimable value , : aterially 
: . : improved the spooling and the later warp- 
good selling connections in controlling and developing the industry. ; 
1 g : oak . : Ing operations. 
7th. Last, but not least by any means, We should have a Textile Laboratory The hiel ' “tl 
: - > ° . re Nig g 2e arpe c ym > 
the conservation of resources in times where machines and processes could be li 1 thats 1 —_— ne ara aan “te 
. . x has ade r rides 
of prosperity. tested on their merit, where data could a _ oe a —. ee 4 
5 . ers , andi coarse g ; 
In fact “Good Management” can in- be worked out and standards established. re " : ig 7 nancare oh ae See. 
: sis » hig seed warper w arse c 
clude almost everything. Under present conditions one branch “a Ngn at ; pe wan coal i 
° ° ° . acCKage cree < -L A S ace 
ee ee of this Institute might well be devoted to a age . las begun to find its place 
the problem of reorganizing, consolidat- @U™™® oe SARE Sew Peers. 
But, let us suppose that every mill Herbert G. Beede, Who Spoke Before ing and climinating. if necessary. the The high speed comber came at a time 
could measure up to these specifications. Southern Textile Association weaklings in the 5 leeatony , when the combing of cotton yarns was on 
Could they all be successful? The om! the increase, thus making the combing 
answer is, probably they would be, but sufficient profits to enable it to develop, Getting Under W ay process both possible and profitable with- 
not necessarily They could if they j, unable to keep in line with present day Now while such an organization is out sacrificing too much floor space. 
- Tape drive for spinning and twisting 


was bitterly opposed by many 
and by machinery competitors. 
Today not only is it accepted but de- 
manded in all new installations and an 
important factor in the price of second 
hand machinery. 

The spooler tension for filling wind 
bobbins increased the speed of spooling 
and reacted favorably on the spinning 
process. 

The large package twister for the tire 
and other work, using sizes of 
rings and bobbins, once considered not 
only impractical but impossible, was 
developed and came into use well timed 
with the development of the tire busi- 


- frames 
t mills 


a 


a 


yarn 


2B 


ness. 
in Fifteen years ago, the ball bearing 
spindle was considered impracticable. 


Today it is accepted for twister spindles 
and considered almost a necessity for 
fabric yarns. 


X- 


tire 

For years, experiments and tests were 
conducted looking toward the introduc- 
tion of a ball bearing spinning spindle 
At length the SKF roller bearing bol- 


ry 


ed 


from the first efforts of The Cotton ; type of machinery involving new. princi- ; welnned + oni ~e ecit 
egy leesead lene ite stvensth and correct its weak- a Stas ae ara I : ster was developed, and spindles equipped 
e e s ‘ es designe oO operate a y speeds, i ; : Pac e . inctalle i 
“set i hition hich Nesses: to advertise the products or the ch Aicesinans ie akan al = - with it manufactured and installed in 
S aps nen, 1 conditions woich . . 0 ove cc «€ < r @& WOrTkK, oO give lInro-. . : te> : - y ¥ 2 “ > 
confront civilization eral and tl services of the industry; to investigate | tter producti : n it red t a ve ee eee 
0 ont « Zation m wvenera an 1 7 - petite OM cho an Oo reduce costs, T , - : ya im? this 
stile. -Teadhinas scat iff and institute new methods of manu- WI ial ye ; . Now it has been introcuced into this 
c ce qaustry in marvicular are dilter " iv should we continue our rule of . - . » f ; > v of 
om Gi 08 ca , , facture; to discover and analyze markets ; hens tected? ih eel country and can be furnished by any of 
ent om ( wnes o ne wast, Ale . . ) c ods: lV shoul Wwe con- he > slo ache . 1, > ¢ rol- 
a ra eae : to improve methods of distribution; to Scene da 2 . ' ; ; the textile machine shops. Ball and rol 
equire ¢ ew method o yrocedure n es inue to trv ol a new machine here anc r -arine sni > >. e 
westionsbl ‘. tl inform its members as to the probability . soak tl ; ler bearing spindles not only save pc - 
questionabDly, we have stepper over 1 a ew machine lere, when a yroper > : > ; - : inkee } 
Ritiahl ok 31 , = I rea ; of over-production; to solicit the aid of ec ary ; 2 ; I but they save oil, labor and upkeep, and 
Ireshold oO e twentieth cen vy into aboratory conducted Dy an impartial anc ith: yt > , ater , 
a new order of thin : allied industries; to compare cost; to aliatieian ‘ : . t is 7 withal they improve very materially the 
da ile orae oO mnges co yveTten corps of experts migh ez Vv al; , > - sad > 
1 compare products ; to compare = prices eal I hick I ld | .. et quality of the work produc ed by the 
> ° t) > state ” conduc ests which woul de rene “ ino - 1. or 1 : ay 
Destructive Competition ¢ relative to the value of the product or . ould De OF Denent spinning frame or the twister 
; - both to the manufacturer of the machines Mencia a tiiced 
| S evident that we AVE arrived ata service rendered ; to compare methods ol 1 th ill 1 1 | 1 . t 1 Anti traction bearings once prod ice 
: ; an e mills who wouid be interested in . 5 ' 
point world history and civilized life manufacture and to utilize every element t] ; r ‘ ; ad in various crude forms, finally developed 
; er : 1em ? rere is no doubt in my mine . ¢} 
where supply can easily exceed the de of scientific discovery and invention in but that 1" j \ i and pertected in connection with the 
. vu rat mill men are open minded : . ~a} 
mand; where new products are brought order to advance the particular industry. : I in@ automobile and — various — mechanica 
; : ; ' anxious for new and improved machin Bai , ‘ a od al! 
‘ alm every day and readily ab The group is composed of individuals ot ' tly tl devices, today are being appli to al 
‘ ery and processes, Dut naturally 1ey ' ; ' . 4 
sorbed by a waiting public: where put separate corporations free to conduct y they Wish kinds of textile machinery and are stand- 
1 ; : . : to be shown. a 4 : ' 
‘ " Powe s beyond the dream of their business as they see fit, to make ard equipment on opening, Cleaning al 
ica where supply and demand is their own prices and to compete just as | New Machinery and Equipment picking machinery. 
still th tact but where unre lar as they consider advisable in_ the I sometimes wonder if we realize how The high speed twister ring us 
sti d competition must be bridled and light tf exact data and knowledge. much progress has been made in the last forms came as a result of 1 demand 
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for higher speeds, particularly in tire 
fabric twisters where the number of ma- 
shines involved required hundreds of 
thousands of twister spindles. 
Large package spinuing with ring and 
raverse properly proportioned to the 
ize of yarn is nothing remarkable excepi 
hat today machinery is built suitable in 
nstruction and capacity for the work 
» be Less than 30 years ago, 
e largest twister ring in use was 4% 
today 
inning ring in use 
is 3% in. 


done. 


_ 


it is 734 in. The largest 


was 2% in.; today 


Long draft spinning has come into 
rominence in the last few years and 


indreds of thousands of spindles have 


ready been equipped with it. Long 
raft is not new. It was a matter of 
rial and experiment for a great many 


years but ‘until recently it seemed to lack 
those vital points of refinement and con- 
struction which meant success. Judging 
bv the reports which came to us from 
mills where thousands of spindles of 
equipment have been installed it seems 
to have a considerable excess of good 
points over any which may appear ob- 
jectionable and the consensus of opinion 
seems to be that even with the longer 
draft a stronger yarn is produced, par- 
ticularly where mixed staple cotton is 
used. Very plainly long draft has an 
element of virtue in it which is bound 
to hold a prominent place in the future 
construction of the spinning frame. 

How much better long draft or even 
the ring spinning frame might operate if 
the cotton were properly prepared in the 
picker room, very few of us can predict; 
but to my mind our most important step 
and one which should be taken without 
delay is the revamping of our opening, 
cleaning and picking processes. 

Before proceeding further, let us not 
overlook the fact that other very im- 
portant developments affecting the modern 
textile mill have taken place. Electricity. 
a source of power more flexible than our 
old cumbersome engines with line shafts 
and counters, maintains a more constant 
speed, improves lighting conditions and 
cleanliness and reduces the labor of 
maintenance. Electrification of an old 
mill is one thing, but the modern elec- 
trically driven mill is of new design and 
construction, a great advance in the art 
of mill building, a thing of beauty and 
a joy forever; at least so it appears to 
us now. 

Thus far in discussing progress in 
textile machinery and equipment we have 
been following quite closely the chrono- 
logical sequence of events, but now as 
we approach the end of the story we 
really arrive at the beginning of the cot- 
ton textile process; i. e 


cotton. 


the preparation 


Opening, Cleaning and Picking 


Che necessity for new methods ot 


pening, cleaning and picking has become 
more and more insistent and in the last 


v years the further necessity for re- 
ed costs of manufacture has also had 
fect. The result was the gradual 
velopment of a new 
course 


based on 
are not 


svstem 


heory Of theories 





ess practical, but the theory on 

this development is based is 
rely the theory that the preparation 
cotton should be sub-divided; that in 


) process of preparing the lap should 

cotton be abused; that the cotton 
uld first be opened, then cleaned and 
ally made into a lap; that the lapper is 
t a cleaning machine, but primarily 
machine for making laps for the card 
1 that these laps should be made as 
en and uniform as possible in order 


it beginning with the card and subse- 
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quent processes, the sliver may be clean, 
even and uniform, with the 
condition, still retaining all its 
natural strength and elasticity 

How well 
out is already partly 
tent to 


staple in 
good 


this idea has been carried 
proven, but the ex 


which this new preparation will 


improve the later processes in the mil 


demonstrated, 


is not vet fully except as 
1 


one may rely upon the statements of 
“4 . } 4] + . l, 
mill executives where the system has 
been adopted. The statement has been 
made frequently that it improves the 
entire operation of the mill, the quality 
the cleanliness, the strength and the even 
ness of the varn, all of which in turn 


improves the loom production and quality 
of goods. 
This result was to be expected because 


if we have obtained the results accord 


ing to the theory, then we have pre 
pared for the card an exceptionally good 
lap, not as perfect a result as can_ be 


expected in time but still far ahead of 
anything produced heretofore. Of course 
for a long time we proceeded more or 
less blindly, for as usual, though the 
theory might be correct, actual practice 
showed up the mechanical defects. 


Working Out Fundamentals 


But, to make a long story short; it has 
been found that several 
principles are involved 

Ist. That cotton should not be beaten 
from feed rolls or across closely set grid 
bars in the early part of the process, or 
until a major part of the foreign material 
in the cotton has been removed 

2nd. That the best without 
injury to the cotton were obtained by 
centrifugal action with all obstructions, 
such as grid bars and 
1%” or 2” away from the beaters. 

3rd. That all the 
equipment which 


fundamental 


results 


screens, at least 
machines in the 


employ beating or 


whipping processes should have dead air 
the dirt or 


chambers in order to allow 





Varshall Dilling, Who Opened the South- 
ern Textile Association Meeting with 
the Invocation 


other foreign material, 
to stay out. 

4th. That in the pickers themselves 
the action of the beater should be a 
whipping action and not a beating action 
and that the setting should not be closer 
than 34” 


once thrown out, 


at the pedal nose with consider- 
ably more clearance at the grid bars. 
Sth. That each process of cleaning, 
beating or whipping should be controlled 
by accurately gauged condensors, lattices, 


and stripping rolls, so that the travel of 


1 1 1 ' 
the cotton through the processes would 
be p S1t1VeLy eculated 
1 7} ' ' 
oth ina iC a ite process 
opening ( ( ining 1irolving 1 
blendit or ( ippine nus he uC 
etter te s, let us sav) lternate 
} 1 
g in rie reat s ¢ 
gentie treatn Ss Suc iS t ba ¢ 
breake pulling ne ¢ p \ 
} } 1 ; 
reakage in \ 1€ ¢ ( sO 
nt 1 3 1 
sect ica 1g ic T\ i ( i 
ng the rave of the cottor tiie ittice 
} 1 
the cottor Ss more 


and aerofving at one and 





while the violent treat 


ments would be 


the centrifugal shaking 


and cleaning action of the vertical opener 





or the centrifugal vibrating and cleaning 
action of the horizontal 
the whipping, breaking up 


ms 
In 


cleaner, or 
and clean 
g action of the picker beaters. 

In other words the whole process can 
be stated simply as follows: 

Opening up more and more the cotton 
to get it into small bunches, 


and each 


time it is opened up finer and finer to 
extract more dirt or foreign material 
contained within the individual tufts oi 


cotton. 

7th. That each alternate process of 
breaking up or refining the matted cot- 
ton shall differ somewhat from the 
previous in order to obtain a different 
effect, breaking up the cotton into smaller 
tufts and each time removing a some- 
what different [ 
material. 


variety of foreign 

In order to complete the process, to 
make it continuous, to assist in the mix 
ing and to eliminate mechanical difficul- 
ties, a new form of distributor had to be 
worked out. This new 
free 


type of distribu 
from automatic devices, 
is about as simple in construction and 
operation and as 
tically mixing the 


of which one 


tor, entirely 
effective for automa- 
cotton as any device 
could conceive 
A Step Ahead 
Now that there has been worked out 
all these principles of handling cotton we 
are able by using equipments 
detail, to prepare almost 
any staple or grade of cotton so that 
in the final lap the cotton enters the 
calender rolls a uniform, even, clean, and 
homogeneous layer. As 


varying 
somewhat in 


mill man 
“Just as I have always had 
in mind and been looking for but 
have 


one 
expressed it 
never 
seen be fore ‘is 

If this alone had been accomplished it 
would have been while but when 
one realizes that in addition to this result 
there is a saving of floor space, a saving 


worth 


of power, and a saving of labor with in- 
creased production 
rejected laps, it 


and practically no 
may well be considered 
a wonderful step towards the 


tion ot 


simplifica 
preparing cotton and a long step 


1 


toward improvement of later 


mill 
pre cesses 


Conclusion 
Now let us se 


can draw from our rapid outline of the 
“Textile Problem” and some of the 


what conclusion we 


many 
important factors relating to the situa 
tion 
You will note that we have not dis- 
cussed the enormous increase in artificial 
silk and its effect on the cotton textile 
situation. Artificial silk is here to stay 
and must be reckoned with. 
We have not discussed changes in 


social conditions or abbreviated clothing. 
These conditions are here and can be 
altered very little by beseeching argu- 
ments or enticing fabric designs. 

We have not discussed hours of labor 


or made any 


comparison between the 
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North and South. In our advancing 
civilization, hours of labor must 
necessity become less and les Other 
wise, what possible benefit c we det 
rom o wonderful industrial develop 
ent 

We have not discussed ‘ estion 
s to whether it is bett ) ’ uL 
ire in the North ofr e South 
Frankly, I do not know the answ ut 
| do know, from my connect wit i 





J. M. Gregg, Secretary-Treasurer, South- 


ern Textile Association 


concern purchasing thousands of yards 


ot goods 


for mechanical uses, that thes« 
goods come largely from New England 
and at lower prices than can be obtained 
through New York 

We have not discussed the question ot 
distribution, but I do 
experience just 
much 
through 


selling houses 

from. the 
that buying 
more satisfactory than 


brokers ot 


know, 
mentioned, 
direct is 
buying commission 
houses 

We have not discussed child labor or 
night work either for men or women. In 
any case these things being entirely un- 
ethical and bound to 
themselves either by legislation, 
force of circumstances or by that won 
derful power called “Good Judgment”, 
and eventually this apply even in 
the case of the tire fabric yarn mills 
where at the present time night and day 
operation is almost universal, but in this 


unnecessary are 
rectify 


will 


case is entirely a matter of actual supply 
and demand 
We 


that 


have not discussed the 


argument 


housing has been constructed for 


night operation and that discontinuance 


of night operation would mean unem 
ployment and idle tenement This 
a situation entirely beside the problem 


11 


and one which is bound automatical 
work out its 


All these 


salvation 
ce nditions 


own 


as ell is rie 


major problem must be met in the light 

exact knowledge, scientific researc! 
and good judgment. 

Let us therefore con luce ind I hope 


I 
over: 
must not be like the 


you will agree or at 

Ist That we 
political speaker, 
necessity of the 


least think it 


who from the very 


case must one 
side of the argument to the entire elimi- 


nation of the We 


present 


other. 


must face 
matters squarely and not duck the issue 
2nd That overtime running and 


reckless competition are detrimental to 
the industry as a whole, and should be 
considered a relic of the past. 

3rd. That in the light of history and 
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the growth of modern trade practices, 

cooperation is absolutely necessary. 
That a trade association to be 
must include in its member- 
ip practically the entire industry, that 
efficient trade 
might easily be the 
Textile 
textile laboratory 
of the 


4 1 
lal uniess 


4th. 
eftective 
a proper and organization 
the 
that a 
established 


outgrowth of 
Institute, 
should be 
organization 


present 


and 


the 
ups and downs of the 
will 


something of 
ne, the 
continue to harass 


ness 
mills embar- 


the 
organization, 


financiall 


otherwise sound need 


ng hand OT a 


the 


sorption by 


central 
either in 


ot al 


consolidations or 
moré¢ 


Way ol 
successful 
organizations 

7th That 
and inefficient 
eliminated 
their 

8th 


mills hopele antiquated 


might 


just as well be 


now as any other 
affairs settled up. 


That there has 


time and 


been a yery 


marked advance in textile 


equipment mull 


machinery, 


and 


construction and 


High Speed Roller Bearing 


LTHOUGH the title given on 
the S. T. A. program the 
second address “The Advantage 
of High Speed Roller Spindle,” the 
speaker, R. H. De Mott, general sales 
manager of S. K. F New 
York, stated that it really 
have been called “The 
Roller Bearing Spindle.” 
Mr. De Mott outlined in a 
teresting this and 
also produced figures of comparative 
tests run 
spindles 
has 


for 
Was 


Industries, 
should 
High 


Speed 


very it- 


way development 


on SKI roller bearing 


talk 


TEX 


lhe substance of his 
been given previously in 


Wortp but the 


mary which he drew 


ri. following sum 


from the tabula 


tions presented is of 


particulat 
interest : 
lirst Che power 


all 


over 


saving oft 


anti-friction bearing spindles 


plain bearing spindles amounting to 
an approximate average of 38% 
rhe production 


in pounds of yarn per spinning hour, 


Second : increased 
particular attention being called to the 
tact that the SKF 
spindle efficiency in 


roller 
this respect in- 
creases more rapidly than other types 


bearing 


oO! spindles, as time goes on. 


Developments in 


HI: 

tor 
> to A 
entitled 
Kabrics 
Yarn,” 
of the 
Corp. of 


next formal address scheduled 
of the 


Greenville was 


the morning session 
meeting at 
“Recent Developments = in 
Celanese Brand 
presented by Robert G. Dort 
fabric department, Celanese 
\merica, New York Mr. 
Dort’s address follows in part: 

All of that 


to its different 


made from 


you know Celanese (duc 


entirely chemical naturt 
and the different dyestuffs which are re 
colors of 


quired to dve it in 


excellent 
tastness to light and washing) cross-dyes 
with silk 
wool. The reason for this is very often 
little understood, even by Many 
fail to since 
Celanese is 


easily 


rayon, cotton, real and 


dyers 
that 


organic deriva 


recognize the fact 


made of an 


tive of cellulose, whereas the 


ravons 
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have 
with 
This 
we know in part from our own records, 
for the last few years, practi- 
cally all new machinery has been sold to 
this mills. 


mills 
to a considerable degree kept up 
this progress in so far as possible. 


that what we call successful 


be Cause, 


class of 


Finally, we 


trend in all 


all admit that the 
related to the textile 
vy indicates prog- 
than 


progress 1s tn 


must 
things 


business clear] 


greater 
ress and more rapid development 


he LOS. 


the 


evel for rapid 


order of day 
It is 


if the cotton 


absolutely safe to predict that 


textile industry can be and 


finally is organized as a complete work- 


ing unit, guided by an 


ethic- 
will be in a 


active and 


ient personnel, that we 


much better position to meet the trend 


of falling prices and 


have a 


tariff reductions, 


that we will better opportunity 


that 


consist- 


trade and 


make 


because of 
} 


to compete for foreign 


the entire industry can 


ently better profits cost re- 


ductions based on new methods, im 


data 


Spindle 


proved equipment and exact 


R. H. DeMott, Who Spoke at Southern 
Textile Association Meeting 


Third: the 
anti-friction bearing spindles, showing 


( ‘omparati\ e life of 


definitely greater life capacity of the 
SKF roller bearing spindle. 


Celanese Fabries 


(viscose, nitro and cuprammonium 
all regenerated cellulose, the 


two classes of 


vVarns) are 
chemically en 
and 
Viscose are regenerated cellulose yarns, 


yarns are 


tirely different Tubize, Bemberg 
are all of approximately the same chemi 
cal composition, i. e. nearly pure cellulose, 
chemically practically 


ton 


identical with cot 
the hand, 
chemical 


Celanese varn on other 


is cellulose acetate, a combina 
tion of acetic acid and cellulos In this 
respect it is as different from viscose, 
for 
ot the man-made 


silk. 


To this difference in chemical composi 


example, as viscose (or any other 


fibers) is ditterent trom 


real 


tion is due the difference in dyeing prop 
erties between Celanese and the 
cellulose 
of chemical 


regener- 


ated hibers To this difterence 


composition 


many of the practical difference 


manufacture, converting and appearance 
of fabrics made of Celanese brand yarn 
compared with fabrics made of other 
artificial silks. 

In developing new fabrics made of 
Celanese yarns, these basic essential dif- 
ferences between Celanese brand yarn 
and the regenerated cellulose fibers— 
differences which come directly from the 
absolutely different chemical nature of 
the two material—must_ be 
borne in mind, whether it be a question 
of designing a new cloth, choosing prints 
or selecting a finish. 

As converters and sellers of Celanese 
brand fabrics as well as manufacturers 
yarn, we have been in a 
position to develop new constructions and 
new finishes on cloths made of 
yarn. 


classes of 


of Celanese 


Celanese 
But we do not pretend to be alone 
in this development and some of the best 
and most popular constructions in 
Celanese cloths today have been brought 
out by mills who have seen the possibili- 
ties in Celanese 
portunity to 


yarn and seized the op- 
make original and_ fine 
fabrics. 
All-Celanese Fabrics 


In discussing new developments in 
yarn, all- 
discussed first. 
lor purposes of comparison, some of the 
older constructions will be mentioned 
along with the more recent cloths so that 
you will get a clear idea of the advances 
which are being made. After a brief dis- 
cussion of the all-Celanese cloths, there 
will be considered some of the mixed 
made of Celanese and silk and 
Celanese and cotton, 


All-Celanese Voile 
The widely used Celanese voile is well 
known to you. This sample is plain dyed 
39 in. This sample is 50 in. 
widely for drapery 


fabrics made of Celanese 


Celanese fabrics will be 


cloths 


voile used 

dyed in 
shades with at least 75 hour Fadeometer 
fastness with the SRA colors. Some of 
our drapery dyeings with the SRA colors 
high as 200 Fadeometer hours, 
which you will recognize as most excel 
lent light fastness. Not alone in plain 
dyed shades are Celanese 
widely but also in prints. 


purposes, 


20 as 


sold 
These two 
samples I want you to look at carefully 
as excellent examples of dark ground 
prints on Celanese voile. They are done 
by the blotch method. 
This is another sample of an application 
print on Celanese voile. These prints 
are done in vat dyestuffs and have about 
75 hour Fadeometer f and are 
Both plain dyed and in prints, 
Celanese voile, owing to its softness and 


voiles 


application or 


tastness 
washable. 


draping qualities, is widely used for dress 
fabrics. You are familiar with the fact 
that Celanese voiles are made with 28 
turns twist 75 denier Celanese yarn both 
in warp and filling. 


All-Celanese Marquisette 

For glass curtains, one of our newest 
developments is an all-Celanese marqu 
sette which is this deep yellow sample. 
This cloth is made with 75 denier 28 
turns twist yarn in both warp and fill- 
ing. I call your attention to the 
that it drapes beautifully and is ex 
tremely Please that 
fabric it is remarkable 


fact 


soft. note for so 


sheer a for its 
non-slipping. Some of our customers are 
interested in this fabric for dresses and 
draperies where it is 


an enormous 


success 
Celanese Ninon 

Celanese Ninon, I am sure you are all 

familiar with. the cloth which 

is woven with 75 denier 28 turns twist 

Celanese yarn in both warp and filling, 

SO square 


This is 


This pink sample is_ repre 


sentative of the plain dyed fabric which 
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is used for dresses, underwear and 
draperies. Printed, this Celanese Ninon 
is an ideal dress fabric. I want to cal] 
to your attention particularly this printed 
sample of Ninon. It is an excellent ex- 
ample of a dark background on Celanese 
done by the blotch or application method. 
You will have to look closely to distin- 
guish it from a discharge print 

This green sample which I have here 
is a new development in the Ninon. This 
new Ninon has the same count as the old 
Ninon which I have just shown you but 
has 17 turns twist 75 denier Celanese 
yarn in the filling instead of the 28 turn 
twist. It is a somewhat softer fabric 
than the 28 turns twist filled Ninon and 
is ideal for underwear, 

This blue sample here is an_all- 
Celanese double Ninon again made of 
28 turns 75 denier Celanese yarn both 
warp and filling. This is a higher count 
than either of the other Ninons and is a 
dress fabric. It is a fairly recent de- 
velopment of ours in the Ninon class 
of Celanese fabrics and has a large place 
in the dress field. Undoubtedly 
will be used for draperies. 

Light Taffeta 

This all-Celanese light Taffeta (called 
illustrated, plain dyed, 
sample here. The cloth 
with 75 denier 5 turns twist 
and 75 denier 2% turns twist 

We finish this fabric generally 


also it 


Rosanese ) is 
by this yellow 
is made 
warp 
filling. 
with a hot calender finish which gives 
body to the cloth that the manufactu- 
dresses like very much. In 
both printed and plain shades, this cloth 
has a very wide field for dresses. These 
two samples here of printed Rosanese 
in a conventional floral design are 
examples of a blotch print on this cloth 
Please note the touch of this cloth which 
has not had the hot calendar finish 
as compared with this sample of printed 
Rosanese which has had the hot calen 
der finish. In most instances, the 
facturer of dresses wants this hot 
der finish but 
without the — special 
samples illustrate very 
widely different 
on 


rers of 


manu 
calen 
some prefer the cloth 
finish These 
well indeed the 
which can be 


cloths by simple 


finishes 
obtained Celanese 
means. 

Celanese Satin 
In the line of Celanese satin, I show 
you this ivory sample of our five shaft 
light satin and this black sample of 
our eight shaft heavier satin. I will 
ask you to note the rich deep luster 
and. the fine touch and draping qualities 
Both fabrics and 
the for underwear 
and the heavier one for slips, as well 
Printed, these 


these satins are dress 
lighter one is used 
wide 
uses for dress fabrics. prints 
the eight shaft satin printed and 
these three samples are the five shaft 
satin printed. This black sample is an 
good dark background blotch 
print done by one of the New England 
printers in vat colors and = dipheny! 
black It is on the five shaft satin 
[ want to show you again a develop 
ment on the W-13 > satin which most 
of you probably have seen. The cloth is 
delustered and the luster restored locally 
in color by the process. 

Faille Moire 

\ cloth which you all know is out 
all-Celanese Faille Moire. This clot! 
is illustrated by this blue sample of the 
40 in. width and this brown sample 
the 48 in. width. This cloth has a wi 
variety of uses and is one of the m 
popular of the all-Celanese cloths. 
used today for 
bathing — suits, 


have 
These two 


two. satins 


are 


extremely 


is being dresses, me! 


ckties, men’s rob 
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bedspreads and rubberized for raincoats. 
The moire is permanent and can be 
washed and ironed. Bathing suits made 
of this fabric have been worn constantly 
in ocean bathing and on beaches; not 
only has the color not faded, but the 
moire has retained its definition remark- 
ably. For men’s neckwear, this Celanese 
moire continues to be popular. It gives 
a serviceable distinctive tie which is 
suitable for wear, not only on formal 
occasions but for business and_ sports. 
For evening dresses in the pastel shades, 
the plain moire has been used in quanti- 
thousands of yards. In the 
shades for vear, and 


ties of 
darker street 
ladies’ coats, it is being used in equally 
large quantities. It is a cloth which 
runs well in the loom and on which good 
production can be obtained. The warp 


is 75 denier, 5 turns Celanese yarn and 


the filling 300 denier 25 turns twist 
Celanese yarn. 

In the same construction, a newer 
development is the Jacquard _ faille. 


These three samples illustrate the beauti- 
ful effects obtained in this 
Jacquard faille. In most instances, the 
Jacquards*are moired. 


which are 


There is a large 
range of Jacquard patterns in this cloth. 
We, ourselves, have in the line over 
thirty. Some of them are primarily for 
neckwear, such as this. striped 

In this case, vou will note that 
the satin stripe is not moired but that 
the faille background is moired. Other 
patterns are for men’s neckwear, men’s 


‘obes, bathing 


men's 


pattern. 


suits, dresses and coats. 
Both the plain faille and the Jacquard 
faille can be used without 


| gives 


moireing 


when the nisher them a_ hot 
calendering after dyeing. 

An important point in the dyeing of 
Celanese 


these tailles is to pad with 


Celascour before dyeing. Th‘s reduces 
the slipping to a point where the fabric 
is entirely practical for dress wear and 
slipping for the 
moireing. You are all familiar with the 
tact that moire is obtained by slight 
slipping of the varn in the fabric. 

A very development of this 
taille cloth is this cloth here. It is a 
lighter taille poplin made with 75 denier 
5 turns warp but with. 150 

nier 30 turns twist Celanese filling in- 


ilso allows sufficient 


recent 


Celanese 


stead of the 300 denier 25 turns twist 


Celanese filling in the heavier faille. 


Crepe Marocain 

(ne ot the newest developments in 
Celanese fabrics in this country is this 
Celanese Crepe Marocain. It is an all- 
Celanese flat crepe made with 5 turns 
10 denier Celanese yarn in the warp 
nd 150 denier 55 turns twist Celanese 
hiling. In the finishing operation special 
nstructions should be followed out. 
(his blue sample and this yellow sample 
illustrate the cloth in plain dye. The 

th printed is illustrated by these two 
samples here. In the weaving of this 
loth, great care should be taken that 
e high twist filling varn should be con- 
litioned and kept conditioned at the 

m, for a practical point in the weav- 
g of this cloth is to keep the pirns of 
lling yarn humid at the looms. Various 
‘ctical and simple ways of doing this 


suggest 


themselves to you. 
Celanese Twills 

Celanese fabrics lend them- 
ves to a variety of uses. This all- 
twill made of 75 
nier 5 turns Celanese varn in the warp 
1 2% turns 75 denier Celanese in the 
ing is used in Ivory for men’s shirt- 
x and in black as a lining fabric. It 
a six shaft 2x1 foulard. For sport 
esses, this fabric has also been used. 
inted, this fabric is an ideal foulard 


Most 


lanese which is 
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necktie cloth. These two patterns I 
show you here are applicable both for 
men’s neckties and dresses. They are 
both blotch or application prints. We 
are developing .this same cloth in 
Jacquards and these two samples here 
are the Jacquard twill used for dresses 

Two other twills of all-Celanese con- 
struction will be of interest to you. This 
is made with 100 denier Celanese Yarn 
in the warp and filling. You will see 
that it is slightly heavier in construction 
than the first foulard twill which I 
showed you. I call your attention particu 
larly to the difference in luster between 
the lighter foulard and th’s twill. Thi 
is due to the fact that in this heavier 
cloth, the warp has 17 turns twist and 1s. 


woven without sizing 
cloth for lining and men’s 
well as for pajamas and men’s undet 


wear. 


Celanese-and-Silk Fabrics 


We will now turn to the mixed fabrics 


ot Celanese and_ silk This tabric ts 


filling of 45 
demer Celanese twisted with one thread 


made in both warp and 


of real silk. This vellow 
trates the cloth plain dyed. This tan 


sample illus 





Robert G. Dort, Who Spoke Before t..« 
Southern Textile Associat.on Meeting 
printed sample shows how attractive the 
cloth is printed. The itself is 
something like a georgette and has some 
of the characteristics of a popular cloth 
which was brought out under the trade 
marked name of “Crepx 


fabric 


Romaine.” 
This fabric is a Celanese warp (75 
denier) silk filled crepe printed. This 
adapted 
In this 
blue printed sample, please note the shim- 


mer and gleam that the combination of 


ivory sample shows how well 


the fabric is for dress purposes. 


‘The construc- 
tion is 120 ends of 75 denier 5 turns 
Celanese with 80 picks of 4 thread Jap. 

This sample of a Celanese faced silk 
crepe black satin is one of the finest cloths 


Celanese and silk gives. 


which has_ been containing 


Celanese brand yarn. It has much of 


developed 


the touch and feel of a weighted fabric 
but there is no weighting whatsoever in 
this fabric. It is a cloth made of 5 turns 
75 denier Celanese in the 


thread Jap silk in the filling 


warp and 5 


Celanese-Cotton Fabrics 
Celanese is applicable to 


This drapery fab- 


equally 
mixture with cotton. 
ric is woven of 150 denier Celanese in 


the warp with 2 ply 30s black dyed cot- 
ton yarn and 300 denier Celanese undyed 
in the filling. It is, of course, a Jacquard 
weave. In the form of draperies, the 
fabric is striking in 
most practical. 
ately 
quard 


appearance and 
This cloth will immedi- 
suggest to you various other Jac 

constructions using Celanese 
brand yarn with some cotton. Of course, 
instead of using dyed cotton yarn, un- 
dyed cotton yarn can be used and the 


fabric cross dyed in one bath 


A novel adaptation of Celanese and 
cotton is illustrated by this fabric which 
is a burn out check made of Celanese 

cottor The warp and filling are 
Celanese Woven into this cloth with 


the Celanese 1n both warp and filling is 


cotton varn Before dveing, the 


cottor 


is removed trom the fabric bv treatment 


vith aluminum chloride This gives a 
heautitul effect in the dved and finished 
bri Ot course, this will suggest t 


ou many variations in lace-like and other 


de igns which you « obtain by weaving 


cotton into the fabric and then having it 

emoved in the finishing operation 
illustrated to ve 

yellow 


prints IS a 


This cloth which 


by this plain dyed sample an 


these three cotton warp 


Celanese filled cloth to which we hay 
given the Shantunese Phe 


hame Warp 


is 30s’ single cotton 2 x 2 crepe and the 
filling 140 j 


Celanese varn 2 
turns twist. 


denier 
It is an inexpensive clot 
which finishes beautifully and which can 
Both 


this Shantunese and the burn out check 


be used for a variety of purposes 


are dress and drapery fabrics. 

\ new development in mixed fabrics 
are these two cloths. They are both mad 
of Celanese and worsted with silk. This 
cloth here has 4 ends 150 denier Celanes« 
> turns twist and two ends of a silk 
binder in a 40 reed with alternating 
picks of silk tram and 3 ply 16s worsted 
in the filling This other coating cloth 
has the same warp but the filling is alter 
nately one pick of two ply 60s worsted 
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and two picks of 4 ply 53s worsted. The 
cloth lends itself to cross-dyeing 

This sample which I show you in black 
is a Celanese and silk plush. The back 
is silk. The pile is Celanese yarn and 
by weight the 
Celanese. 

\ recent development ir 
velvets is this Celanese transparent velvet 


fabric is about 85% 


Celanese 
which is illustrated by this violet sample 
and by this printed sampie. Here again 
the back is real silk and the pile is 100 
denier 26 filament Celanese 
is practically 


[his velvet 
non-crushable. The pile 


remains erect and from this point of 
view alone it is an extreme! pt ictical 
dress fabric 

\ still more recent ce pment 
Celanese includes true warp prints an 
varn dyed faille for met 1 cwear ane 
dress purposes 

Che construction of thess \\ Varp 
printed Celanese fabrics 1s simil to ou 
regular faille except that t warp Is 
100 denier Celanese yarn leas printec 
and then shot with dyed Celanese filling 
300 denier m any color desired One 
sample is moired and one sample is the 


plain failled 
Mixed Spun Yarns 


You are undoubtedly familiar with the 


mixed spun Celanese yarn which we 


market under the trade names of Celanol 
and Celawol. The Celanol yarns con 
tain cotton spun in with Celanese and 
Celawol yarns contain w similarly 
spur The Celawol varn can be woven 
into cloth or used in_hosier s illus 
trated by these samples here (Owing to 
the different chemical nature of Celanes« 
and cotton and wool, cross-dyeings in one 


bath give the heather effects illustrated 


in these hose Furthermore, in a mix 
ture of Celanese and cotton, t Celanese 
gives a wooly feeling and cozy warmth 
to woven or knitted Similarly 


in the mixed yarns containing wool, the 


fabri 


Celanese gives a softer touch than is, in 
general, obtainable with wool alone 


Rayon on Drop Box Looms 


© Nien final address of the morning 

was by ] R. Richardson, of 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
W orcestet i 
“Weaving 
Drop Box 


Mass., on the subject: 


Svnthetic Fibers on a 


Loom.” M1 


follows 


Richardson's 


mper 
predpie 


In part: 

It is perhaps presumptuous of me, a 
loom salesman, to attempt to tell you 
} Most 


men about the weaving of rayon 
nights and 


of you have spent. sleepless 
harrassed days 
cloths 


upon having without imperfections and 


trying to make = rayon 


which the front office insisted 
insisted were easy jobs 

Nearly all of you could write a fair 
sized book on what your troubles were, 
what vou did to overcome them, and most 
of it would be punctuated with profanity, 
so difficult has been your task. You have 
called rayon every name in your private 
vocabulary 


You have used rayon in warp stripe 


effects, you have shot some of it in as 


filling, some of you have woven all 


rayon voiles, and you have pretty well 
mastered your job; but rayon is not to 
stop at stripes and voiles. It is going 
until silk fabric of 
today has a respectable counterpart in 
rayon, and the task 


on and on every 
ahead of you, who 
are going to be called upon to weave it, 
is but beginning. 

We think that we of Crompton & 
1 


Knowles have learned a few things in 


connection with the weaving of the finer 


all-rayons, and these are going to involve 
among other things, filling of right and 
left-hand twist, which in tur: 


requires 
a drop box loom of at least 2 x 1 box 
characteristics. It is of this type of 
weaving that we are to speak principally 
If vou take away one. single new 
thought from these 25 minutes which 


rompton & 
allowing, our efforts will 


your officers have honored ( 
Knowles in 


have been amply rewarded 


It is a good rule for a sales~ 
man to have in his mind Give a Boss 
Weaver or a fixer one helpful sugges 
tion and he will be your friend for life 


tell you anvthing vou want to know 
We cannot expect to ply you with qu 
tions as to how you do things, take up 
your time, unless we have something to 
offer. With this in mind we must lear 


to talk your language, use your terms, 


know your problems, and, happy event, 
give you an occasional answer 
To talk vour language today we sales 


“What is this Rayon?” 


When one of you says, “Well, tl 


men must know 
lat dope 
ose, but 
this is an acetate,” we can't k k blankly 





you give me is all right for 


and stutter into generalities about which 
we know nothing 


Very well, what are these different 
rayons—better, first of all, what is 
rayon? Ninety per cent of you know 


as much or more than [| do about it; 


you have handled it, sweated over it; 
read about it. However, there may be 


a few who have been living happily, 


about 


caring no more 


. told you 


basic making 
] have 


will 


kor 


them rayon 


synthetic fibers convenience, 


been Call and 


con 
tinue to de 
to the ( 


which 


so with profound apologies 


elanese and Bemberg 


companies, 
doubt with 
their 


and no 


that 


trenuously, 
sound ar 
are 

Three of 
called 
viscose used by 
Industrial 
ium 


guments, insist fibers 


not rayon 


these methods produce so 


The 
Viscose Co., Dupont, 
the 


Bemberg; and the 


‘rege nerated ce llulose od 
the 


> 
Rayon, et 


yarn 


cuprammon 
used by 
nitro-cellulose 


process 
process used by Tubize, 
produce fibers of similar or only slightly 
varying characteristics, from a chemical 
standpoint, but strikingly different in re 
gard to the difficulties of handling and 
weaving 

In brief, the principle in manufacturing 
these regenerated cellulose yarns is to 
take wood pulp or cotton linters, mak 
ing cellulose from them by dissolving in 


a solution out in fine 
known as a 


back 


lorm ol 


forced 
what is 
solidified 
the 


This is 
through 
spinner: tte 
celluloss 


ments or 


sprays 


and into a 


state in fine fila 


threads. 

The process which produces the acetate 
yarns, which are at present principally 
marketed by the Celanese Corp. of 
America, starts out with a cellulose base, 
but chemically changes it so that in the 
yarn it is no longer cellulose. A new 
chemical element is present, and it is 
cellulose acetate with remarkably differ 
ent chemical and physical properties 
This puts the fibers made by this process 
in a class apart. 


Dyeing of Rayon 
the most striking advantages 
ot rayon 1s the dyeing quality. It takes 


the substantive and basic colors very uni 
tormly, 


One of 


resulting in brilliant colors of 


If a fabric made of wool and 
natural silk mixed with rayon is dipped 
in a dye bath containing two different 
dyes, two or three color effects are ob 
tained simultan: 
as cross dyeing 


the yarn 


yusly a 
Similar 
of alt te weaving 
and acetate silk 
afl nity 


known 


proc ess 


are the results 


together oT viscose 


which have a different 
bath 


question 


same col« 1T e dve 


c 
n executives 
wh 
th 


on and 
es divergence 
of op is to what can and should 
be d The re 
was essential point 
Save that t najority i tl 
that the principal defects 
in today’s 


ers 
vem believed 
which 
woven goods are 


appear 
defects in 
from. the 
manufacturers, or 


the yarn itself as it comes 


rayon spinners and 
are attributable to 
in the 


mill, 


improper handling 
preparatory steps in the weaving 
uch as in the quilling, warping 
and sizing. 


The 


he Id 


buying or using public has not 


rayon, up to the present, to as high 
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ilk 


yon 


makers 


only as counts ability 


t strength 


ake tw 1 als as to 
the Also, 


without — the 


yarns today rayon c: be 


made usual metallic or 


always marked 


Some 


shiny luster, which 


has 

artificial silk 

of all-rayon goods would dety 

silk tell whether they 

or rayon if they relied only on 
of the goods 

This 


the 


it as an samples 


practical 
silk 
feel 


men to were 


the 


lead 


must 


improvement must mills to 


conclusion that they have a 


L. P. Hollis, Who Led the Entertainment 


at the Southern Textile Association 
Luncheon 


loom especially adapted to the weaving of 
rayon 


Set Marks 


found in all 


Principal Defects 
The 


rayon voods are 


defects 
set marks, stickers, hang 
Set marks are 
names in the vari 


principal 


picks, and shuttle marks 


known by many other 


mills, such as jambs, tight marks, 


ous 
shires, et and by 


that 


this is meant simply 


when the loom has been stopped for 


reason at all a mark 1s left 


upon 


starting up because the joing 


prop T 


has not been made. It usually appears as 
io . 

any picks being put in 
so that thev are jambed together 


that the 


at one point 
A sick 
takeup is free from 


1 
rocker 


ector studs are not 


irom eing 


and that the and 


shaft 


all play 


worn and 


letoff is properly functioning, 


re three major aids in overcom- 


marks 
How Overcome 


First, there must be a swing reed such 
as is found in a silk loom, and the spring 
should be of the very lightest, so 
light in fact, that one can, by hand, swing 
it back. There should be just enough 
spring left on the backstay so that at the 
time the shuttle passes through the shed 
the against the This tends 


to make a delicate beatup and to prevent 


used 


reed 1s lay. 


a crushing in of picks where the weaver 
has failed to make a perfect matching 
after the loom stopped. It 
should be added rayon crepes 
there is a heavier beatup required than on 
The reed should, there 


adjusted for light or 


has been 


that on 


ther qualities 
ore, be. easily 
vy beatup 


nd pre 


the 


closed as 


aution is to have 
shed 


with 


yped with the 


p ssible - and 


warp stop 


mp motions so 


j set 


as to ac 
should stop 
It is imperative 
the loom 
There is prac 


elasticity in any of these rayon 


the loom 
without a sudden jar 
that the 
is left 
tically no 


sed when 


for the night 


shed ; ck 


yarns as compared with silk, and so if 
the shed is held the yarn is 
stretched any length of 
it shows up in the goods very much 
like a set mark 

\ third in overcoming im 
perfections is for the weaver to pull the 
lay forward by hand at the same time 
he puts on the power. This helps the 
lay in getting into motion and results in 
a more even beatup., 


Stickers 

Another group of imperfections which 
appear in practically all woven rayon 
are stickers and hang picks. 
Stickers are caused by the warp ends 
rolling and hanging together in the 
leases. This shows up like a streak in 
the cloth where the ends have been 
stretched for a certain period and then 
suddenly released. Stickers do not come 
from the loom. They are the result of 
poor warps and poor slashing. 

Hang Picks 

Even the finest rayon not ap 
proach the usual sizes of silk, and so 
wherever a knot is tied in a rayon warp, 
it is a larger knot than is usually found 
in a silk warp. As these knots come 
through the harnesses and reeds and ap 
proach the fell, they often catch shots of 
filling and keep those shots for a short 
time from drawing up snug against the 
fell. Finally, however, after three or 
four shots have been inserted, they do 
slip over the knot but the mark is left. 
It shows up as a little hole in the goods 
and can always be detected as there is 
a knot nearby. 

The first precaution to be taken with 
a view to overcoming hang picks is to 
teach the weavers how to make a flat or 
rayon knot 


The Knowles Head 


Secondly, and more important still, is 
the use of the Head in 
coming these defects. The quick 
mechanical action of the harness 


and 
appreciable 


open 
lor 
time 


aid these 


POC rds 


does 


Knowles over- 

and 
frames 
under control of the head tends to keep 
the warp members separated and prevents 
from getting 
r ither 


one member having a knot 


with members on side 
Head changes 


half of a 


tangled 
The 


harnesses 1n 


the 
revolution 
of the crank shaft, whereas, with a dobby, 
the 1 motion 80% of the 
time. sectional 


Knowles 
about 


harnesses are i 
when 
in the head, the 
two at a time, 
a fraction of the warp ends 
are passing each other in the same plane. 
The Knowles Head, because of these 
features, will keep out 80°% of the hang 
picks that i 
dobby loom 


Shuttle Marks 

It is most essential that 
in a rayon loom have a 
Shuttle marks are bruises 

present prominent in 
fabrics 

absolutely 


Furthermore, 


evlinder gx 1 


used 


ars are 


harness frames chang 


and so only 


would otherwise occur in a 


the shuttle 
true flight. 
and are at 
all rayon 
The Knowles Head produces an 
clean and perfect shed. To 


most 
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get the maximum benefit from this it is 
essential to harness which 
will hold the shed adjustment. 


have cords 
The Loom Today 

Mr. Cox 

of TEXTILE 

provements in equipment: “The 


the 
Wor_p, in speaking of 


says in Sept. 29 


issue 
im 
greatest 
advance during the year has been in the 
moré 
rayon 


general use of silk machinery for 
instead of 


to make over cotton, woolen, 


processing attempting 
and worsted 
With a few exceptions, silk 
machinery is handle 
borne 


machinery 
better adapted to 
rayon.” Our investigations have 
this out and have brought us to the con 
clusion that for fine all-rayon cloths, 
which are bound to come on the market 
in increasing quantities, we should advo- 
cate a Knowles 
silk construction, 
proved 
is the 


previously 


Head Loom of general 
but with 
Among these chiefly 

reed feature mentioned 
Also, the warp should be 
brought well back of the harnesses as it 
is in the silk loom and it is better not 
to run the warp over a whip roll. Tak 
ing such a loom as we have ready for 
you, teaching your weavers how to tie 
fist knots, learning yourselves that ex- 
tension on the warp or in the 
shuttle is injurious to the cloth, using 
steel reeds, and flat steel heddles as sup- 
plied to the silk weaving industry, and 
running the looms at a_ conservative 
speed, you should have a minimum of 
trouble as the weaving is 
cerned 


certain im- 
features 


swing 


cessive 


far as con- 


Speed of Looms 


It has been found by most of our cus 
conducting independent experi 
that better results are obtained 
by running the looms at a slower speed 
the general practice in cotton 
and silk mills. One silk mill has decided 
that on rayon crepe-de-chine 122 picks 
per minute gives greatest perfection and 
production. 

As stated earlier, the mill that goes in 
for the new types of fabric is going to 
find at least 50% of its the 
preparatory 


tomers, 
ments, 


than is 


troubles in 
processes. 
Sizing 

The slashing or sizing presents a prin- 
cipal problem and there is a lack of en- 
tire agreement as to what is the best 
sizing to be use on the various qualities 
of rayon and as to when sizing is needed 
and when it is not. 

One that all 
turns or 
that above 
size. On the 
other hand, another sizes all their warps, 
their voiles, with their 
30 turns. 


believes 
have 
sized, 


organization 
warp which 
under should be 
that, it is unnecessary t 


varns SIX 


and 


even approxi 
mately 
filaments are not as 
filaments ai they have 
to break in the weaving opera 
Not all will break as a rule, but 
f the filaments this 
yarn fuzzy. The purpose of 


Rayon 
silk 


tendency 


strong 
raw 


tion 


just a tew of and 
makes 
therefore, is to give each 
i slight bath of glucose 
1 all the 


permit tl 


sizing, 


warp 
member prepara 
will hol filaments 
and 


the 


slide 


varn to 


} 


drop wires, harnesses an 


without shafting 

do read 
keep in mind an article in the Sept. 
issue of TexTILE Wortpd under _ the 
heading ‘Progress in Making Rayon 
Warps.” This is an interesting discus 
sion of slashing or sizing machines and 
at the end of the article there are some 
excellent “don'ts” ‘for the warping 
department, don’t do this and don’t do 
that. I am not on the editorial staff of 
the Texti_teE Worvp, and have no 
nection them, but I would never- 


and 
0) 


It wall you no harm to 


con 
with 





nd 
»”0) 
he 


on 


nd 
me 
ng 
do 
ot 
yn 
er- 
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‘theless refer you to that issue for a very 


nteresting article. 

Perhaps at the moment you _ have 
temporarily met your problems and are 
speeding along merrily 
luction and first quality 
eep in 


with good pro- 
Please 
mind, however, that when you 
re called upon for more exactness and 


2 0 rds. 


rfection in the finer rayons which 
strenuously prophesy, we are ready to 


Ip you. Far from being content with 


Reports from S. 


Ay FTER announcing that the next 
‘ meeting of the Bleachers, Dyers, 
Finishers and Mercerizers Division ot 
the Southern Textile Association, 
which has previously been postponed on 
account of conflict with other events, 
would be held at the Poinsett Hotel, 
Greenville, S. C., late in November or 
early in December, President Harris 
called on Marshall Dilling to present 
a report for the Spinners Division. 
Mr. Dilling explained that Mr. Harris 


time. 


TEXTILE WORLD 


our present knowledge, we will continue 
to add to it to the end that at any given 
time we may be able to furnish you with 
the latest information available at that 
Do not try to solve all the prob 


lems yourselves, but rather call in’ the 
experts of the machinery manufacturers 
Have the man that makes your warping 
frames tell you the latest news in his, 
and finally call upon us to give you 


benefit of our experience 


T. A. Divisions 


had called a meeting of that division 
to be held at Lake Lure, N. C., Sept. 
7 but had later found that he could 
not attend and had asked Mr. Dilling 
to conduct the meeting for him. 

Mr. Dilling outlined the various 
subjects discussed at Lake Lure. A 
report of this meeting has been pub- 
lished previously in TExTILE Wor tp. 

The meeting of the Southern Tex- 
tile Association then adjourned for 
luncheon. 


George Sloan Speaks at Luncheon 


ITH George A. Sloan, secretary 

of The Cotton-Textile Institute, 
is the guest of honor, the Southern 
Textile Association luncheon on Fri- 
day of last week in Greenville was 
marked by a particularly interesting 
program. Entertainment features in- 
cluded the singing of a group of 
spirituals by a double quartette of 
negroes; “pep” songs, led by L. P. 
Hollis, superintendent of the Parker 
School District, Greenville; and the 
presentation of trophies to active mem- 
bers of the Association, and of 
to guests, the names in 
‘each case being drawn by lot. The 
presentation was conducted by J. W. 
Vaughan of Greenville. 

In addition, Dr. W. D. Daniel, of 
‘Clemson College, delivered one of his 
well known addresses in which he 
combines inspiration with humor. 


mementoes 


Mr. Sloan’s Speech 
Mr. Sloan’s remarks at the luncheon 
follow in part: 


| greatly appreciate the kindness of 

‘the Southern Textile Association in in- 

viting me to Greenville for this occasion 

and indeed to all of your meetings since 
Institute was organized. 

\part from my high estimation of the 
work you are doing there is another 
reason why I am happy to be your guest 
t Several weeks ago while attend- 
ing a meeting of mill executives in this 
citv, Mr. 


Hines’ attention was called to 
t tact that your association meeting 
the Southern Textile Exposition 


were to be held during the week of our 
annual meeting of members and even 
though the date of our meeting was fixed 

ur by-laws at the time of the Insti- 
tutes formation two years ago, Mr. 
es advised me by telegram in New 

ot this conflict in dates and di- 
rected that we carefully examine the sit- 
uation to see if it would be possible for 
the Institute to postpone its annual meet- 
ing until some later date. We imme- 
liately did this only to find ourselves in 
a real dilemma. It was not possible to 
Postpone our meeting one week because 
‘t members of the National Associa- 


tion of Cotton Manufacturers had ar- 
ranged one year ago to hold their annual 
convention in Boston next week.  Invi- 
tations were sent out over a month ago 
for the Boston meeting and all arrange- 
ments made for speakers, etc. 

We then considered the possibility of 
deferring our annual meeting until the 
week following the convention in Boston 
only to discover by the calendar that 
such a postponement would bring us to 
the eve of the presidential election 
With many of our members taking an 
active interest in the coming election in 
the various sections of the country, I am 
sure you will agree that°if we had se- 
lected the week before election our an- 
nual meeting would have resembled the 
night before Christmas with not a mem- 
ber nor a sound to be heard! So it 
was necessary to proceed with our an 
nual meeting on the date fixed in our 
by-laws and speaking of elections | have 
just witnessed one in New York where, 
without conducting a national campaign 
for office, without appointing a campaign 
manager, unless I might be given that 
title, without making one radio speech, 
Mr. Walker D. Hines polled the unani- 
mous electoral votes of the gentlemen 
from the South and the gentlemen from 
the North, of Democrats and Republi 
cans alike and perhaps a few Whigs and 
Tories, to be reelected the President of 
The Cotton-Textile Institute 

While we were 
our annual meeting we communicated 
promptly with all of our members in the 
South and urged those designated repre 
sentatives of the mills who were coming 
to New York to arrange to attend the 
Southern Textile Exposition either be 
fore or after our meeting. In addition 
it was my pleasure to announce the pur 
poses of the Exposition and urge the 
attendance of our members on the occa 
sion and at the very beginning of our 
annual meeting on Wednesday of this 
week. 

Marked Improvement Noted 

Since this is exposition week in Green- 
ville there could be no more appropriate 
occasion to indulge in a bit of exposition 
in behalf of some of the observations 
which we of the Institute have made 
since I last met with you some 16 months 


unable to postpone 


ago. In that time we firmly believe that 
a marked improvement has come about 
in the cotton textile industry I say 
this advisedly in the light of the expres 
sions Of opi i roup leaders a I 
innual meeting ¢ mbers st « 
clu d t t rect tha the mills an 
their selling ents w showing a 
better appreciation than ever before of 
the fundamentals sound merchandising 
and have individually made real progress 
applying them to their respective busi 
sses Certain! greater attention 1s 
being given today to the available st 
tistics on production and distribution and 


a more caret 1 nal 


by a 


sis is being made by 
majority of the mills int 
sound cost principles and the relationship 


Altogether there 
has been a livelier interest in group meet 


great 
of mill costs to prices. 


nes tor the purpose ot considering mat 
r mutual Striking evi 
dence of this is found in your remark 
able attendance today 

There 


ters ot concern 


have been many contributing 


factors to the progress experienced dur 





George Sloan, Secretary, The Cotton-T ex- 
tile Institute, Guest of Honor at South- 
ern Textile Association Luncheon 


ing recent times but this I believe has 
been largely due to the constructive de 
liberations in and commendable work ot 
the strong and virile associations that are 
industry | 
wonder if you have stopped to consider 
the extent of 


now functioning within the 
these organizations and 
meetings outside of your own and_ the 
Arkwrights who I understand are also 
well represented at this meeting First 
we have the parent organizations in the 
North and in the South—the National 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers and 
the American Cotton Manufacturers’ As 
Then tl 


sociation ere are a number of 


very active State associations, including 


the organizations in South Carolina, 


North \labama, 
and a countless number of other groups 


Carolina, Georgia and 
covering specific line S 
of production and distribution 

An equally important contributing fac 
tor to the progress now 


and associations 


going on has 
been the growing willingness of mill men 
to attend and participate in these group 
and association discussions, to absorb the 
sound doctrine that emanates from these 
discussions, to go down the highways and 
byways of the industry spreading this 
gospel and finally to practice in their 
own mills what they preach! I could 
give you an honor roll of men of this 
industry who preach and practice sound 


9 
Z<0' ) 


doctrine that would inclu 





ot the names of mill executives 
United States and I sincerely | 
that I could give you those names 
entirely from memory because t 
indelible reputation they are 1 
imong their fellow met 


Stvle Trend in Cottons 
One of the most significant develoy 


ments within our industry during 


past few months has been the ver 


cided stvle trend toward cottons ie 
subject has had the vet clos 

tion of the Institute. It is extrer 

1° ote ‘ : > a hae 
difhcult, 1f not impossible, to ever Ly 
where a style or styles may have 

nated and equally difficult to plac our 
fingers on the nerve center ot a stvle 


once that it becomes the vogue But 


whether it started in the fashion shops 
of Paris, along Fifth Avenue in New 
York, along Main Street in Greenvil 
or in the beautiful style show that this 
association conducted at Asheville 
meeting, the fact remains that c 

today are at the top of the ladder as 
Why do I know this Be 
leading department 
New York and other principal cities fea 
tured cottons in their advertising during 


1 
\¢ 


vour 


ons 


style leaders 


cause the stores mn 


the late spring and summer; because the 
fashion magazine |’ogue 
beautifully illustrated pages to the “Re 
naissance of Cotton” in June; 
Harper’s Basar, another leading fashion 
magazine, carried an extremely 
ing article in its July issue (also illus 
trated) on the 
Welcome” : 
publications, 


devoted several 


because 


interest 


Cottons 1s 


trade 


“Return of 
because the 
including // 
and the Dry Goods Economist, have been 


various 
omen’s Wea 
emphasizing this fact for the last six 
months, and finally because the 
undertook a 


Institute 
stvle 
survey this summer which gave a very 
definite answer as to the extent of the 


very comprehensiv: 


stvle trend toward cottons and the pos 
sibilities of encouraging it 

Work of New Uses’ Section 

Some of you are familiar with the 
work of our New Uses Section You 
may know for instance that we have 
studied the question of longer bed sheets 
and have prepared a_ booklet on that 
subject, but do you know that the de 
mands for this literature and 
were so great that it was necessary for 
us to republish a smaller issue of one 
half million copies? We have found 
an increasing interest in the use of cot 
tons 


interest 


for wall coverings, draperies and 
awnings, and you may he 
know that the National 

Tent and Awning Manufacturers has 
just voted to undertake an advertising 
and promotional campaign in which they 
will spend 


interested to 
Association of 


million 
three years t 


approximately one 
dollars during the next 
increase the use of their products 


From time to time we have reported 


results of our studies as to the adapta 
bilitv of cotton for bagging. powe 
belting, industrial truck wheels and 


bodies, as well as the use of cotton 
forms in the automobile and 


aviation industries 


various 
Onlv this week we 
were instrumental in bringing to popu 
lar attention the fact that the Zeppelin 
New Yorl 


from Ger 


sailed over 
on Monday after its flight 
many was completely 
specially manufactured fabric 
cells containing the 
fuel and lifting gas were also made of 
cotton, and in all there were something 
like 60,000 square yards of cotton fabric 
used in the construction of this trans 
Atlantic air liner. 

We also have been studving and will 
continue to look for entirely new uses 


dirigible which 
covered with 
cotton 
The thirty gas 





2270) 


For 


loped 


there has 
last two 
ears a traffic marker made of cotton 


na 
iG a 


example, 


within — the 


new l ) tton 


fabric is t 
be found in concer and dirt road cor 
along 


onducted 


experiments 


latter lines being « 


ere in the city of Greenville and 1 


ther parts of South Carolina. Besides, 


have encountered new 


ses of cottor 


for machinery parts, molded electrical 


ors, loom pic kers, shoe soles, et 


These are but the highlights and it is 


truly encouraging to c the 
the 
through 


what 
stimulating 


sider 
vossibilities are for 
demand for many 


+] 


our products 


1¢ well organized effort ot 


ind our association 


the 


jation and 


other associations in 


We of Institute 
strong and active 
] 


njioved 


industry 
the appreciate 
support which we | 


this 


AVE 


from and we 


association 


bespeak your continued interest in the 


biects of the Institute not only for 
the 


and 


mills as members, but also for 
the 


well 


many 


ther the 


elements of industry 


general public as 


It seems to me_ particularly 
representatives of the 


occasion 


helpful 
many mills to 
take advantage of an 


this to 


such as 
learn through your association 
and the exposition of the progress that 
is taking place within the industry and 
how to further that This 


Greenville ver\ 


progress 
should be 
in giving all of us a 
the magnitude and 
importance of this industry of which 
and I form a part 


veek in 
beneficial 


new and 


irger conception ot 


Cotton Spindle for 


Activ ity 
September 


WasnHtInctTon, D. ¢ The Depart 


that, 
Census fig 


ment of Commerce announces 
iccording to preliminary 
S 


ures 


35,507,470 cotton spinning spin 
dles were in place in the United States 
on Sep. 30, 1928, of which 28,227,090 
were operated at some time during the 
month, compared with 28,243,508 for 
\ugust, 28,159,676 for July, 28,627, 
550 for May, 
30,950,340 for April, and 32,398,452 
for September 1927. 


for June, 28,948,144 


lhe total number of cotton spinning 


spindles in place, the number active, 


the number of 
the 


active spindle hours 
average spindle hours per 
spindle in place, by states, are shown 


ind 


n the following statement. 


Spinning spindles 


Active spindle hours 
n thousands) 


for Sept 


Average 
per 
spindle 
in place 


Active 
during 
dept 


In place 


Sept. 30 Total 


5 7 6,961, 189,730 
{ otton-grow g 
New England 
All other 


, 948 300,013 
, 791,926 003 
220,963,714 


419 
202 
847 , 734,350 
124,213 , 880 
875,086 432 
45 406,250 
181,622 042 
48 507 351 
124,041,594 
, 604 802 645 
386,650,878 
,626 934,705 
165 ,422 225 
62,409, 420 
100, 183.958 
145,327 545 


862 
O84 


206 


49 


All other 


TEXTILE WORLD 


Comments on Greenville Show 


George Sloan Remarks on Interest 


There 


N his return to New York 

attending the Southern Textile 
Exposition in Greenville, S. C., 
Sloan, secretary of The 
Textile Institute, made the fol- 
TEXTILE WorLp: 
“Never before in the history ot the 


Shown 


from 


(,seorge A, 
Cotton 


lowing statement to 


has 
mill 


men in mill equipment as was indi- 
cated by visitors to the Southern Tex- 


southern cotton textile industry 


so much interest been shown by 


tile I-xposition in Greenville last week 
he mill 


\ illing to 


attendance 
listen to the 


men in seemed 
ex- 
and 
and in 
processes which were a marked devel- 
opment in the 205 exhibits of the ex 
position. 


detailed 
planations as to the refinements 


improvements in machinery 


This refers particularly to 
the types of machinery calculated to 
increase the quantity of product at the 
lowest possible cost of operation. 

“Among the outstanding current de 
velopments displayed in the exposition 
included the use of anti-friction bear- 
Bradford Dyeing Association 
Appointments 

The 


been 


following appointments have 
announced the Bradford 
Dyeing Association (U. S. A.), with 
plant at Bradford, R. L: 

H. KE. Danner has resigned as 
secretary of the National Association 
of finishers of 


by 


Cotton Fabrics, to 
become vice-president of the B. D. A. 
(U.S AL). Be: has been 
with the finishers’ organization since 
its formation in 1914. 

Donald S. Ashbrook, who has been 
recently the? U3. 
Finishing Co., and many years 
previous Joseph Bancroft & 
Co., been appointed plant 
manager for the B. D. A. (U.S. A.). 
Walter Howell, formerly with Joseph 
Bancroft & Sons Co., 


Danner 


associated with 
for 
with 


Sons has 


becomes sales 


manager, 


Wool 


Covers 


Institute 
43.919 

rhe latest figures on membership of 
the Wool Institute now lists 146 mem- 
ber mills, operating 43,919 looms, or 


Membership 
Looms 


67% of the whole woolen and worsted 
industry in the United States. The 
figures are as of Oct. 15. 

Data on the participation of mem- 
bers in the plans and policies of the 
been 


organization up to Oct. 15 has 


reported as follows: 
96.5% regularly attend group meet- 

ing’s 
90.2% report 


and stocks. 


production, billings 
86.2 % filed definite price policies. 
&5.8% agreed upon a uniform open- 
ing date. 

84° contribute fabric reports. 

81% filed fabric prices after open- 
ing. 

So 5° ly 


exchange figures on costs. 


=8 3% report surplus stocks monthly. 


by Mill Men 


ings on all types of textile machines. 
This was clearly demonstrated by the 
large number of hangers on prepara- 
tory machinery showing the use of 
such bearings on the make-up of the 
particular machines. Many other re- 
finements in parts and in processes 
were featured. 

‘A large number of the auxiliary 
product manufacturers, such as those 
making bobbins, spindles and spools, 
used textile machines at the exposition 
to demonstrate the desirability and 
feasibility of their products and alto- 
gether the exposition reminded one of 
several hundred modern mills all 
merged in one. 

“The exposition week in Greenville, 
attended by more than 25,000 inter- 
ested visitors from all over the United 
States and abroad, typifies the deter 
mination of machinery manufacturers 
to contribute their full part to in- 
creased efficiency and continued prog- 
ress in cotton textile manufacturing.” 


75.2%filed fabric samples as to type. 

Expression of opinion among 50 to 
60 woolen men who attended a recent 
group meeting reflected the decided 
improvement in current trade, and 
optimism with regard to the outlook 
for the near future, which was con- 
sidered bright. 


Changes in Joseph Bancroft & 
Co. Officer Personnel 

At a 
directors 
& Sons 


of the 
Bancroft 
Bancroft 


recent meeting 
of the Joseph 

(ee J ( yseph 
was elected chairman of the board; 
John Bancroft, Jr., vice president; 
R. O. Cooke and John Bancroft, Jr., 
members of the executive committee, 
and William T. Quillen was appointed 
assistant to the vice-president and 
William Berry general superintendent. 

R. W. Smith, formerly sales man 
ager of the Bradford Dvers’ Associa 
tion, U. S. A., was appointed 
representative in charge of the 
York office. 

The resignations of Kenneth Mol- 
ler, vice president, and Leonard S. 
Little, general superintendent, 
accepted by the board. 

John Bancroft, Sr., continues as 
president of the Wilmington Co., and 
William T. Quillen as vice president 
of the Eddystone Mig. Co. at Eddy 
stone, Pa. 


sales 


New 


were 


Textile Strike in Lodz. Poland, 
Ties Up Whole City 

\ general strike called in behalf of 
striking textile workers halted almost 
all commercial and municipal activities 
in Lodz, Poland, last week. City em- 
ployes went out, theatres closed, trans- 
portation ceased and even members 
of the municipal council joined the 
walk out, 
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Webb Heads Phila. Assn. 


Textile Manufacturers Hold Ninth 
Annual Dinner 

PHILADELPHIA.—Ninth annual din- 
ner of the Philadelphia Textile Manu- 
facturers’ Association was held at the 
Manufacturers’ Club, recently, one o1 
the largest groups to attend any meet 
ing of this organization being present 
Chas. J. Webb head of the associatio1 
during the last year and newly electe: 
president for the coming year was 
toastmaster and introduced the 
speaker of the evening, Mayor Harry 
A. Mackey ot Philadelphia. 

Reports of various committees were 
read and indicated a_ substantia! 
growth in activities and scope of in 
fluence of the organization. Par- 
ticular progress has been made in the 
department which traces merchandise 
stolen from mills of members and 
the report of bureau showed 
that a large proportion of stolen 
goods were found through represen- 
tatives of the association. 


this 


The following officers were elected 
for the coming year: Chas. J. Webb, 
Chas. |. Webb & Sons Co., president ; 
Conyers Read, Wm. F. Read & Sons 
Co., Inc., first vice-president; John 
Oughton, Windsor Mfg. Co., second 
vice-president; Jos. W. Randall, Jos 
W. Randall & Bro., Inc., secretary 
and J. Harold Felton, Valkone Dye 
& Finishing Works, Inc., was elected 
treasurer 

Directors for the various groups 

of the association elected were: 
G. C. Aberle, H 
Jos. Haines, Jr., Haines 
Mills, Inc.; Hon. John Mona- 
ghan, Wm. Brown & Co.; R. A 
Lukens, Continental Mills, Inc 

Weaving Group (Flat Goods): 
Allen R. Mitchell, Allen R. Mitchell & 
Son; Leroy Cummings, John B. Stet 
Ca. Snoke, Quaker Lace 


Knitting Group: 
C, Aberle Co.; 
Hosiery 


son Sam. C. 
Co. 

Weaving Group (Pile Fabrics): 
M. G. Curtis, Collins & Aikman Corp. ; 
H. L. Thompson, Phila. Carpet Co.; 
Wm. Zimmermann, John Zimmermann 
& Sons Inc.; John H. Davidson, Cam 
bria Carpet Co. 

Millard D 
Inc.: Henry 
Co.: John H 
Sons, Inc . 


Mie C 


Spinning Group: Col. 
Brown, Continental Mills 
\. Rath, Penn Worsted 
March, John Bromley & 
Ernest R. Kent 
Clifton 


Townson, 
Heights, Pa. 

Dyeing and Finishing: Frank los 
ter, J R. Foster & Sons; Walter | 
Harris, T. A. Harris Co., In Jas 
Hulton, Sr., Hulton Dyeing Co., Inc.; 
Franklin R. Knipe, Walter E. Knipe & 
aaS. as jas. J 
Diamond. 


Sons: Diamond, 


Tape Group: Rk. I. 
Wilson & Sons; 
Krout & Fite Mig. 

Directors at large: \\m. H. rex: 
McCallum Hosiery Co.; Jos. A. Somme 
American Pile Fabric Co.; James East 
wick, Jr., Jas. Lees & Sons Co., Bridg 
port, Pa. 


Lachlan, Jan 
John E. Fite, J: 
Co. 


Keystone Elastic Webbing Co., 
New York, has been formed by Fdwa 
B. Harris, 1769 Union St.. Brookl 
N. Y., to operate a local mill. 
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Second National 


HE second national meeting 

of the Textile Division of the 

American Society of Mechanical 

Engineers was held Oct. 17 in 
rreenville, S. C., under the auspices 
f the Greenville Section. An _all- 
lay program was provided and con- 
sisted of a technical session in the 
morning, an inspection of the Pacific 
Mills, Lyman Division, in the after- 
noon, and a dinner in the evening at 
the Poinsett Hotel. 


Technical Session 
James B. Mayo, fire 


engineer of J. E. 
opening the 


protection 
Sirrine & Co., in 
meeting welcomed the 
members and guests to Greenville and 
introduced Samuel B. Earle, Dean, 
Engineering Dept., Clemson (S. C.) 
Agricultural College, who served as 
chairman. Professor Earle expressed 
his appreciation of the holding of the 
meeting in Greenville. He spoke of 
the growth of the society and the 
necessity of forming divisions to 
carry on work in various lines. He 
reviewed conditions in South Caro- 
lina and touched on the value of in- 
dustrial developments, the necessity 
ol education to develop engineers and 
industrial leaders and expressed the 
hope that more textile mill men in 
the South would become affiliated 
with the Textile Division. 

The first ‘paper presented was en- 
titled “Modern Developments in Cot- 
ton Mill Opening Equipment” by 
Walter W. Gayle, southern agent, 
Saco-Lowell Shops. It showed the 
development of methods of opening 
and cleaning cotton from the first 
crude attempts to substitute machin- 
ery for man-power, up to the present 


high standard of efficiency and pro- 
d 


uction. Mr. Gayle gave a brief 
summary of the various stages of 
development, presented tests con- 


ducted in mills under normal operat- 
ing conditions which showed what 
modern opening equipment does, and 
utlined his opinion as to the trend 
future development. Numerous 
slides were presented by Mr. Gayle 
illustrate his discussion, and there 
vere charts showing the performance 
different cleaning arrangements. 
abstract of his paper will be 
nted in a later issue of TEXTILE 
RLD. 
(he second speaker was James A. 
ipbell, production manager of 
kland Finishing Co., Garnerville, 
Y., and a former chairman of 
Textile Division. Mr. Campbell 
as his subject “Recent Advances 
Control of Plain, Chase and 
reiner Calenders.” He showed 
with scientific control it is pos- 
to maintain definite 


\ 


schedules 


Discussions 


a 


Meeting of Textile Division 
M. E. at Greenville 





more closely, 


reduce costs pet 


vard, 
and increase earnings of operatives 
In Mr. Campbell’s opinion the suc 
cessful finishing plant of today must 


employ engineering methods in place 





James W. 
Division, A. S. M. E., Who Was Toast- 
master at Dinner 


Cox, Jr., Chairman, Textile 


of hit or miss methods of production 
In order to show the tremendous ad 
vances that have been made in pro 
duction and 
speaker 


lowering costs, the 
compared the 
the design of machines 
with those of 1910. Mr. Campbell's 


paper will be printed in a later issue 


methods and 


used today 


Discussion of Calendering 
In the foilowing the 
presentation of Mr. Campbell’s paper, 
Wallace Taylor of the Textile Finish 
ing Machinery Co., Providence, spoke 
of the 


discussion 


necessity for studying the 
handling of two rolls of goods going 
through the calender at one time to 
produce controlled watermarking ef- 
fects. H. D. Learnard of the Pacific 
Mills, Lyman, S. C., commented on 
the labor-saving methods employed at 
that plant in connection with calen 
der operation, and stated that a total 
of eleven men were employed in the 
operation of ten calenders 

B. H. Saunders, 
hokus (N. J.) Bleachery, introduced 
a very interesting discussion by his 
question as to the use of roller bear 
ings on finishing machinery and the 


treasurer of Ho- 


service 


obtained from them. Com- 
ments were made by Ebert Butter 
worth, H. W. Butterworth & Sons 
Co., Philadelphia; Mr. Campbell, 
Wallace Taylor, and F. U. Naughton 
of Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., show- 


ing the large power savings obtained 


through anti-friction bearings, the 


of Modern 


Opening Equipment, Weaving and Finishing 





Developments in 


better control of tensions, and the 
reduction in number of interruptions 
to production. 

Other matters touched upon in the 
discussion were individual preferences 
in methods of heating calender rolls, 
the use of motors that are large 
enough for power requirements with 
any pressure, and types of seams that 
are favored. Mr. Taylor spoke of a 
mill that is frictioning goods for ust 
on chairs and is using a Merrow seam 


satisfactorily. 
Roller Bearings on Looms 


he concluding paper of the morn 
ing session was entitled “Comparative 
with Plain 


Pertormance of Looms 


and Roller Bearings,” by George H 


Walter W. Gayle, Who Spoke at Meeting 
of Textile Division, A. S. M. E. on 
Cotton Opening Equipment 


Perkins, 
This paper, which was first presented 
at the meeting of the Textile Division 
in Boston last May 
TEXTILE 


consulting engineer, Boston 


and printed in 
Worwp, is based on a six 
months’ test conducted at the Naum 
keag Steam Cotton Co., Salem, Mass. 
In the absence of Mr. Perkins, it 
was presented by James W. Cox, Jr., 
chairman of the Division. 
Mr. Cox pointed out that the chief 
result of the test was to prove that 


lextile 


power saving is only one of the ad 


vantages derived from the use of 


roller bearings on looms. ‘There are 


even greater advantages along the 


lines of reducing maintenance costs 

and increasing production 
In the discussion of Mr. 

paper, | U 


Hyatt Roller 


Perkins’ 
Naughton of the 


Bearing Co., said that 


ot 


average savings 
had been shown as a result of con- 
clusive tests on 30,000 looms He 
also spoke of the possibility lain- 
taining closer loom settings when 
roller bearings are used, as result 
of the absence of weat loom 
parts. In explaining the increase in 
production which results trom roller 
bearings, he showed that this was du 
to the elimination of slip at the time 
of greatest power demand 

James W. Cox, Jr., spoke of a 


wool and worsted mill with 300 


looms equipped throughout — with 
roller bearings where the inage 
ment paid no attention to the power 


saving, but were amply repaid for 


their investment by the more 


tinuous 


con- 
operation of looms due to 
fewer repairs and interference 


settings, 


with 
and the production 
result of 


better 
goods as a smoother run 
ning. 


R; a De 


tries, 


Mott of the SKI Indus 
Inc., agreed with the statements 


of earlier speakers who stated that 


power savings are of the least im- 
portance when considering the advan- 
tages of roller and ball bearings 
Mr. De Mott stated that savings in 





James A. Campbell, Who Spoke at Meet- 
ing of Textile Division of A. 5. M. E. 
on Control of Calenders 

lubrication should not be overlooked, 

as well as reduction in oil stains on 

goods. 
In reply to a question as to the 
savings given by anti-friction bear 


relation to the cost of the 
Naughton 


ings in 
investment, F. U. 
that a 


stated 


roller bearing installation on 


29) 


Tex 


Dinner Held in Evening 


\t 1 11111 ! ( ] the evening 
Mr rman of the Di 


is1on, 


George H. Perkins, H ho Prepared a 
Paper the Textile Division, A. S$ 
M. E. on Subject of Loom Bearings 


for 


acted as toastmaster and in his briet 
introductory 
importance of facts in solving textile 
problems of the day. Mr. 


marks follow in part 


remarks emphasized the 


( Ox’s re 


the cotton 
industry 


“For the last few 
branch of the textile 
been through deep waters with only 
a relatively mills 
making money and many, particularly 
in the New England States and the 
Philadelphia district, liquidating ot 
failing 

‘This situation 


years, 
has 


small number of 


has been of deep 


concern to most of us who have spent 
textile mill work, as we 
that 
absolutely 


be ot 


our lives in 
know 

one which is 
the count 


well our industry 1s 


necessary to 


and to greatest 


service must ; 1 n a better and 


firmer 


the matte 


study of 


out two 


We 


pass t] 


very 


textile men 


consequ 
treated 
fan 1es 


i 


day that latively 
years tro thing to 
have ba 
tories o1 
has 
realized wher 
and 
radio, n 
electrica! 


stupendous size, 


perations of their fac 


, not opinions. The result 


remarkable, as can be 
the 


automobile 


beer uly 


one thinks of growth 


use t the telephone, 


ovies, household 


appliances, 
devices, et 


a“ 
é i The average textile mill 


TEXTILE WORLD 


perated in a rathe 


been 


p-shod, careles manner, 


the modern industries 


over! 


cust 


cutive 
econd 


eNt) meeting 


wsolute need ot 


more in 


tensive study of facts, our processing 


methods, planning our work and the 


installation ot definiti 


— 
frol ot 


constant 


con- 


mill operation, particularly as 
to methods of processing, quality ot 
Thus, when 


the 


product and waste made 


the causes are controlled, effects 


take care ot themselves, troubles are 


eliminated, results are good, and 


profits are made 

“In other words, everlastingly stick 
to facts and less to opinions. You 
note that I have the 
word ‘constant’ before the word ‘con- 
trol.’ , that I 
constant control of our processing not 


will inserted 


By mean absolutely 


for an hour, a day, or a week but 


every hour in every day, in every 


week of every month. This has been 
done very little in the past as it was 
considered ridiculous and unnecessary, 
but then we had an almost continual 
‘seller’s market’—and it was not difh 
cult to Now it is an 
almost continual market.’ 
lhe mills that are consistently 
making money in spite of this almost 
continual ‘buyer’s market’ know what 
to do and how to control their pro 
feel sure that it will 
done more in the future. 


sell eoods. 
‘buyer's 


few 


cesses. ] be 


“It may come to the mind of some 

you men are our 
tonight, as it has to others 
‘Well, what has the Textile Division 
of the American Society of Mechan- 
got to with the 
operation of textile mills?’ 


of who 


guests 


textile 


ical Engineers do 
“That question can be easily ans 
The industries that have 
prospered beyond all human belief in 
the last 


ably have done so on the careful con 


wered 


five to twenty years invari 


sistent thought, planning and work ot 


trained minds, generally men trained 


as engineers \ man, of course, does 
! an engi 
but he 


a clear con 


not have to be a graduate of 


school to do it, 


observer, 


} 


11S 


neering must 


be an accurate 


sistent thinker, base actions on 


facts, not opinions, and then 


most 
definitely 


and every 


na “Anct Inr cranty ] 4c} 
and constantly contro ich 


part of the manufacture ot 
his product. The engineer is trained 


to work that wav 


“It is the pleasure and privilege 


therefore of us in the textile industry 


Nea fae. Re 


ing to base our opera 


who are members of the 
and who are try 
tions on facts, not theories, and then 
scientifically control our every move, 
to bring to the attention of our in- 


the keen 


competition, a textile mill today can- 


dustry that with present 


not be operated at a profit by the old 
fashioned so-called ‘practical’ methods, 


or on new ‘theories,’ but it must be 


operated on facts in a definitely con 
trolled scientific manner. 
industries have 


“Other done this 
and so can Some mills are doing 


it, most o1 


we, 


them are not. The ques 


tion is, when do we art it as 


industry? It would seem that 
do, the will 


more 


sooner! sooner we 


tah] 1 : 
on a more stable and what is 


important a profitable basis.” 


J. E. Sirrine Speaks 


The Division was particularly for 


tunate in securing |. FE. Sirrine, ot 
|. E. Sirrine & Co., mill 


Greenville, SS. ¢ as 


engineers, 
the 
Urging the 


. one otf 
speakers at the dinner 


J. E. Sirrine, Who Spoke at Dinner of 
Textile Section, A. S. M. E. on Pro- 
ductivity of Labor 


necessitv of considering not 


machine but 


only 
productivity per also 
productivity of labor, Mr, Sirrine 
stated that the cotton manutacturing 
industry still has the feeling that it 
is necessary to have a low wage to 
succeed. 

We have made many improvements 
in machines, he stated, but we have 
not great deal about output 
per which, after all, is the 
thing we have to deal with. Remark- 
ing that this country has grown rich 


heard a 
perst mn 


and prosperous on high average earn 
ings, he raised the question whether 
it is a good thing to proceed on the 
that 
Sirrine also remarked that there 


basis have low 


Mr 


is a tendency in our industry to keep 


we must wages 


a machine busy because have not 


the 


we 
scrap it when 
He added that it is up to the 
cannot use the 


courage to neces 
Sary 
engineers to see 11l We 
bette 


machines to advantage in in 


creasing labor productivity. 


A. S. M. E. President Speaks 


Th 


ine the 


meeting was honored by 
\lex. Dow, president of 
the Detroit Edison Co. and president 
of the A. S. M. E. Mr. in- 


spired the members who attended the 


presence oft 
Dow 


dinner by his analysis of the impor- 
tance of research in all industries. 
He brought to his address not only a 
wide knowledge of this subject but a 
humorous method of presenting it 
which added much to the interest of 


his talk. 
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New 


Uses Contest 
Georgia Assn. Gets 1,500 Sugges- 
tions for Cotton Use 
\TLANTA, GAa.—Final returns 
he “New 


ut on this 


from 


Uses for Cotton” contest, 


summer by the new uses 
‘ommittee of the Cotton Manufactur 
ers Association of Georgia, show that 


than goo answers were received, 
about 1,5@0 


more 
containing suggestions. 

lhe contest, which opened on May 
8, was for the purpose of interesting 
the public in cotton and its uses and, 
judging by the response, it was suc 
cessful. A _ bulletin and folder 
scribing the contest were sent to all 
textile mills, 


de 
school superintendents, 
students in colleges and universities, 
and newspapers in the State, and 
wide publicity was given it by the 
press. 

Anyone a resident of the State of 
Georgia was eligible to enter the con- 
test, and prizes totaling $1,000 were 
offered—a first prize of $500 and ten 
other prizes of $50 each for best sug- 
gestions on new uses for Georgia’s 
most extensive and valuable crop. 

The suggestions have been for- 
warded to the judges, which include 
W. M. McLaurine, secretary of the 
American Cotton 
\ssociation; E. T. 


Manufacturers 
Pickard, director 
of the textile division of the Bureau 
of Domestic and Foreign Commerce, 
and Louise M. Stanley, director of the 
bureau of United 
States Department of Agriculture. 


home economics, 

It will probably be a number of 
weeks the judges can 
through the mass of material received 
and make a final award of the prizes, 
but many 


cel \ ed 


before go 


good suggestions were re- 
and the contest Succeeded in 
arousing interest in new uses for cot- 
ton throughout the State. 


Butterfield Acquires Bear Mill 
Mfg. Co. 


Fred Butterfield & Co. will acquire 
control of the Bear Mill Mfg. Co., 
as of Jan. I, 1929, which merger will 
unite two of the oldest houses in the 
cotton goods converting industry. It 
is understood that the financial struc 
ture, merchandising policies and busi 
of the concer! 
will continue entirely separate 


ness addresses two 
Charles Pinnel becomes president 01 
the new Bear Mill company, contin 
ing also as president of Fred Butte: 
field & Co. Bernheimer 
withdrawing from active managemet 
in the Mill Mfg. 


continue as chairman of the board 


Charles L 


Bear Co., but w 
directors. 

Morriss Kohn, Louis Weithor 
Alexander Barth, Julius Loebenste 
and Edward A. Bushby will remai 
as the converting, merchandising a1 
selling staff of the Bear Mill 
pany. 


con 


Acquisition of this company, g1\ 
the Butterfield organization a wel 
developed export department, and fill- 
out the range of shirtings and dre 
fabrics which are offered. 
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Lincoln Baylies Elected President of National Association 
of Cotton Manutacturers 


Boston, Oct. 25. 

INCOLN BAYLIES of Bos- 

ton was elected president of 

the National Association of 

Cotton Manufacturers, at its 
convention here, this afternoon to suc- 
ceed Col. G. Edward Buxton of 
Providence. Philip Dana, treasurer 
of Dana Warp Mills, Westbrook, Me., 
and banker, was re-elected senior vice- 
president, and Irving Southworth, 
agent of Pacific Mills, Lawrence, 
Mass., was chosen junior vice-presi- 
dent. 

Russell T. Fisher, who made a 
report on the accomplishments of the 
organization for the past year, was 
re-elected as secretary and W. Irving 
Bullard, treasurer of E. H. Jacobs 
Co., Danielson, Conn., will serve his 
eleventh term as treasurer Of the 
Association. 

Robert Amory, a former president, 
will represent the Association on the 
National Council of American Cotton 
Manufacturers. The new members 
of the board of government are as 
follows: Amory Coolidge, assistant 
treasurer, Pepperell Manufacturing 
Co., Biddeford, Me.; John H. Holt, 
treasurer, Luther Mfg. Co., Fall 
River; Charles E. Inches, treasurer, 
Androscoggin Mills, Lewiston, Me. ; 
Frank I. Neild, president, Neild Mfg. 
Co., New Bedford; Henry G. Nichols, 
treasurer, Otis Co., Ware, Mass.; and 
Walter Whipple, agent, Nashua Mfg. 
Co. 

Lincoln Baylies, the new president, 
is a partner in the textile selling 
house of Amory, Browne & Co., of 
Boston, New York and Chicago. He 
gained practical experience in cotton 
manufacturing by working in various 
departments of the Amoskeag Manu- 
facturing Co., Manchester, N. H., and 
the Nashua Mfg. Co., at Nashua, 
N. H. Later he studied merchandis- 
ing with Amory, Browne & Co., at 
New York, and during the war was a 
captain with the 302nd Field Artillery, 
76th Division, in France. 

N. G. Simonds Honorary Member 

Nathaniel G. Simonds, 82 year-old 
veteran of the industry, former treas- 
urer of Naumkeag Steam Cotton 
Company, Salem, which was founded 
by his grandfather, Nathaniel Griffin, 
was elected honorary member of the 
\ssociation. Mr. Simonds, who began 
his textile career as an office boy at 
Naumkeag Mills, was its treasurer 
trom 1895 to 1926. In the 64 years 
he spent with Naumkeag the company 
grew from a plant with 23,000 spin- 
lles and less than 400 looms to its 
present equipment of 170,000 spin- 
dles and more than 4000 looms, with 
in annual production of 15,000,000 Ibs. 
of cloth. During his term of. serv- 
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ice he worked with every president 
and agent of the corporation. When 
he resigned, Dec. 1, 1926, he continued 
as a member of the board of directors. 
Discuss Cotton Hedging 

Following the election of officers 
three addresses were delivered on the 
“Hedging of Cotton’. The subject 
was discussed from the angle of the 
cotton exchange by Samuel T. Hub- 
bard, former president of the New 
York Cotton Exchange, from. the 
angle of the mill treasurer by Ward 
Thoron, treasurer of Merrimack Mfg. 
Co., Lowell, and the theory by Prof. 
Melvin T. Copeland of Harvard Uni- 
versity. Dr. Bonney Youngblood, 
principal agriculture economist of the 
division of Cotton Marketing, U. S 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
gave a talk on the “New Cotton Sta- 
tistics on Grade and Staple”. 


The Banquet Addresses 
President Lincoln Baylies and 
Walter Gordon Merritt, counsel for 
the League for Industrial Rights, will 
be the principal speakers at the annual 
banquet this evening, the closing fea- 
ture of the convention programme. 
Mr. Merritt will discuss the anti-trust 
laws and greetings will be extended 
by Gardiner H. Miller, president of 

the New York Cotton Exchange. 


Wednesday Afternoon Session 

“The unmistakable trend of cotton 
toward style significance is the one 
development of the year which easily 
is of greater importance than every 
other consideration,” declared Presi- 
dent G. Edward Buxton in opening 
the convention of the National Associ- 
ation of Cotton Manufacturers at the 
Copley-Plaza yesterday afternoon. 

“If we are alert to seize this oppor- 
tunity,” he continued, 
every 


“and employ 
means to give the 
American woman a satisfactory range 
of fabrics which harmonize with au- 
thentic style tendencies we may here- 
after point to the last twelve months 
as the year which marked the progress 
of our industry from its deepest de- 
pression to a cycle of reasonable em 
ployment and fair profit. 

“Broadened Markets For Cotton 
Manufacturers,” was the topic for 
discussion at this session of the two- 


possible 


day convention which began at 2.30 
o'clock. E. C. Morse of The Cotcon- 
Textile Institute who spoke on “Find- 
ing New Uses and Extending Present 


Notable Convention at 


Boston 


New officers elected at the convention in Boston, Wednesday 
and Thursday, of the National Association ‘of Cotton Manu- 
facturers; and a brief resume of the meetings are given here- 
with, but a more complete report of this notable series of meet- 


ings will be published in TEXTILE WORLD of Nov. 3. 


Uses of Cotton” and Fred M. Feiker, 
managing director of the Associated 
Business Papers, Inc., who talked on 
“Promoting New Uses of Cotton in 
Trade and Industry,” were the speak- 
ers. Their papers were discussed by 
EK. T. Pickard, chief of the textile 
division, U. S. Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce; Charles W. 
Schoffstall, chief of the textile section, 
U. S. Bureau of Standards; Dr. 
Louise Stanley, chief of the Bureau 
ot Home Arthur W. 
Palmer, in charge of the division of 
cotton marketing of the U. S. Depart 
ment of Agriculture. 

That 1929 will be a bigger cotton 
year and that fine cottons will be used 
for dresses to a greater extent than in 
years past was predicted by Mr. 
Morse. More cotton dresses were sold 
by the retailer this vear than in 1927, 
he declared and added that the retail 
sales of cotton piece goods are ahead 
of those for 1927. 

Walker D. Hines, president of The 
Cotton-Textile Institute addressed the 
meeting stressing the fact that the In- 
stitute does not attempt to make any 
substitute for freedom of action 
among its members. It merely puts 
manufacturers in position to make in 
telligent decisions. 


Economics : 


Thursday A. MV. Session 


At this session L. C. 
Himebaugh, director of the textile de 
partment of Pease Laboratories, Inc., 
New York, was the principal speaker. 
He stated that “Credit for develop- 
ment of much of the dyestuff industry 
belongs to Germany, but in the few 
vears since the beginning of the World 
War in 1914 our army of chemists 
have truly mastered this science and 
we now stand on an equal basis with 
other nations.” 

“The American public,” he contin- 
ued, “has asked for colors which will 
be fast and such colors can be given. 
A fast color is one that meets all 
reasonable requirements of the fabric 
to which it is applied. Previous to the 
use of artificial dyestuffs a satisfac- 
tory fast color was rare. 


morning's 


Today with 
our vast range of satisfactory fast 
shades, it seems unnecessary for any- 
one to revert to dyes which will, with- 
out question, be unsatisfactory for the 
use for which the fabric is sold. 
“Fast color standards for cotton 
fabrics have been established by the 


National Association of Finishers of 
Cotton Fabrics. These standards were 
set up following an extensive study of 
our laboratories to insure the ultimate 
consumer a satisfactory fast color. 
They are: first, that the fabric must 
be fast to power-laundry washing; 
second, that the fabric must be reason- 
ably fast to light; third, that the 
fabric must be free from any objec- 
tionable crocking, and fourth, that the 
application of a hot iron must not 
cause a change in shade. 

“These standards have been hled 
with the Federal 
and the U. S. Bureau of Standards by 
the National Association 6t Finishers 
of Cotton Fabrics. 


Trade Commission 


Members who de- 
sire to use the Association standards 
are required to submit to our labora- 
tories a sample of each individual 
dyeing and when the color meets all 
requirements, after actual tests, a li- 
cense number for that particular dye- 
ing is issued. The member can them 
use the Association label, known as 
the NAFAL label, bearing the license 
number, on each cut of the goods from 
that particular dyeing.” 

Edward R. Schwarz, who is in 
charge of the textile laboratory at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and Richard Knowland, consulting 
textile chemist, were the other speak- 
ers introduced at the meeeting by 
Chairman Perkins. The application 
of nomography to the cotton industry 
or the simplification of cotton calcula- 
tions by an ingenious system of charts 
which eliminate the necessity of 
mathematics was discussed by Mr. 
Schwarz. “The Slashing of Cotton 
Warps,” was the subject of Richard 
Knowland’s address in the program 
which was given over to a discussion 
of mill problems. 

\ dinner dance and entertainment 
especially arranged for the ladies ac- 
companying members and guests to 
the convention was staged at the Cop- 
lev-Plaza last evening. 
Mexican Government 
Textile Curtailment 


Checks 


Firms which have been threatening 
to close down mills in the 
States of Flaxcala of 
Mexico to relieve overproduction have 
been notified by Dr. Jose Puig Casau- 
rane, 


cotton 
Puebla and 


Secretary of Commerce, that 


such a move would be illegal, say 


reports from Mexico lhe Mexican 
president is said to consider the closure 
an attempt against order and _ social 
welfare. 

The Mexican secretary of commerce 


has proposed that the situation, which 
threatens to throw several thousand 
workers into idleness, be settled by 


arbitration. 
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Paris Sees Wool Fabrics Sustained by Fashion 
For Spring Wear 
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plush material 
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all open air stvles 


Mohair jersey, cashmere jersey, 
camel’s hair tricot, known as bloussé 
will be popular fancy materials which 
will head the list of 
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New Season’s Tone is Toward Novelties 
But Often on Classic Background 


By Jeanne Ledoux 


Center Shows a French Combination of Wool and Silk. 
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nating one: it 


card design; 
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will be found in the There wil checks, broad 


Draperies and Upholstery Fabrics from Representative French Looms 


stripes composed of a number of fine 
lines forming a narrow check at their 
meeting place. This com- 
will be made by a single 
shade of dark on light or of light on 
dark, in accordance with the color-on- 
color 


classical 
bination 


idea. 

Serges and armures will be on the 
order of the day for tailor-made cos- 
tumes and coats, long and three-quar- 
ter garments worn with light dresses 
and dresses of soft materials through- 
out. 

Reps (cote de cheval) and large 
ottoman will have to face 
bengaline as a competitor, because 
they will find favor in scalloped ef- 
fects, which will be-continued in rows 
of lines, arrangements on both sides, 
and these materials on ac- 
count of their peculiar texture are 
suitable for complicated styles for- 
merly favored by designers. 

There is much talk about change- 
able satin and Lyons satin for plain 
materials, still with the idea of silk 
costume and light garment, which as- 
itself and sets off the fashion 
with a pretty balancing classical note 
in the frivolities. 

For woven designs, pékené, baya- 
deres, striped materials, the cashmeres 
show to advantage in the arrangement 
of harmonious shades but always in 
direct opposition to perfect equilib- 
rium will for instance, 
the same 


grained 


because 


serts 


crowd of 


here be, 


six colors in 


note 
A Big Print Season 
eC 


We shall again see a big season of 
prints with small classical de- 
signs reminding us of tweeds, of the 
effects of crackled and tortuous shells, 
foliage covering the bottom of a sort 
of paving or broad broken lines or 
rows of shady rays. Rings meeting 
in checks and fluted checks will light 
up the clear, soft semi-shades of dark 
grounds. 

And lastly we shall not desert by 
any means the floral motives, but they 
will be enlivened this time by a ro- 
mantic charm on the one hand and 
on the other they will impart the 
pompadour grace with its ancient and 
precious appearance. The trimmings 
will correspond with the appearance 
of the materials of our plain style 
dresses and with our inclination to 
revert to the charm of the past. 

The broken stones will animate the 
lightness of voiles and crépes as well 
as that of silk muslins, which again 
will be used dull and waxed, for 
waxed materials, which were greatly 
in favor last year will still be popular 
in high class dressmaking next sum- 
mer. The brilliant pleases on account 
of these pretty rows of reflections 

(Continued on page 37) 
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The A. S. M. E. Meeting 


THE Textile Division of the American So- 

ciety of Mechanical Engineers furnished 
additional proof, at Greenville last week, of the 
soundness of its policy in conducting national 
textile meetings. Not only did it offer to the 
industry three excellent technical papers, but it 
presented the inspiring thoughts of two of the 
leading engineers of the country. 

Those who attended the banquet will not 
easily forget J. E. Sirrine’s insistence that at 
least as much thought be given to the produc- 
tivity per person as to productivity per machine. 
Nor will they forget the picture of the possi- 
bilities of research drawn by Alex Dow, presi- 
dent of the A. S. M. E. 

On the other hand, the engineers themselves 
gained much through their attendance at the 
Southern Textile Exposition, and their visit to 
a representative southern mill. 

The ever-increasing importance of the techni- 
cal man to industry makes these contacts of the 
greatest mutual benefit to both engineers and 


manufacturers. 
ee 


Piker Gambling Not Wanted - 


* VEN though the action of the New York 
4 Cotton Exchange in refusing either to 
split its trading unit, or to allow trading in 
both 100 and 50 bale units, may have been 
prompted solely by selfish interest, it will be 
commended by most spinners and_ shippers 
here is little demand from either of the latter 
for a 50 bale contract; such demand for it as 
existed came almost entirely from futures 
merchants desirous of interesting a larger 
clientele of small speculators in cotton futures 
trading, an element which has nothing in com- 
mon with legitimate trading interests and 
would regard the market merely as another 
gambling tool. 

Possibly, as claimed by some, there is an 
interesting demand from growers for oppor- 
tunity to hedge in as small as 50 bale contracts, 
but if so their demand is better met by con- 
tracts of that unit on the New Orleans and 
Chicago exchanges, both with southern deliv- 
ery. Those contracts are also available, of 
course, to the piker gamblers who find the 
New York units too large for their check 
books, although these two exchanges cannot 
be accused of having deliberately catered for 
such business, as has the cotton exchange in 
Alexandria (Egypt) with a 10 bale contract. 

If the New York exchange had granted 
southern delivery on its contract (as it will 
eventually, we believe) then the splitting of 
that contract for the benefit of cotton growers 
would provide a legitimate service. Meantime, 


while commending the exchange for its appar- 
ently unselfish action in refusing to encourage 
piker 


gambling, and also for its efforts to in- 
terest manufacturers in the more general use 
of 1s contract for hedging, we are not un- 





mindful of the fact that other than legitimate 
speculation plays a large part in the fluctuations 
of prices on that great mart. 
* * * 
Domestic Dye Production 

N THE 1928 Annual Review and Forecast 

Number of TExtTiLE Wor tp, published be- 
fore official information on the 1927 domestic 
dye output was available, it was stated that an 
increase had undoubtedly been effected over 
1926. The extent of that increase, as re- 
vealed by the Tariff Commission’s report re- 
leased this week, exceeds the most bullish ex- 
pectations. A total of 95,167,905 Ibs. of dyes 
was produced in this country in 1927—the 
largest output of any year in the history of the 
domestic industry. 

This whole subject has lost the “front page” 
position it enjoved during the days of war-time 
scarcity. Consequently, it is easy to forget the 
remarkable achievement represented by the 
building of this new American industry. How 








THE TEXTILE TREND 
Cotton Markets: Substantial optimism 
pervades market with steady buying ot 
many lines and underlying strength. Cur 
tailment during summer months is beginning 
| to make itself felt. Print cloth inquiry now 
goes into first quarter of next year 








and 
some trade moves for that period. Sheet 
ings are picking up on better operations }) 
| bag trade Osnaburgs spotty Wide sheet 
ings and bed sheets were advanced 


5%. Advance in some colored goods such 


as denims is expected soon. Cottons for 
women’s dresses continue to gain 

Wool Markets: The unseasonably warm 
weather recently has given a slight set-back 
to the healthy development of wool good 
which started as a result of the cool weathe1 
early in the month. Overcoatings particu 
larly feel the dullness, while suitings in 
oxford grays and shadow stripes still move 
Chinchillas for children’s wear have moved 
| well. Fine, sheer worsteds developing hop: 
fully for women’s wear. High grade wor- 
steds in men’s wear are slow. Weaving 
| yarns in small demand; improvement in 
| outerwear counts at slightly lower prices. 
Knit Goods: Makers of full-fashioned 
| hosiery are watching their market with the 
| thought that the popular priced numbers 

are in line for overproduction if not 
guarded. Holiday trade is a saving grace 
| here. Cuff socks are in preparation for 
| next spring. Men’s fancies still in demand 
at low prices. Underwear men believe fall 
reordering is near end but that cooler 

weather will bring buyers to seek hastened 
| delivery of goods under order. Women’s 
rayons continue to gain. 

Silk Markets: Prints, after several sea 
sons of importance, move on to greater suc- 
| cesses on silks for next spring according 
to present indications. New ideas include 
“twins.” “half-and-half” and border ef 
fects. Silk houses begin to feature all-rayon 
goods. General stocks are low. Crepe 
| satins appear good for spring. Moires 

give evidence of popularity. The general 
| turn of sentiment is most encouraging as 
| underlying conditions appear excellent. 
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ever, the story of that achievement should be 
kept alive as it is typical of possibilities in the 
combination of research and determination 

In 1913, only 13% of the dyes consumed 
here were produced in this country—and that 
13% represented chietly colors assembled from 
imported intermediates. In 1927, American 
dyes supply 94% of our requirements. Fur- 
thermore, there were exported over 26,000,000 
lbs. surplus. 

The consumer has profited also, since the 
average price per Ib. has steadily declined from 
$1.26 in 1917 to 39¢ in 1927. 

Ikven more important still is the increase in 
vat-dye production. The output of this type 
in 1927 was more than 5,960,000 Ibs., against 
+,030,000 Ibs. in 1926. The demand for fast 
colors has increased constantly—and the Amer- 
ican manufacturers are meeting this demand. 

This record of progress stands as one of the 
outstanding accomplishments in industrial 
history. oe pee 


A Research Information Source 
A SURVEY recently undertaken by the 
d 


lextile Research Council has disclosed 
the fact that no industrial or other technical 
research organization in this country has a 
central specialized library and = information 
source available to its research workers who, 
in undertaking the study of a problem, seek 
records of past and present accomplishment 
both direct and contributory, and desire to be 
kept up to date with titles or abstracts of cur- 
rent articles and researches bearing upon their 
particular line of investigation. 

Such a central source of information would 
seem to be the essential foundation of a re- 
search campaign whether undertaken by a firm 
or an industry, yet in practically all research, 
whether individual or cooperative, the experts 
who are employed are assumed to bring to 
their tasks complete knowledge of the litera 
ture of the subject and are relied upon to 
keep abreast of new developments. Even such 
super-scientists, however, may need to refresh 
their memories, and may be forced to spend 
as much time in this function and in keeping 
in touch with new developments as upon 
experimental work. 

The need of an information source for all 
industry of somewhat similar character was 
visualized by Harrison E. Howe some years 
ago when he was secretary of the National 
Research Council, but because of lack of in- 
terest and funds it never progressed beyond 
the latent stage. The nearest approach to a 
consummation of the idea is found in the title 
and abstracting service started recently by the 
United Engineering Societies’ Library of the 
Engineering Foundation, but it is confined to 
current literature, is specialized almost solely 
for the engineering field, and apparently has 
no facilities for library research. 

The Textile Research Council’s survey was 
prompted by a desire to secure a pattern for 
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specialized textile research library and _ re- 
search information source, believing this to be 
the necessary first step toward a well rounded 
research plan, and with a full realization of 
the fact that the textile industry is decidediy 
lacking in authoritative scientific literature. 
The latter fact might at first sight appear to 
simplify the textile library problem, but any- 
one who has undertaken textile research of a 
fundamental character involving fibers, finishe ; 
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and dyes realizes that it may lead him into 
practically all of the sciences, and often with- 
out disclosing desired information. <A textile 
research library, therefore, must comprise or 
have readily available the literature of prac- 
tically all sciences, arts and industries and their 
current literature. The latter must be skill- 
fully indexed and abstracted to meet specialized 
textile needs. 

The British textile industry research associa- 
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tions have undertaken something along the 
indexing and abstracting lines, but it is con- 
fined closely to the current world textile pub- 
lications, and, while commendatory, is de- 
cidedly incomplete; and, it must be frankly 
admitted, so is this brief attempt to emphasize 
the need of a complete textile library anc 
information source as the foundation of any 
plan of scientific, technical research for the 
textile industry. 














New Bedford Runs at 65% 


Outlook Brighter but New Markets 
May Have to be Sought 

New Beprorp, Mass.—No change 
is apparent in the operations of mills 
here recently released from the strike 
which held them idle for six months 
lhe Mig. Co., the Dart- 
mouth mill and the three rubber com- 


» 
Beacon 


pany owned tire fabric plants are run- 
ning at practically the same rates as 


previous to the strike’s end, and all 


26 mills that the strike affected, ex- 
cept the Sharp, which was unable to 
reopen except to run out stock in 
process, are Now back close to pre- 
strike levels of operation Produc 


the estimated at 


tion tor group 1S 


between 60 and 70% capacity and is 


expected to hang there until the fine 
sub- 


goods market undergoes a more 


than it shows 


stantial improvement 
any signs at present of doing 
Many of the have been 


successful in getting 


mills sur 


prisingly con- 
tracts, booked prior to the strike, re- 
Several are running at full 
others are 


instated 
single shift capacity. But 
experiencing difficulty in getting new 
business at a rate sufficient to war 
rant further extension of operations 
Consequently, there comes now from 
some quarters a cry for a renewed 
policy of curtailment, but the plea is 
likely to go unheeded. Mills that are 
forging ahead in a fairly satisfactory 
manner evince little patience with a 
program, having just 


a long, sweeping en 


curtailment 
emerged from 
forced one There is also a growing 
sentiment among the more prosperous 
that the day has passed when it was 


advisable for them to sacrifice them- 


selves in behalf of the “weaker sis 
ters.” 

There is also an increasing con 
fidence in the future apparent here 


and traceable to the private comment 
of the mill men themselves Pub- 
licly, Robert Amory, former president 
of the National Association of Cotton 
and head of Amory, 
Browne & Co., which control the New 
Bedford Spinning Co. among other 
mills in New England and the South, 
has said that with the New Bedford 
strike ended and indications all point- 
a wide demand for cotton fab- 
rics in the spring, “the situation of 
the cotton industry will undoubtedly 


Manufacturers 


ing to 


spring and summer of 1928, prospects 
should be even better in the coming 


Slight Reduction in Jute Acre- 
age in India This Year 


year. Present indications are that ; ; 4s ‘ 
, ; See : WasHINGTON, D. C.—Final fore- 
there will be a larger crop of Egyptian . . . 
7... Cast of the jute crop in the three 
cotton than last year, and as this is ; nt , ge : 
. largest producing provinces of India, 


the type used for fine yarns, it should 


ae » Bengal, Bihar, Orissa and Assam, is 
keep the prices of fine goods stable. 


estimated at 3,130,900 acres, accord- 
ing to the Directors of Agriculture of 
India, a slight decrease as compared 


New Bedford has undoubtedly lost 
for all time some of its markets, Mr. 


\mory believes. “The development vith the 3,374,100 acres in 1927, As- 
: ‘ D997 4 < : , # 
of new ones to replace those lost is sistant Trade Commissioner, Warren 
going to depend upon meeting the G. Patterson, of Calcutta, informed 


prices of fine goods from other do- the Department of Commerce here. 


mestic and also foreign sources. At The 1928 acreage in Bengal is 

28 acreag 
the is true that placed at 2,702,300 acres; in Bihar 
there ' New and Orissa at 247,000 and in Assam 
Bedford which can equal in quality a 
he says, “it is still neces- 


while it 
mills 


same time, 


are some outside 
181,600 acres, as compared with 
241,000 and 171,000 
sary to go to New Bedford for the acres respectively in 1927. The total 
really fine cottons in quantity.” vield of jute estimated tor these three 

= provinces is placed at 9,916,000 bales 
(bale equals 400 pounds) in 1928, as 


10,238,000 bales 


its products,” 2,962,000 


Bids on Textile Items Wanted 
by Army Depot 

PHILADELPHIA, — 
opened by the Depot Quarter master, 
U.S. Army, Oct. 30, to supply them 
with the following textile items: 1,064 
yds. silesia cloth, slate blue, 30” wide 
to conform with 
dated May 1, 1921; 
shirting, slate blue, to conform with 
specifications. It must be 36” wide, 
3.64 the vard, three 
harness twill, counting not less than 
74 ends to the inch in the warp and 
not less than 74 picks in the filling 
to the inch; to have a tensile strength 
of not less than 35 pounds to the inch 
in the warp and not than 35 
pounds to the inch in the filling. Bids 
will be opened also to supply 2.048 
light-weight, slate blue, 
2% in., 


compared with the 
produced last year. 

The yield this year in Bengal is 
placed at 8,589,000 bales, Bihar, and 
Orissa, including Nepal, 743,000 bales, 
and Assam 584,000 bales, as compared 
with 9,054,700, 717,000 and 466,300 
respectively last year. 


Sids will be 


specifications 6-18 
5.953 vds. cotton 





Re-elected President of Arizona- 
Pima Association 

K. D. Hellworth, of Phoenix, Ari- 
zona, has been re-elected president of 
the Arizona-Pima Cotton Growers’ 
Association, and F. J. Elliott, vice 
president; C. A. Martin, secretary and 
office manager; F. W. Griffin, treas- 
urer and Roy Nesbit, assistant office 
manager. 


ozs. to linear 


less 


vds., serge, 
5.5 oz. to the sq. yd.; 3134 to ; 
wide with selvages to conform with 
U. S. Army specifications 8-37; and 
striped sateen for sleeve 
with 


College Students Visit Webb 


Warehouse 

PHILADELPHIA.—A group of  stu- 
dents from Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, specializing in agricultural work, 
visited the wool warehouses of Chas. 
of gabardine, olive drab, J. Webb & Sons Co., Inc., at Dela- 
ware Ave. & Walnut St., Oct. 20 and 
were taken through that department 


on 709 yds., 
lining, conforming 

quality. Proposals for 
6,000 vds., 


sample for 
furnishing 


56-in. to 58-in. wide, 12 to 13 ozs., 
will be opened Nov. 1, 
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Associated Knit Underwear Manufacturers of America, Annual Meeting, 
Hotel Utica, Utica, N. Y., Nov. 14-16, 1928. 


Finishers Division, Southern Textile Association, 


Dyers, Bleachers and 
C., November, 1928 (date to be set later). 


Fall Meeting, Greenville, S. 


Power and Mechanical Engineering Exposition, Grand Central Palace, 
New York City, Dec. 3-8, 1928. 


be vastly improved in these last few American Association of Woolen and Worsted Manufacturers, Annual 
tl acer és Meeting and Banquet, Waldorf-Astoria, New York, Dec. 5, 1928. 
montns ot the vear, 
os : . ; Silk Associati Artes: 09 : r rte tte 
‘ I Nes immediate outlook for New oan Association of America, 57th Annual Dinner, New York City, Jan. 17, 
Bedtord,” he added, “will depend on 


Knitting Arts Exposition, Commercial Museum, Philadelphia, April 15-19, 


how the demand for fine goods de- 1929 
] : 1, > . 2 = 
velops in the next two months. As be ae a we : 
<otton has hecome increasinely popu- Twelfth Exposition of Chemical Industries, Grand Central Palace, New 
cotton is hecome creasingly po] York Citv. Mav 6-11. 1929 


| with Dame Fashion during the 


i 


> 





of this concern by Joseph Lord, Sr., 
who explained the methods employed 
in grading and sorting woo's to the 
students. Members of the agricul- 
tural classes of the college make this 
tour through the Webb warehouse an 
annual affair and time their visit with 


the annual foot-ball game with the 
University of Pennsylvania. After 
being shown through that building 


they visited the plant of S. B. & B. W. 
Fleisher, Inc., where Andrew S. 
Webb, head of this company, 
plained the various processes in spin- 
ning of worsted yarns. 


exX- 


Eastern Carolina’s Section Dis- 
cussed Waste 

The Eastern Carolina division of 
the Southern Textile Association held 
its semi-annual meeting at the textile 
school of N. C. State College of Agri- 
culture and Engineering, Raleigh, N. 
C., recently. D. F. Lanier, superin- 
tendent of the Oxford Cotton Mills, 
Oxford, presided over the meeting. N, 
B. Hill, superintendent of Kinston 
Cotton Mills, Kinston, is secretary ot 
the division. 

About 150 superintendents and 
overseers of Eastern Carolina mills 
attended the meeting and were wel- 
comed by Dean Thomas Nelson of the 
Textile School. 

Under the general heading of 
“waste” the following topics were dis- 
Waste of cotton in process; 
waste of supplies; 
effort: waste of 


cussed: 
waste of 
waste of 
money. 
The discussions were partic:pated in 
by many of those present and were 
productive of much helpful informa- 


labor: 
human 


tion. 


New Orleans Cotton Brokers 


Favor 50-Bale Contract 

Elimination of the present 100-bale 
contract in favor of a uniform 50-bale 
unit for the futures market of the 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange was 
recommended in a resolution adopted 
on Wednesday by the New Orleans 
Future Cotton Brokers Association. 

Both 50-bale and 100-bale units are 
now offered on the floor, and the trade 
in the former is said to exceed the 
larger unit, although present reports 
of trade show only the too-bale 
market 


Prescott Warping Co., Paterson, 
N. J., recently formed with capital of 
$125,000, to operate a local mill, will be 
represented by Thomas Prescott, 79 Mat- 
lock St., Paterson, principal incorporator. 
Company will specialize in silk and wool 


} 


production, 
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Corticelli Opens for Spring 


New Ideas in Border Effects— 
Rayon Fabrics Included 


Designing of printed silks with an 
eye to increasing the scope and ver- 
satility of uses in producing unique 
styles of costumes will play a leading 
part in the spring offerings of broad- 
silks and in keeping with this trend 


the Corticelli Silk Co., in its show 
rooms at 136 Madison Ave., New 


York is featuring many novel printed 
silk fabrics. Outstanding among 
these are the new multi-colored half- 
ind-half ensemble effects and the 
unusually complete collection of border 
ideas, 


The half-and-half fabrics are 40 
inches wide, produced 20 inches in one 
combination and 20 inches in reverse 
of the same combination, giving oppo- 
site effects, and are especially attrac- 
tive when made into costumes using 
this lighter variation for the upper 
part of the dress and other for the 
skirt. This style of design has been 
brought out in six colors of each pat- 


tern with small geometric and floral 
motifs. 


The border idea is developed in 
fabrics with a different border on each 
side with small all over design be- 
tween. The body of many of these 
fabrics consist of a contrasting varia- 
tion of polka dot. Unlimited possi- 
bilities are offered in the use of an 
other variety of border. This border 
‘omprises about three inches at the 
selvage edge on one side of the pat- 
tern, printed in contrasting colors en 
abling one to use this bright section 
for edged scarf effects, a border for 
the skirt, or original ideas for sleeves. 

Each 


season synthetic fibers are 


playing a greater part in fabrics pro- 
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Among the New Cheney Prints—Above, Suave Ray and Below, a Kiddie Print on 
“Peach-down” Radium 


duced by the broadsilk trade and for 
spring Corticelli is showing attractive 
printed patterns on Celanese Moire in 
cravat designs for tailored costumes. 


Spun silk has also come to the fore- 
ground and is being sponsored in the 
offerings of Kiddie Prints made on 
the company’s “Peach down” radium 
in juvenile figures and in new designs 
on the same fabric for the negligee 
trade. 

To complete the line of spring fab 
rics a comprehensive group of printed 
georgettes and chiffons has been pro 
duced in a range of attractive colors 
and delicate designs and many novel 
printed patterns old 
fashioned tin type, natural florals and 
a series of four designs in the field 
and forest idea have been devised fot 
the all silk “Thistledown” 


such as an 


radium. 
Modernistic patterns and floral de 
signs in pastel shades for dance and 





A Group of Corticelli Border Print Effects 


party frocks are shown; also a group 
of all rayon printed crepes which this 
company has named Suave Ray pro- 
duced in a line of tweed or woolen 
effects in tan, rose, navy, black green 
and red; small florals with 
colorings, large flowers having a 
hand painted effect, stripes in multi 
color for sports wear, designs in a 


vivid 


geometric theme, and a printed rayon 
satin worked out in negligee patterns 


Widder’s Multi-Color Prints 


Initial Early Spring Group Fea- 
tures Small and Medium Patterns 

\s a supplement to the group ot 
plain silks 
\\ idder a collection ot weighted 
printed crepe silks is 


presented seasonally by 
Bros 


now offered fo1 


spring, 1929, by this house. The pat- 
terns include a range of large, medium 
and small motifs in two-, three-, four 
and five-color combinations with em 
phasis on the three and four-color 
prints 


the collection, it was 
floral 


these are 


In preparing 
intended to covet 
and modern 
found 


a selection ot 
themes, and 
the 


placement, with some 


mostly in close, allover 
attention given 
also to the widely dispersed designs. 

There has been considerable thought 
and while these 
give the impression of vitality and 


brightness, they are, nevertheless, sub 


given to color effects, 


dued either by the background or in the 
blending. Black or dark grounds 
have a tendency to emphasize color 
tones, especially in patterns where 
reds and orange shades figure 
Included in the 


range are several 


medium 
effective 


pattern 
swirl de- 
signs and variations of the swirl. In 
one instance the feeling of animation 
is heightened by the development of 
these motifs in solid outline, 
“sketch” formation closely grouped. 
In other instances, 


and 


the background is 
relieved by the arrangement of floral 
stems which are placed like cross sticks 
in sections where the florals are not 
assembled. 

The smaller patterns include tiny 
bud and petal motifs, lozenge effects, 
irregular squares that suggest the 
modernistic, and florals variously in 
terpreted. In these there is a choice 
of the open and close patterns. 
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Paris and Wool Fabrics 
(Continued from page 32) 
which aid us in our search among 

pinking effects and reincrustation 
Muslins and silk voiles will be used; 

also 1 and Chenilla 

pastille and pea stripes, che 


rroche silk with 


] 


| t 
CRS and Ue 


large rings, 


tached motives: triangles, 


arabesques and small bits of foliage 


Che Chenilla motives will be em 
ploved for rich relief effects on crepe 
] 


de-chine, tulle, velvet and voile-velvet 


In the summer we shall again see 
velvet chiffon in a number of elegant 
models, especially for the afternoon. 

In the evening, lace, tulles, brodeés, 
Chantilly will compete to charm 
against the taffetas and crepe geor 
gette; on the latter we 


finest beadings. 


shall see the 

Evening dresses, which in spite of 
the season, will be trimmed with light 
furs with long, soft hair of the most 
paradoxical tints, will favor brodés 
velvets on plain colors and printed vel 
vets, the soft garment in relief, faille, 
the old satin with metal armor. <A 
charming novelty which has appeared 
this winter and still popular is the 
“velours miniature” on 
different materials ; 
faille, crépe-de-chine or 
this with an_ effect of 
tonality. 


a ground of 
voile, silk alpaca, 
satin, and 


different 


The large lamés with a surface of 
pure gold or silver, gold satins with 
a slight crackle in the design, will be 
worn at sumptuous nocturnal gather 
ings 


And we shall 


but come to stay) printed lamés, snake 


have (already seen 


skin lamés with glacé and changing 
as “Au 
rainbows 


reflections. The lamés known 


rore” with rows of are a 
novelty for which a success has been 
prophesied. Among the small sports 
silks, which compose the elegant fam 


ilv of noticed an 


summer, we have 
idea for schappe crepe, bourette, which 
has been 


mall 


enlivened this year witha 


metal Kolienne 
printed 


cottons also, such 


trimming; the 
and ‘Tarara linen, which is 
with stripes; a few 


as velvet with chased sides, ribbed 


\ ely et. 
Furnishing Materials 


If we glance at the furnishing ma 
terials we shall find our greatest spe 
cialists rivaling in beauty and apply- 
ing to furniture the sumptousness of 
the general fashion. 

Frappé velvet in beige, shell and 
a magnificence with 
out any equal for vestibules and stu 


dios. 


gray tints is of 
On the walls of staircases we 
find striped linen and rows of sha 
dows with broken motives and lumi 
nous rays, while the broche taft, glacé 
or printed pompadour belong to the 
boudoirs and intime places; the fairy 
like charm of the lamés, flowered silk, 
brocade and moirés are for large re 
ception. Bright red and gold merge 
into soft shades of a pastelline na- 
ture to form contrasting effects re 
sponding to the originality of the lines 
of new style furniture, and to serve 
as a framing to their fine gray, red 
or light tonalities, 
at present. 


which are the rage 
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General Conditions Favorable and Outlook for 


Gradual Improvement in Textiles, Says 





N the whole, the favorable business factors 
gained on the unfavorable ones last 
month. It is fairly safe to forecast good 
business, including a large physical volume and 
fair to good profits, throughout the coming 
winter. 
Favorable Conditions 

The most notable changes during the last few 
weeks have been as follows: 

(1) Any political uncertainties that existed 
have been practically removed, it now being 
generally accepted that the Republican party will 
win. 

(2) Easier conditions have developed in the 
money markets. This is due to gold imports 
and a reduction in the borrowings of the member 
banks from the reserve banks. The Federal Re- 
serve banks, moreover, have bought at least the 
usual seasonal quantity of bills in the open 
market and have slightly increased their pur- 
chases of Government securities. Also com- 
mercial loans have increased less than usual for 
the season. These developments have fully offset 
the continued expansion of loans to brokers and 
dealers for stock exchange purposes. 

(3) The railways have recently made a little 
more favorable showing, particularly in the 
matter of net revenue and income. Car loadings, 
too, have increased a little and for two or three 
weeks have exceeded the figures of a year ago. 

(4) The automobile 
phenomenal showing, 


business continues its 
actually increasing in 
\ugust and declining less than usual in Septem- 
ber. The prosperity of the automobile manu- 
facturers has carried the steel and copper pro- 
ducers along with it. 

(5) Finally, retail and wholesale trade have 
gained in activity, and together with the auto- 
mobile business, indicate the prevalence of good 
consumer purchasing power. September depart- 
ment store sales, allowing for seasonal conditions, 
were at the best annual rate that has appeared 
since August last year. The trend of wholesale 
les was upward in August. 


Conditions Mixed 


and industry is but little better than sidewise. 
There are a number of “buts” to be applied to 
the favorable points just mentioned. The polit- 
ical situation has never been in much doubt this 





















The analysis and forecast by Dr. Lewis H. | 
Haney, Director, New York University, Busi- 
ness Research Bureau, which regularly appears | 
on this page, considers various branches of the 
textile industry from week to week. The con- 
clusions reached in the Analyst are mostly | 
forecasts and generally apply to a time two | 
or three months ahead. The Analyst is based 
on statistical data and does not reflect tem- 
porary trade sentiment. 


SUMMARY—GENERAL | 


1. Favorable conditions affecting gen- 
eral business have gained and the out- | 


look through the winter is good. There 
are sufficient unfavorable conditions, 


however, to much 


expansion. 


prevent further 
2. The textile industries in general 
continue in a semi-depressed condition, 
and manufacturers’ earnings are low, 
but the outlook is better, and gradual 
improvement is probable. 


vear and has not been a factor of much impor 
\bove all, 
become a little easier, it should be 
they are far 


rates have 
noted that 
from easy. The money market is 
in the worst shape that it has been since 1920, 
which was a year of crisis. 


tance. while money 


Both call loans and 
time loans have been averaging about double the 
yield on stocks and nearly 3% 
the yield on high grade bonds. 
funds for purposes are_ yielding 
much more than the return on invested capital, 
and is an unsound condition. 


higher than 
This means that 
speculative 


Excessive specu- 
lation on the stock exchange is absorbing a 





Nevertheless, conditions continue quite mixed large and larger proportion of the _ nation’s 
and when one makes allowance for the usual funds. Money rates are bound to stay high 
autunin expansion, the average trend of business until liquidation in stocks is forced. here is 
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GENERAL TEXTILE BAROMETER—Wholesale Dry Goods Sales 
{djusted for seasonal variation; 1922-1926 Average = 100; (Federal Reserve 
Board) Dep’t Store Sales—Adjusted for seasonal variation and trend; (Fed- 
eralReserve Board) Composite Value of Textile Manufactures (Estimated) 
' eighted Composite of Cotton, Wool, and Silk Machinery Activity adjusted 
‘or Seasonal Variation and price levels (N. Y. University, Bureau of Business 






Dr. Haney 


no indication of any considerable amount of gold 
imports. 

As to the railways, while it is true that their 
net revenues have increased, it is also true that 
their gross revenues show no gain over a year 
ago. In September the total volume of freight 
traffic increased less than usual for the season. 

The high rate of activity in the automobile 
business has been long maintained and its impor- 
tance in the general business situation would be 
difficult to exaggerate. Even here, however, it 
may be pointed out that a seasonal decline in the 
business has already begun and that the sales of 
General Motors’ company cars fell off more 
than usual in September. The question is, 
how long can such a wave of motor activity last? 
\nd another question is, is it not quite dangerous 
to have the industries of the country so largely 
dependent upon the present [ 
production in the 


abnormal rate of 
automobile industry? Such 


questions, however, merely suggest caution. 


Unfavorable Factors 


\mong the more positively unfavorable busi- 
ness factors are the following: 

(1) The trend of building activity, aside from 
certain large construction projects, has been 
downward jor two or three months, and contem 
plated new construction and building 


have both fallen to rather low levels 


permits 


(2) Speculation on the stock exchange has 
reached a pitch of extravagance which is 
dangerous, and the excessive amount of credit 
that is tied up in speculation is having some 
effect in retarding business expansion in other 
directions. New 
sharply. 

(3) The trend of foreign trade has been 
downward during the months of August and 
September, due consideration being given to the 
merely seasonable changes. This suggests the 


bond issues have fallen” off 


possibility that in spite of our large automobile 
exports, foreign trade developments may become 
less favorable decline in the 
volume of foreign loans has tended to check the 


growth of our export trade. 


Certainly the 


(4) Finally, the present downward trend of 


commodity prices is to be noted. A majority ot 
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Southern Mill Stocks 
Dickson & Co.). 


University, Bureau of Business Research). 
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2. COTTON MILL EARNINGS AND SECURITY PRICES—Net Earnings 


in Cotton Cloth Industry 


Computed from the cost of raw material, labor, 


fuel, etc., the price of finished goods and the volume of production (New York 


New Bedford Mill Stocks—Aver- 


age price 25 New Bedford Cotton Mill Stocks (New Bedford Standard). 
Average price 25 Southern Cotton Mill Stocks (R. S. 
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- Rogers Caldwell Outlines Favorable 


Textile Mill of Thos. 
Henry & Sons, of 
Nashville, Tenn. 


One of marble quar- 

ries of Gray-Knox 

Marble Co., Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 


One of the several industrial plants of the Tennessee 
Products Corporation. 
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Industrial Factors 
in lLennessee 


Industry in Tennessee is favored with an abun- 
dant supply of competent American labor. This 
is one of the largest factors operating today in 
drawing industrial enterprises from Northern 
and Eastern locations to this state. 

New industries moving into Tennessee, as well 
as those already in the state, are assured that not 
only will their labor supply be adequate but also 
that it will be efficient and contented under proper 
management. Labor difficulties in this state are 
very rare indeed. 

Tennessee has barely entered upon the great in- 
dustrial development which lies before it. Its 
resources of labor, raw materials and power have 
hardly been tapped. In spite of the state’s re- 
markable industrial expansion since the World 
War, there is still the opportunity for other in- 


dustrial enterprises to enter under the most fav- 


, n Ca de 


orable auspices. 


Caldwell & Company 


Hermitage Portland Cement Co., Nashville, Tenn. 


ENLARGED PROFITS AWAIT YOU IN TENNESSEE 


Caldwell & Company are the South’s leading 
investment bankers, and are nationally known 
as specialists in Southern securities. Through 
sound financing they have been able to attract 
many new industries into their home state of 
Tennessee and to assist many old Tennessee in- 
dustries to greater development. Four of these 
enterprises in varied lines of business are pic- 
tured here. 

From first-hand knowledge of industrial con- 
ditions in this section, Caldwell & Company are 
glad to recommend Tennessee as a sound and 
profitable location for manufacturing and dis- 
tributing. As Mr. Caldwell points out, only the 
surface of the state’s industrial development has 
been scratched. Never have all factors been 


more favorable to new enterprises. Vast devel- 
opment is yet in prospect, and the greatest prof- 
its will go to those firms which become estab- 
lished as soon as possible. 

Tennessee is not merely a leading Southern 
state; it is one of the important states of the 
Union. With natural resources unsurpassed, 
this state has gone further, perhaps, in com- 
parative development, than any other state in 
recent times. 

Write to the Industrial Department of The 
Tennessee Electric Power Company for a survey 
of actual facts on Tennessee as applied to your 
particular business. Address R. C. LEONARD, 
Industrial Agent, 321 Power Building, Chatta- 
nooga, for complete information. 


BUILD YOUR MILL IN TENNESSEE 
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mmodity price changes during the last two or 
ree weeks have been in a downward direction, 
th the weakness in hides and leather an out- 
inding development. 


7 extile Outlook a Little More Favorable 


Our general textile barometer this month 
makes a more favorable appearance. August 
data indicate improvement. Both the total pro- 
duction activity in the chief textile lines and the 
total value of the products turned out, showed an 
upward trend in August, considering the season. 
Though still very low, the recovery in activity 
is encouraging, particularly as accompanied by 
sufficient strength in prices to maintain the total 
value of the output. 

More than this, good gains were scored both 
in wholesale dry goods sales and in department 
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made from the low levels reached in the spring. 
Department store sales advanced in August, and 
in September rose above normal 
time since August last year. This 
notable in that September was a short month. 

Both wholesale and retail trade are now rela- 
tively high in comparison with the textile output, 
and would justify a little increase, both in textile 
production and textile prices. Any expansion, 
however, should be cautious and selective,—should 
be confined to the most wanted lines. In this 
connection, we note that wool manufacturing 
appears to show the best adjustment between 
supply and demand. Cotton textiles come next. 
Silk manufacturing is still the least favorably 
adjusted. 


for the first 


t 
is the 


more 
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improved slightly. But, allowing for the usual 
interval between the purchase of raw wool and 
the completion of the manufacturing process, no 
gains in actual margins earned have yet appeared. 
It is probable, however, that a small increase in 
earnings will be shown in the fourth quarter. A 
fractional the common stocks of wool 
manufacturers occurred in September, which may 
indicate that the bottom has been reached, but is 
insignificant in comparison the 
buoyancy of the stock market. 

Cotton mill stocks declined further in Septem- 
ber. The common stocks of New Bedford mills 
averaged 57 against 57.5 in August. Southern 
mill stocks declined to 123.3 on the average 
against 125 in the preceding month. Cotton tex- 
tile manufacturers’ margins are still below a 
profitable level and mill consumption declined in 


gain in 


with general 


store sales. 


1927. 


Wholesale dry goods sales, after 
making due allowance for merely seasonal varia- 
tions, made the best showing since September, 
Apparently a definite recovery has been 


evident as yet. 


the manufacturers’ 


Little improvement in wool manufacturing is 
It is true that mill consumption, 
considering the season, gained in August. 
replacement 


Also 


margins have 


September. 


We know that real improvement has 


occurred in the cotton textile situation, but has 
not yet been reflected in reported earnings or 
security prices. 





Machinery Show at Nottingham 





British Concerns Display 
New Devices to Trade 


(From Our Regular Correspondent) 


NOTTINGHAM, ENGLAND. 

HE Annual Exposition of Hosiery 

Machinery and Textile Appliances 
organized by the Hosiery Advisory 
Committee of the Nottingham (Eng- 
land) University has now become one 
ot the leading textile shows in Britain. 
The number of exhibitors is not large, 
but the show is well attended. It is 
largely due to the fact that no larger 
hall can be obtained at the present 
time, that a large number of firms 
are unavoidably absent. 


In any exposition such as this, it 
is natural that a proportion of the 
machinery and the goods shown, 
should be more or less standardized. 
In the case of the Nottingham Ex- 
position, however, there were many 
novelties and in the following notes 
an effort has been made to bring to 
the notice of TEXTILE WorLp read- 
ers the salient points of interest. 


Thomas Broadbent & Sons Ltd. oi 
Huddersfield had on show their new 
hydro-extractors, for which the firm 
has earned an international reputation, 
but the greatest interest was shown in 
the new Centrifugal Curling Machine 
which the firm has just placed on the 
market. As the name _ suggests, this 
machine has been designed to give a 
waviness not naturally possessed by 
the material to be treated. Pile fabrics 
such as astrakans, carpets, rugs, mats, 
table covers, etc., can be treated and 
hitherto the work has been done by 
hand. It can be set to curl any num- 
ber of ends together by means of a 
simple change gear. Worsted, woolen, 
coarse hair yarns and rayon of all types 
and counts may be curled on this ma- 
chine. So far as the rayon weaving 
trate is concerned, there are great pos- 
sib:lities in the use of this machine for 
the production of really suitable warp 
yarns, and at the forthcoming Manches- 
ter machinery exhibition it is anticipated 
tha’ the firm will be in a better position 
to vive fuller particulars in regard to 
th’ particular branch. 


In the operation of the machine, the 
ends of yarn are first wound on the 
metal bobbin and are then passed 
through a spiral chuck. Next to this is 
a patent adjustable tension device com- 
prising two parallel gripping surfaces 
with springs, the power of which may 
be varied by means of a movable collar 
furnished with a graduated scale. The 
curled rope of yarn passes between two 
rubber covered rollers direct to the 
swift. Both the rollers and the revolv- 
ing frame are positively geared, but 
simple change-gear wheels enable any 
degree of curl to be obtained. The 
chain driven swift is fitted with a fric- 
tion clutch, thus allowing for variation 
of speed according to tension. The 
twisted material is then set by boiling 
and rewound on to the swift with the 
separate ends of yarns arranged in paral- 
lel order. 


The Broadbent firm was also showing 
latest design 48-inch direct electrically 
driven, suspended, hydro-extractor. This 
is arranged so that all parts of the 
machine are above the floor level, con- 
sequently no pit is necessary, the only 
foundation being a bed of concrete. The 
motor is direct coupled to the cage 
spindle without clutch. The 30-inch 
self balancing motor driven  hydro- 
extractor was also shown. This em- 
bodies a three point suspension arrange- 
ment which allows the whole machine 
to oscillate and find its own center of 
gravity. In this case the machine is 
rigid and contains a flexible bearing 
which enables the cage only to oscillate 
and balance itself according to the un- 
even loading of the cage. This flexibil- 
ity is attained by means of a conical 
rubber buffer bearing which carries the 
housing of the ball bearings in which 
the cage spindle revolves. 


Geo. Blackburn & Sons Ltd., Not- 
tingham, made a special feature of their 
Model “K” machine for fine gauge silk 
hose, built in all gauges up to 3%-inch 
diameter, 300 needles, fitted with auto- 
matic elastic welt, mock seam, fashion 
marks, tapered heel, reduced heel giving 
an exceptionally neat ankle, and pony 


high splicing. Machines for the manu 
facture of the latest fish-net, lace clock 
and spiral floating striped hose and halt 
hose. The monel metal rotary dyeing 
machines of the American Laundry 
Machinery Co. were also shown. 


Considerable 


interest was shown in 
the excellent display made by Cour- 
taulds Ltd. An effort had been made, 


not to display exceptional fabrics but 
rather a comprehensive range of all 
the rayon materials made in the Not- 
tingham area. Perhaps the most inter- 
esting yarn shown was the new “Dulen- 
za,” which has been especially prepared 
for the highest grades of hose. “Dul- 
enza,’ as the name suggests, is a two 
denier filament dull luster yarn of 
exceptionally soft feel and_ beauty. 
“Seraceta” was also shown. This is the 
Courtauld acetate yarn which is becom- 
ing increasingly popular in this country 
and for which the demand is now 
greater than the supply. An attractive 
bedspread was shown made up of vis- 
cose combined with “Seraceta,” and the 
result was most effective. Combinations 
of silk and rayon in lace were interest- 
ing, and it was also noted that in the 
milanese underwear trade, many manu- 
facturers are now turning out standard 
lines in 50 denier viscose. The uphol- 
stery fabrics were also favorably com- 
mented upon. 


Dobson & Barlow, Ltd., Boston, as 
one of the leading firms of textile ma- 
chinists specializing in the production of 
rayon machinery, had the largest booth 
in the exposition. The three machines 
shown were a centrifugal viscose spin- 
ning machine, a reeler and a bleaching 
machine. The spinning machine em- 
bodied several new features. In the first 
place, in order to reduce the strain, the 
traverse has been arranged in sections, the 
rise and fall of which do not synchronise, 
but follow each other so that an even 
strain and a perfectly balanced shaft is 
obtained. Each section is driven by inde- 
pendent cams, the power to which is 
transmitted by means of a_ revolving 
shaft, thus eliminating all torque trouble. 
The gearing and lubrication have been 
improved. The arrangements for deal- 
ing with the liquors overflowing from 
the spinning baths and running from the 
center channel have been revised. The 
pump unit is so arranged that it is ac- 
cessible and at the same time all vital 
parts are protected from attack by cor- 
rosive liquors. Balkelite has been em- 
ploved in many parts and the method of 


The venti- 
a hood which 
connects above the godet rollers and in- 
dependently from the center of the ma- 
chine to the spinning boxes. The center 
duct is constructed of aluminum. 


ventilation has been altered. 
lation is effected through 


In the reeling machine, the chief im- 
provement is in the swift. This is so 
arranged that it can usually be left upon 
the machine permanently, the girl oper- 
ating being thereby relieved of the neces- 
sity of taking the swift off for doffing. 
The swift is otherwise of the usual col- 
lapsible type. The bleaching machine em- 
bodies several improvements, the chief 
of which is the arrangement by which 
the cams lift the traverse bars which 
then move forward carrying the hanks of 
rayon suspended on the bleach rods and 
gently lowering them into a new station. 
There is therefore a complete absence 
of jarring and swaying. The machine 
carries out the combined processes of 
desulphiding, washing, bleaching, scour- 
ing, washing and soaping the hanks of 
rayon, 


D. A. de Knegt, Ltd., Leicester, was 
showing a reverse plaiting machine for 
producing fancy hose or half hose with 
unlimited patterning possibilities in 
checks, solid diamonds, etc. The ma- 
chine is made by G, Hilscher of Chem- 
nitz. Four or six color striping can be 
obtained, and it is said that one machine 
gives a production of 28 doz. pairs per 
week. 


Livesey & Crowther, Ltd., Manches- 
ter, were showing the new and improved 
Schweiter winder for rayon of the finest 
deniers and filaments. The feeler on the 
builder motion has been made much more 
sensitive. The hank swift has been some- 
what altered. The cams which operate 
the builder motion traverse bar and those 
which raise and lower the main driving 
shaft give increased speed when winding 
on the nose of the bobbin, have been im- 
proved. The bobbin has been stand- 
ardized. 


The firm has introduced the Schaff- 
house fully automatic triple system power 
jacquard machine. The triple system 
camlocks complete a full three color 
course of jacquard knitting at each trav- 
erse of the cam carriage at the expense 
of one jacquard card. There was also 
a new double system power jacquard ma- 
chine especially designed for manufactur- 
ers of women’s rayon knitwear. Finally 


the stand was interesting on account of a 
(Continued on page 63) 
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T is the trade-mark of National ... identi- 
fication of a service intimately connected 
with important problems of the textile in- 


. ° at dustry ... of resources commensurate with 
of amature, progressive service in Dye- : cae 
ing, Weighting, Finishing and Printing the responsibility. 


The Scope of NATIONAL Service National, through its reputation, immediately 
PIECE aie | ames suggests the valuable scientific spirit in DYE- 
WEIGHTING RIBBONS ING, WEIGHTING, FINISHING and PRINTING. 
FINISHING SKEIN SILK : . ‘ 

ROLLER AND RAYON AND Appraise the quality of workmanship of 
BLOCK PRINTING CELANESE fabrics bearing this mark. Invariably it is of 
KNITTED FABRICS = MOTRE an excellence that returns an extra profit to 

MIXED GOODS 


the manufacturer. 


NATIONAL SILK DYEING COMPANY 


5 COLT STREET, PATERSON, N. J. 
New York Salesroom: 102 Madison Avenue Works: Paterson, N. J., Dundee Lake, N. J., Allentown, Pa., Williamsport, Pa. 
Canadian Branch: 


DOMINION SILK DYEING AND FINISHING COMPANY, LIMITED, DRUMMONDVILLE, P. Q., CANADA 


TORONTO SALESROOMS MONTREAL 
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THE PERSONAL PAGE 


Lewis D. Blake has been elected 
resident and treasurer of Belton (S. C.) 
Mills succeeding E. A. Smyth, who will 
however, remain chairman of the board 
of directors. V. W. Vaughn has been 
named secretary and assistant treasurer. 


S. P. Cooper, president of the Hen- 
derson Cotton Mills and Harriett Cotton 
Mills, Henderson, N. C., has been elected 
a member of the board of directors of 
lhe Cotton-Textile Institute. 


William H. Sweatt, president of the 
\merican Felt Co., Boston, Mass., and 
Mrs. Sweatt, have returned from an ex- 
tended European tour. 


Sumner Clement, president of Lowe, 
Donald & Co., Inc., Boston, Mass., sailed 
from that port last week on a European 
trip. 

Walter L. Mulligan, former pres- 
ident of the Indian Orchard ( Mass.) 
Co., has resigned as president of the 
United Electric Light Co., Springfield, 
Mass., on account of ill health. 

William W. Windle, president and 
treasurer of the W. W. Windle Co., 
Millbury, Mass., and family, are spend- 
ing a vacation at Pinehurst, N. C. 

Max Thus, president and superin- 
tendent of the Reading (Pa.) Dyeing 
Co., has gone to Germany where he will 
spend several months. 

John Barnes, president of the Blood 
Knitting Co., Amsterdam, N. Y., is one 
of the newly elected directors of the 
Chamber of Commerce of that city. 

Donald Ashbrook, formerly with the 
U. S. Finishing Co. has been appointed 
plant manager of the company and Wal- 
ter Howell, formerly with Joseph Ban- 
croft & Sons Co., has been made sales 
manager. All appointments take effect 
immediately. 

E. M. Kennedy, president of the 
Scotsmoor Co., Inc., Johnstown, N. Y., 
will leave soon for Florida where he will 
spend the winter. 

Hiram Rivitz, president, and Freder- 
ick C. Niederhauser, vice president, of 
the Industrial Rayon Corp., Cleveland, 
O., who have been in Europe for several 
weeks, have sailed for the United States. 


John Barbey, president of the Vanity 
Fair Silk Mills; Henry Jansen, vice 
president, and Gustave Oberlaender, 
secretary and treasurer of the Berkshire 
Knitting Mills, Reading, Pa., have been 
elected members of the executive com- 
mittee of the Reading Hospital. 


Richard Lennihan, treasurer of the 
Hamilton Woolen Co., Southbridge, 
Mass., has been elected first vice presi- 
dent of the Southbridge Manufacturers’ 
& Merchants’ Association. George A. 
* Litchfield, of the Litchfield Shuttle Co., 


was reelected treasurer. 


S. D. Bausher, treasurer of the Acorn 
Hosiery Mills, Inc., Reading, Pa., and 
t Glorie Underwear Mill, Inc., Eu- 
taula, Ala., has returned to his home in 
Reading from Alaska, where he has been 
spending the summer. 


R. A. Anspach, formerly assistant 
treasurer of the H. W. Anthony Co., 
“trausstown, Pa., has resigned and will 

ve with his family to Hagerstown, 

\d., where he will be the direct repre- 

ntative of the Equitable Life Insurance 
Lo. of Iowa. 


} 


Ernest Littlewood, for 30 years em- 
ployed in the Boston office of the Fisher 
Mfg. Co., Fisherville, Mass., has been 
promoted to assistant treasurer of the 
company. 

Col. J. R. Simpson, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Sidney Blumen- 
thal & Co., Inc., Shelton, Conn., was re- 
cently elected chairman of the board of 
directors of the Van Raalte Co., Inc., 
New York. W. B. Warner, also of 
Sidney Blumenthal & Co., Inc., was also 
named a director of the New York Com- 
pany. 


J. Trevino Garcia, of Tarras, Coa- 
huila, Mexico, is making a tour of the 
United States, studying the methods of 
the textile industry. He is a representa- 
tive of the Compania Industrial of De 
Parras, South America. He attended 
the Southern Textile Exposition in 
Greenville last week. 


John MacNee has been appointed a 
director of Stephen Sanford & Sons, 
Inc., Amsterdam, N. Y., to succeed Gil- 
bert Darwin, who recently resigned to 
accept a position in England. 


L. C. Smith has been named agent for 
the Columbia (S. C.) Mills, succeeding 
S. K. Oliver, who resigned. 


Frederick G. Thomas has resigned 
his position as agent of the Webster, 
Mass., mills of the American Woolen 


Co. and plans to make an extended trip 
to California for his health during the 
winter months. 

O. W. Gridley, general manager oi 
the Utica (N. Y.) Knitting 
director in a new concern incorporated 
last week under State laws to do busi 
ness in that city as the Osbee Holding 
Corp. 

William Duckworth, former superin- 
tendent of the Ipswich Mills, Lowell, 
Mass., will become manager of a mill 
in Central Falls, R. L, 
report. 

Arthur H. Thomas, of Fort Mill, 
S. C., and J. J. Brown, of Weston, Tex., 
have accepted positions as research fel- 
lows in the Textile School of North 
Carolina State College, Raleigh, N. C. 
Mr. Thomas graduated from the Tex- 
tile School in 1926 and spent some time 
in the dye laboratory of the Riverside 
& Dan River Mills, Danville, Va., be- 
fore going to the Fort Mill (S. C.) 
Mfg. Co. as a foreman. He will devot< 
his time to dyeing and finishing prob- 
lems. Mr. Brown is a graduate of the 
Textile Department of Texas A. & M. 
College and has had experience in Texas 
mills. He will devote his time to card 
ing and spinning problems. 

Dr. Carlton T. Smith has been ap- 


Co. 6 a 


according to 


pointed surgeon of the Worcester 
(Mass.) district of the American Steel 
& Wire Co., succeeding the late Dr. 


William H. Rose. 


Frank W. Gainey of Lawrence, 
Mass., has been appointed assistant 
superintendent of the dyeing and finish- 
ing mills of Cheney Bros., South Man- 
chester, Conn. For the past 3 years 
Mr. Gainey has been in charge of the 
color and dye control laboratory of that 
concern. 


J. A. Roach, has been made manager 
the Dallas (Texas) plant of the 
Chase Bag Co. 


of 


John Egbert, superintendent of the 
Grimes Fabric Co., Ine., Lexington, 
N. C., has resigned. 

E. J. Boswell, formerly of Whitehall. 
Ga., is now night superintendent of the 
Elberton (Ga.) Cotton Mills. 


Charles B. Bragg, former overseer of 
woolens for the M. J. Whittall Asso- 
ciates, Ltd., Worcester, Mass., and Mrs. 
Bragg left this week to pass the winter 
in Florida. 

George Hedrick, of High Point, is 
now overseer of warping and winding 
at the Grimes Fabrics Co., Inc., 
ington, N. C. 


Lex- 


Charles St. Pierre has accepted the 
position of overseer of spinning for the 
Rock River Woolen Mills, Janesville, 
Wis., succeeding Stanley W. Roberts. 

W. ¥ Jones, formerly overseer of 
carding at the Sellers Mfg. Co., Saxapa- 
haw, N. C., has accepted a similar posi 


tion with the Sterling Cotton Mills, 
Franklinton, N. C. 
Edmund Davignon, jor 12 years 


overseer of carding in the Lawton Mills 
Corp., Plainfield, Conn., has left for 
Montreal, Canada, where he has accepted 
a position as assistant superintendent ot 
a textile plant. 


W. R. Steele, overseer of carding in 
the plant of the York Mig. Co., Saco, 
Me., has finished his duties and will re- 
turn to his home in New Bedford, Mass. 
\ successor has not yet been appointed. 


Wm. H. Nettleton, overseer of card- 
ing for the Berkshire Woolen Co., Pitts- 


field, Mass., has resigned his position 
and will be succeeded by Thomas 
Holden. 


J. F. Chalmers, overseer of the weav- 
ing department of Mill No. 1, Fort Mill 
(S. C.) Mtg. Co., has been promoted 
to superintendent. 


Je M. Bolt is now overseer of the 
weaving department in Mill No. 1 of the 
Fort Mill (S. C.) Mfg. Co. 


John T. Fallon, overscer of weaving 


for the Black River Mill, Ludlow, Vt., 
for the last 25 years, has resigned his 
position with that company and will 
retire from active mill life 


Martin McDonald, who has been sec- 
ond hand in the weaving department for 
the Black River Mill, Ludlow, Vt., has 
been promoted to the position of over- 
seer. 

John P. Hallman, general overseer of 
weaving at the Brookside Mills, Knox- 
ville, Tenn., has resigned. 

Henry C. Dumas, formerly of Ara- 
gon, Ga., is now overseer of slashing, 
drawing-in and weaving at the Fayette 
(Ala.) division the Alabama Mills 
Co. 

W. O. Leaster, formerly of Greenville, 
S. C., has been made overseer of the 
cloth room of the Clinton (S. C.) Cot- 
ton Mills. 


of 


Charles Herbst, overseer of sewing at 
the Uxbridge ( Mass.) Worsted Co., Inc., 
is passing his vacation on a hunting trip 
in Maine. 


Albert Champagne has taken the 
position of foreman of the carding de- 
partment of the Roff Knitting Co., Co- 
hoes, N. Y. 


A. L. Phillips has been made second 
hand in spinning at the Bibb Mfg. Co. 
Mill No. 2, Macon, Ga. 


Albert Lambert has resigned his posi- 
tion second hand .in_ the 
department of the Palmer mill 
Otis Co., Three Rivers, Mass. 


as spooling 


of the 


Gil Sneed, second hand in twisting, 
spooling and warping at the Rodman 
Heath Cotton Mill, Waxhaw, N. C., has 


resigned. 
T. J. Reynolds, of Manchester, Ga., 
is second hand in weaving at Mill No. 
3, Brookside Mills, Knoxville, Tenn. 
W. H. Howard, formerly of Walhall, 
Ss. Ge been made 
the Watts 


has second hand in 


weaving at Mills, Laurens, 


S... 
D. Conrad has been promoted to sec- 
ond hand in the cloth room of the Er- 


langer Cotton Mills Co., Lexington, 
N..€. 

W. T. Hamrick is now section hand 
in winding at night at the Aldora Mills, 
Barnesville, Ga. 

William N. Sutherland, colorist for 
the Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Co., Clin- 
ton, Mass., who has been transferred to 
the New York office of the company, 
will make his home with his family in 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


Nelson Little has accepted the posi 
tion of designer the Rhode Island 
Worsted Co., Stafford Springs, Conn. 


for 


Charles F. Farrow, for the last 8 
years master mechanic for the Hamilton: 
Woolen Co., Southbridge, Mass., has 
severed his connection with the company. 


P. B. Martin has been made designer 


at the Erlanger Cotton Mills Co., Lex- 
ington, N. C. Mr. Martin was formerly 
overseer of the cloth room. 


Richard Morrissey, former belt fixer 
for the Hamilton Woolen Co., South- 
bridge, Mass., has accepted a_ similar 
the Rockdale mill of the 
Whitin Mfg. Northbridge, 


position at 
Paul 
Mass. 


Co., 


Miss Joseph Chasse, after half a cen- 
tury of continuous employment by the 
Pepperell Mig. Co., Biddeford, Me., has 
retired to private life. She entered the 
employ of the Pepperell when 18 years 
old and is now 68, well and active. 

Walter Brice and Robert Brice, 
sons of W. M. Brice, of the Atlanta, Ga., 
office of the Draper Corp. have entered 
the main plant of the corporation in 
Hopedale, Mass., to learn the business. 

Leonard Kleeb, formerly superin- 
intendent of the Wampanoag Mills, Fall 
River, Mass., will join the Whitman 
Mills, New Bedford, Mass., as superin- 
tendent and assistant agent. 


Arthur C. Varnum, former superin- 
tendent of the Hamilton Woolen Co., 
Southbridge, Mass., and family, have 
moved to Auburn, Mass., where he has 
purchased a stock farm. 


Clifford E. Aulis has accepted the 
position of superintendent of the Ken- 
wood Woolen Mills, Inc., Corinna, Me. 
Mr. Aulis was formerly employed by the 
Harris, Emery Co., Quechee, Vt. 
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SEND FOR YOUR COPY OF THIS~ 


KALBFLEISCH Book / 











ALBFLEISCH Chemicals have estab- 
lished a reputation which makes them 
the standard for quality and uniformity. 
The certainty of receiving only the 
best through Kalbfleisch makes it 
important to send for this book. 
Simply write your name. title 
and address on the coupon 
of this advertisement and 
mail it for your copy. 


















HIS new and complete catalogue of 4 


Chemicals is now ready for the mails. 
A copy should be on every purchas- § 
ing desk . . . in the library of every 
industrial user of quality Chem- 
icals. It is a guide to purchas- ¥ 
ing,a ready reference hand- 
book full of interesting 
material. 











HIS new cata- 

logue covers a 
wide scope. Coming on 
the eve of our 100th An- 
niversary gives it greater 
significance. There are 84 
pages of helpful details, valu- 
able tables and illustrations. 
Everything that aids in making 
practical and economical the selec- 
tion and use of Kalbfleisch Chemicals 
is included. 
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i 200 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of the Kalbfleisch Book: 
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Group System Applied to French Drawing Increases 
Production and Efhciency of Operations 


RENCH worsted spinning has 

gained on the Bradford system 

in recent years for many rea- 

sons, one of which is the fact 
that French yarn manufacturers are 
attacking the problem of high cost of 
production which has been a handicap 
in their system. The use of the Noble 
comb, for example, has proved to be 
a great boon to the French system, 
permitting higher production and the 
handling of longer staples than the 
French comb is suitable for. Ring 
spinning shows promise of overcom- 
ing obstacles caused by mule spinning. 
In the drawing room, the introduction 
of a piecework system, combined with 
the group or team system, has been 
successful in some mills in this coun- 
try. A time-study in the French 
drawing room of a large mill in this 
coumry revealed an alarmingly low 
efficiency. The purpose of this article 
is to show the possibilities of im- 
provements in this department of 
French yarn manufacturing. 


The Old Method 


The old method, which has been in 
use for many years, while giving ex- 
cellent quality of product, made the 
cost of production very high. The 
principle was to have each operative 
in sole charge of a frame, seeing to it 
that his or her frame kept up to the 
production of the preceding operation. 
There was no advantage in piece- 
work in this system, as the production 
was limited by the speed of the slow- 
est operation. Therefore, day-work 
was used and the operatives were in- 
different as to the amount of work 
turned out. Delays were welcomed 
by them, as a delay meant a rest with- 
out affecting their earnings. Both 
men and women were used on the gill 
boxes and heavy drawing boxes, but 
women only were used for the last 
four or five operations. It is in the 
last three or four operations that the 
lowest efficiency was found in this 
system. 

Under the new method a “set of 
drawing,” consisting of nine or ten 
operations from the first intersecting 
gill box to the finishers, is taken as a 
“unit.” The production of this unit 
is the basis for calculating the piece- 
work earnings of the individual opera- 
tives. The first six operations are run 
about the same as in the old method; 
that is, one operative in sole charge 
of a frame or gill box. These opera- 
tions keep the tenders constantly busy 
ind on the alert. The operatives of 
intermediates, reducers, and _fin- 
ishers form a group or team, and pool 
their efforts to make for more produc- 

| and efficiency in these operations. 
] rest of the discussion will be 


t 





Operatives on Intermediates, Reducers, and 
Finishers Work as a Team—Details of Plan 


By L. 





A, D. 


A Modern French Combing and Drawing Room 


mainly on the operation of this group 
or team. 


Doffing and Creeling 

The frames that are being operated 
by the team should be timed, as much 
as possible, to doff at different times. 
When a frame is ready to be doffed, 
one operative is given the task of 
watching all the other frames, looking 
out for broken ends, laps, etc., while 
the rest of the team doffs the frame 
In this way a frame is doffed in less 
time than it would take for one opera- 
tive to doff it, and therefore the frame 
is stopped a much shorter time. As 
there are very few ends breaking on 
these frames, if machines are in good 
working order, the single operative 
has little trouble tending all the other 
frames during the short time it take 
to doff one machine. 

The creeling is worked the same 
way as the doffing; namely, one opera- 
tive watching the frames while the 
rest of the team pieces-in full bobbins 
on the creel that has run out. The 
creel of a frame is built up by a 
multiple of doffs from the preceding 
operation, providing, of course, that 
all the frames (in the group run by 
the team) have the same number of 
deliveries as the French machines 
have. For example, if a frame has 
doublings of two to one, two doffs 
from the preceding operation are re- 
quired to fill the creel. These two 
doffs are built up to different sizes at 
the beginning of a new lot, so that 
they will run out at different times on 
the creel. Thus only one set of bob- 
bins is pieced-in at one time, in order 
to spread the piecings, rather than 
have all the piecings in one place. 
Creeling takes longer than doffing, and 


requires more care and skill, but has 
the same advantages as doffing in re- 
gard to its being done under the team 
system. 

If two or three frames should need 
doffing or creeling at the same time, 
the team can split up into two or 
three groups, each group working on 
a frame. This should not happen 
often, however, since it takes such a 
short time to doff or creel, compared 
with the length of time between doffs 
or creelings. 


Breaking in New Help 


The team system is advantageous 
in breaking in new help. Under the 
old method, a new girl was placed 
with a skilled operative on a frame 
for at least a week, and if paid during 
that time, as many mills have done, it 
meant a considerable expense to the 
mill. Not only is this expense cut 
down by the new system, but the new 
girl learns much more quickly. She 
works amongst the experienced opera- 
tives of the team and goes from one 
frame to another, doffing and creeling 
almost continually, with a teacher on 
each side of her to see that she is do- 
ing her work right. She also learns 
the work on three or four operations 
instead of one. During the time that 
the new girl is learning, she gets less 
than full pay while the rest of the 
team get a little extra pay to compen- 
sate for breaking the new girl in. 

When a member of a team fails to 
report for work for a day or two, the 
remainder of the team will usually 
agree to carry on the work just the 
same without the use of a spare hand. 
In this case, the money that the absent 
member would have earned is divided 
among the other members of the team, 


rewarding them for their extra work 
lt the due to 
handed, fails to reach a normal pro 


team, being short 
duction, the other operatives in the 
set outside the team should be com 
pensated for the loss in production 


which they are not to blame fot 


Large mills might prefer to employ 
spare hands and keep the teams at full 
strength. Small mills, however, will 
find a great advantage in doing away 
with spare hands and still be able to 
keep up production in spite of ab 
sentees. 

A bonus is paid to all the operatives 
of a set for all production over the 
normal or standard amount. The 
normal production can be determined 
by the judgment of the overseer, or 
by the time-study men, and a rate set 
that will give the workers a normal 
wage for a normal day’s work. The 
bonus is very helpful in this piece- 
work system, if properly controlled, 
as it is a great incentive for increased 
efforts. The usual arrangement is to 
have the bonus rate increase as the 
amount of production above normal 
increases. 


System of Penalties 


In the rush to earn the bonus the 
operatives will have a tendency to 
make bad work. The use of penalties 
will help to modify this tendency, al- 
though great care must be taken in 
levying the penalties. Penalties can 
be based on the bad work reported by 
the mule room and samples of it 
should be shown to the operatives, so 
that they can see for themselves that 
the penalties are just. 

Penalties should be paid only by the 
members of the team. Bad work 
caused in the heavy end of the draw- 
ing will have a chance to become 
modified and disappear as the stock 
progresses, but bad work in the fine 
end of the drawing, especially in the 
finishers, will be quite likely to 
show up in the mule room. The over- 
seer or second-hand should watch for 
bad work in the earlier operations, 
however, and put a stop to it. Since 
the team operatives have more respon- 
sibility and need more skill than the 
other operatives, they are usually paid 
a little higher rate. 


Organization for Group System 


To get the best results with this 
system, as well as in the old system, 
the overseer should endeavor as much 
as possible to have the same produc- 
tion on each operation. That is, in mak- 
ing the drawing layout he should try 
to arrange the drafts and doublings to 
give equal production on all the opera- 
tions as far as possible without inter- 
fering with the best practice called for 
in drawing. The interchanging of 
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speea gears will sometimes help here. 
The object is to prevent one operation 
from waiting for stock from the pre- 
ceding operation, or having it pile up 
ahead of the succeeding operation. 

In changing from one lot to another, 
the team system shows up to its best 
advantage. The old lot must be run 
entirely out of the frame before the 
new lot is entered and much work is 
required in doing so. Here the man- 
ouvering of the team is very important. 
A frame that is running out will need 
the full attention of one operative. 
\lso, all the frames in each operation 
will run out at about the same time, 
ind the team must split up to the best 
advantage. Care must be taken not to 


Why Worsted Spinners 
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mix the lots, and this is taken care of 

by having each operative responsible 

for the work done on her frame. 
Encouraging Competition 

Each week a poster containing the 
net production of each set is tacked up 
on a bulletin board. This results in 
a contest among the sets for the 
highest production and is an incentive 
to increased efforts. 

Following are listed some of the 
advantages of the new system over the 
old one: 

(1) More production. 

(2) Better efficiency. 

(3) Less cost of production. 

(4) Fewer spare hands needed. 


(5) Easier to break in new help. 

(6) Gives operatives more interest 
in their work. 

(7) Helps to keep cost of produc- 
tion uniform. 


Some be 


disadvantages that 
found are: 

(1) apt to be dissension 
among the women in a team, women 
cooperating less readily than men. In 
that case, the overseer can change the 
women around until 
binations are found. 

(2) Women working on piecework 
will more nervous and tempera- 
mental than on day work. 

(3) The operative on the team will 
have less time to keep their frames 


may 


There is 


agreeable com- 


be 
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neat and clean of waste around the 
rollers, which will tend to increase the 
amount of defects, such as slubs,: in 
the yarn. 

(4) Penalties, if used, will be 
difficult to handle successfully. If 
not used, it will be hard to keep out 
the bad work. 

(5) More bookkeeping required; 
there will be more work figuring out 
bonuses, penalties, etc. 

Only the general principles of the 
team system applied to French 
drawing have been given here, and in 
applying this system each individual 
manutacturer must make alterations to 
make the system conform to his own 
particular case. 


as 


Choose Different Methods 


Of Combing, Drawing and Spinning 





Noble and French Combs—Open, Cone, and French 


/ Oo 

Drawing 
IFFERENCES which occur 
in French worsted yarns 
compared with Bradford 


yarns of similar counts and 
quality are due not to the effect 
of one differing process only, but to 
variations at every main process both 
in machinery and methods of manipu- 


lating in combing, drawing, and 
spinning. The Noble comb, by reason 
of its simplicity, adaptability for 


various qualities by simple changes 
of rollers and circles, and by its satis- 
factory output, is a popular combing 


machine, and is unequalled — for 
combing long, medium, and shafty 
merino wools either oiled or dry. 


lhe adaptable Noble comb has its 
limitations for treating short fibers. 
lf a comb is specially built for comb- 
ing one length or class of fiber, the 
results are superior to those obtained 
on a machine intended to treat a wide 
range of materials. 

Spinners use the Noble comb for 
very long wools and the Lister square 
motion to a small extent for some of 
the medium wools, but often employ 
th French comb for 


he rectilinear or 


iny class of wool except the longest. 
lhe French comb is the most used 
and is undoubtedly the best for 


combing short-fibered wool and “dry 
slivers,” and it is possible by its use 
to comb many excellent wools, short 
in length, which otherwise could not 
be employed for making worsted 
varns. For clearing burry  wools 
mechanically it is unequalled by any 
other comb, while the resultant top 
sliver cannot be surpassed for 
straightness of fiber and clearness. 
lhe divergent movements of its sev- 
eral parts and wear and tear militate 
igainst its universal use, except for 
the very shortest wools and for 
recombing. 

It is interesting to note that the in- 
tersecting gill box, or a porcupine 
box, is employed to prepare short- 
fibered slivers for combing, following 





HENEVER various methods for doing a certain type of 


work per: 





st in maintaining their identity over a long 


period of time, it is evident that each has some characteristic of 


importance to its field. 


This is the case in worsted yarn manu- 


facture, wherein there are two important methods of combing, 
three of drawing, and four of spinning. 
The character of the yarn, and of the fabric in which the yarn 


is used, depends in large measure upon the types of the processes 


through which the fiber passes. 


The character of the raw stock 


which the mill is obliged or able to purchase and the manufac- 
turing economy with which it is able to obtain the results it 


seeks, also depend on these processes. 


Of great importance to 


the manager in a competitive field, therefore, is a knowledge of 
what his own processes are capable of doing as compared with 


those of other worsted mills. 


combing for backwashing, and in the 
initial drawing operations, 1500 drops 
per minute being the speed at which 
the fallers run. Where the ordinary 
gill used, the fallers carry 
only one row of pins and a thinner 
faller bar to for better con- 
trol of fibers by proportionately re- 
ducing the space between the front 
roller nip and the oncoming faller 
when a faller drops out of action. 
No sheeter or gill preparer boxes are 
used, the cards meeting all require- 
ments. 


box is 


allow 


Open Drawing 

The drawing operations determine 
the character and levelness of a yarn. 
What the roving is, the yarn will be, 
but in a more elongated form. <A 
sound yarn cannot be made from an 
unsound roving. The worsted indus- 
try is favored with three systems of 
drawing—open, cone, and porcupine— 
and the use of the three enables 
every type of wool of suitable length 
to be satisfactorily converted into 
worsted yarn. 

A comparison open drawing 
with the French or porcupine system 
of drawing reveals striking mechani- 


of 





cal differences. In the open system 
twist is imposed at every operation 
after the can gill tension of 
slubbing and roving is necessary to 
effect winding The twist dis- 
poses the fibers in curved form in the 
slubbing, and this in combination with 
the tension compresses the fibers, 
making for smoothness, compactness, 
and brightness of thread, features 
very desirable in rovings designed 
for typical worsted yarns. Undoubt 
edly this is the best system of draw 
ing for medium, 
length where 
secondary consideration. 


box: 


on. 


long, and good- 
fullness is a 

In this sys 
tem the amount of twist imposed on 
the slubbing is important, twist 
becomes a fiber controller in the next 
process. 


merino, 


as 


\ recommendation for this system 
of drawing is the wide range of wools 
and hairs 
set of 


be drawn in 
Generally, 


that can one 


boxes. however, 
too much is expected from open draw- 
ing, and roller sizes are frequently at 
fault when 
wools. 


short-fibered 
It is a mistake to assume that 
alterations in draft, ratch, and 
make a drawing or spinning 


treating 


simple 
twist, 


Cap. Flyer, Ring, and Mule Spinning 


frame equally efficient for Botany, 


crossbred and long wool. 


Cone Drawing 

Cone drawing supplements the open 
system, and by its positive regulation 
of drag and winding on, and working 
with the minimum twist, enables the 
best and most durable classes of coat 
ing and hosiery yarn to be produced 
The ratching arrangement and carrier 
control represent the imperfect factor 
when dealing with having 
fibers differing widely in length. The 
close contact between the front roller 
and front carrier necessary to control 
the shortest fibers adequately cannot 
be obtained. Instances are known 
where additional twist to that neces 
for winding and off the 
bobbin has been inserted to assist in 
maintaining fiber control during draft 
ing. 

Cone 


slivers 


sary on 


drawing is greatly advan 
tageous in allowing long lengths of 
slubbing and roving to be wound on to 
bobbins, and reducing 
waste percentages appreciably, besides 
giving several counts better spinning 
property than material identical in 
quality processed on the open system. 


saving labor, 


French Drawing 
the treatment of short-fibered 
wool, and for obtaining a full lofty 
roving of the 


For 


yarn, porcupine or 
French drawing is pre-eminent. No 


pins can be used in open or cone draw- 
ing owing to the twist. In the French 
system of drawing no twist is applied 
at any operation. Small-diametered 
drafting rollers enable close setting of 
the porcupine immediately behind the 
nip of the front rollers, giving ade- 
quate control to every fiber, long and 
short, while under draft. The absence 
of twist is the factor allowing the use 
of small-diametered _ rollers. The 
purcupine function is threefold—to 
control, to guide, and to effect fiber 
separation or openness. Absence of 
twist makes fibers lie flat in the porcu- 
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pines, resulting in more individual 
fiber treatment, and demanding less 
weight on drafting rollers. 

The drafts imposed at the several 
operations are low, not exceeding 6 
in the drawing boxes and 4 in the 


bobbin boxes, conditions which pro- 
mote fullness by reducing the fiber 
movement to the minimum. Also 
some of the operations in French 


drawing are simply leveling processes, 
lraft and doubling alike producing 
the same weight of sliver at the front 
as the singles’ end fed in at the back. 
Further promotion of fullness is ob- 
tained by the porcupine surface speed 
being less than the surface speed of 
the back roller—about 90% in the 
initial boxes, 80% in the bobbin boxes, 
and 75% in the finishers. It should 
be specially noted that, in every 
process between the scouring and the 
spinning frame, pins play their part 
in maintaining openness of fiber ar- 
rangement, enabling easy drafting at 
every stage and reducing longitudinal 
strains on the fiber to minimum. 

Of the three systems of drawing, 
the open is more dependable and 
simple in its adjustments. In the 
cone and porcupine systems defective 
work may be proceeding without it 
being very obvious, and thus this sys- 
tem demands alert operatives and 
skilled supervision. It is explained 
that the reason some unsatisfactory 
results are obtained on porcupine sets 
is the failure to adjust the machines 
to suit the different qualities of ma- 
terial and that unless the relationships 
of front roller to back roller, back 
roller to porcupine, sliding roller to 
porcupine, and the height of the por- 
cupine in relation to the front roller 
nip are adjusted to suit the material 
under treatment, the standard of 
levelness of roving will be below the 
best possible. Ratch is unimportant in 
porcupine drawing, as the long and 
short fibers are controlled by the por- 
cupine. In open and cone drawing, 
ratch and correct twist are of prime 
importance for level yarn production. 

Cheapening Yarn 

An interesting point with respect to 
the French comb and porcupine draw- 
ing may be mentioned, as it bears on 
the production of cheaper yarn. To 
produce typical Bradford goods de- 
mands the use of wools of good 
length and quality, if fine yarns for 
light-weight fabrics are to be pro- 
duced. If the public will pay for this 
high-class article good value is re- 
ceived by the purchaser. To meet the 
demand for cheapness, the quality 
must be lowered, and if, say, 70/64 
has been employed, 64s only, or even 
60s will be used. The resultant fabric, 
of similar weight and structure, will 
he cheaper certainly, but inferior in 
handle and other features to the 
original cloth. 

Now it is well known that French 
spinners buy not only large quantities 
of shafty material, but secure also the 
bulk of short fibered clothing wools 
and cheaper locks, pieces, and other 
wasty materials. Considering the ma- 
terial from the merino standpoint, 
the only difference between the higher- 
and lower-priced materials is simply 
one of length of fiber. The French 
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combing and porcupine drawing en- 
able the manufacturer to produce 
yarns from good quality materials, 
but also by the introduction of cheaper 
and short wools of similar fineness 
into his blends, produce yarns similar 
in quality but low in price. Also, the 
very shortness of the fine fibers in- 
troduced render them more susceptible 
to the cloth finisher’s treatment. Thus 
cloths similar in quality but softer 
in handle and made superficially at- 
tractive to customers are produced, 
and although not as durable as goods 
made from longer fibered material, 
meet the requirements of large bodies 
of consumers who require an attrac- 
tive style at an attractive price. 

Cloth buyers are keenly interested 
in fabrics which handle soft and 
kindly, and it is almost true to say that 
their judgment is as much influenced 
by touch as by sight. 

Spinning 

Spinning is one operation only, and 
the character of the yarn produced al- 
most entirely depends on the treatment 
of the material in the numerous pre- 
ceding processes. The smoothness or 
fullness of the yarn, and its length 
and compactness, may be affected by 
the spinning operation, but its levelness 
and the uniformity of its twist distri- 
bution will be in proportion to the 
efficiency with which the combing and 
drawing have been performed. The 
drawer and spinner is to a large ex- 
tent the maker of the character of the 
resultant cloth or garment, although 
sometimes unconscious of the 
his yarn produces in the cloth. 

English spinners have favored the 
frame system of spinning—cap, flyer, 
ring—in which drafting, twist inser- 
tion, and winding-on proceed continu 
ously. Excellent and differing classes 
of yarn have been produced by the 
use of each, as each type of frame is 
distinctive in its 
pearance. The cap frame, by reason 
of its capacity for high speed and big 
production, has been found specially 
useful for medium and fine counts of 
varn, where smoothness of varn ex 
terior is not a chief consideration and, 
also, because once set correctly 


effect 


effect on varn ap 


for a 
particular yarn, it requires no further 
readjustment however long that sort 
remains in. The absence of varying 
tensioning devices, such as_ the 
washers and travelers on flver and 
ring frames, has led to its preference 
by worsted spinners. 

The flyer frame, by reason of its 
slower speed and the way in which 
the varn is guided round the fiver lag 
to the bobbin has been useful for thick 
counts, luster mohairs, etc., 
where the rolling inwards of project 
ing fibers and 


wools, 


smoothness of varn 
surface is desired. The ring frame 
has been the least popular but is be- 


ing increasingly recognized. 

Mule Spinning 
The mule undoubtedly is the most 
favored by French worsted spinners, 
notwithstanding its 
tions. However, it can draft 
twistless material, and _ therefore 
porcupine drawing must be used to 
prepare the roving. Its chief advan- 
tage over the frame lies in its method 
of twist insertion and winding on. 


intermittent ac- 
only 


Whereas on the cap, flyer, and ring 
the twist is inserted in a short length 
of yarn (10 to 12 in.) as it gyrates 
round or with the winding-on device, 
in the mule the twist is imposed by 
the revolutions of the yarn on its own 
axis up to 63 in. in length. In addi- 
tion, the separation of the twisting 
period from that of winding-on sub- 
jects the yarn to no tension other than 
that sufficient to prevent snarls being 
formed. The small-diametered rollers 
and carriers used on the mule allow 
for complete control of short fibers by 
the closeness with which they can be 
set. Thus for full-handling, elastic, 
and strong yarns, and for hosiery 
varns requiring low turns per inch, the 
mule possesses advantages over the 
continuous system of spinning. 

To obviate the use of the mule, 
spinning frames are now made and 
extensively in use for spinning from 
twistless roving. They are con- 
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structed with small-diametered rollers 
and carriers for short-fiber control 
and make-a good substitute for the 
mule. Another alternative to the use 
of the mule is to make the last opera- 
tion in a drawing set a combination of 
porcupine and small rollers for draft 
ing and substitute 
spindles for the rubbing leathers, thus 
imposing a slight twist on the roving 
and enabling it to be spun on the cap 


cone-driven 


or ring frame. As spinning is only 
one operation, this twist cannot affect 
greatly the fullness of the yarn. 
Doubling of single yarns followed 
by twisting produces a more level ply 
thread than when 
performed  simultane- 
Although doubling involves an 


additional 


the doubling and 
twisting are 
ously. 
operation, its value is 
demonstrated by the fact that it is the 
general custom among French spin- 
ners for most of their ply yarns. 


Secrecy Among Dyers 





Requisites of a Good Dyer In- 
clude Good Eyesight and Insight 
By T. P. Sheridan 


HE art of dyeing is, perhaps, as 

old as man’s tendency to cover 
the body with clothes. It was possibly 
his first display of vanity. 

The first dyer undoubtedly guarded 
with zeal; because 
we find, right on down through the 
unusual 
fellow craftsmen in protecting the in- 
side 


his secrets great 


ages, this jealousy of his 
their 
It was, perhaps, through 
these secretive measures, rather than 
from a rare regard of the people for 
the profession, that the early colorist 
became a i 
his community. He, of 
well aware of this and encouraged the 


facts on the methods of 


profession. 


considerable personage in 


course, Was 


belief in the necromantic nature of his 
calling. 

\lthough his prestige is a 
matter for a lot of historical research, 
I think you'll find him right up among 
the potters, the cement makers, the 
gold temperers, and the spirit distillers 
—and, mayhap, 


social 


a couple of notches 
on the up go. 
Secrecy Today 

Lots of the dyers today treat their 
calling as a conjurer customarily does 
his—as a bag of tricks that need only 
be gazed upon in working to be fully 
conceived. Why—to question 
some colorists on their methods is con- 
sidered by them a rank breach of 
professional ethics; and it is almost 
certain that the questioner would be 
answered with, at least, a pretty cir- 
cumlocution, if not a stern rebuke. 
It is this attitude of the craftsman 
himself toward his trade that gives the 
layman the impression of dyeing as 
merely a game—like three-card monte 

-which requires only an insight into 
the methods of procedure to invest 
one with the full knowledge of it, 
and the ability to proceed against 
some lesser informed individual. 

All this strange attitude of both 
craftsman and layman, however, does 
not make in one small way the pro- 


even 


fession of dyeing easier. The only 
thing it does is to give the craft a 
false air. A good dyer is born, not 
The prime necessity is an 
eyesight capable of discerning more 
than black from white. The keenest 
insight into the mode of procedure, 
without this requisite, is useless from 
the standpoint of being able to hold 
a dyeing job. Even these two to- 
gether, the insight and the eyesight, 
do not by a long shot make a dyer. 
Other Requisites 
Experience, as in all lines of en 


fostered. 


deavor, is a great acquirement; but 
patience, infinite 


uncommon 


perseverance, 
fulness, and 


care 
ability to 
fathom what’s wrong and where. are 
the indispensable requirements of the 
skillful dyer. Then add to 
strength of will-power to take a nasty 
rebuttal, either from the employer o1 
the dyestuffs, with a degree of humot 
and a speck of stoicism, and you have 
without a doubt, 


these a 


a colorist who is, 
an AI workman. 
A dyer, it must be remembered, is 
not permitted to saw up a new board 
should he be a little off in measure 
ments ; he must repair the error on the 
article wronged. Neither can he in- 
sert a “union” in the middle of his 
work when the plan of job 
askew; he must go all the way back 
and start over. Hence the gentleman 
who puts those colors on the fabrics 
is not only a species of an artist, but 
a cautious mechanic in the bargain. 
What all dyers need today is less 
of the mystic spirit and more of co- 
operation among themselves—the ex- 
change of each other’s views on dye- 
house difficulties and economical ways 
of running them. I certainly do not 
mean that every Tom, Dick, and 
Montgomery should be allowed free 
access to the dyehouse archives; but 
I do mean that the dyers should cast 
off the halo of sorcery, and enter more 
into the class of professions or trades. 


goes 
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Olate Flakes 


upsets an old tradition 


Some time ago our Textile Research laboratories succeeded in producing a soda soap with 
some astonishing properties. It was in flake form. It had a titre considerably lower than 
high grade olive oil soaps. It dissolved more readily and rinsed more freely than other 


soaps. And it actually did a splendid job in scouring wool! 


There is a tradition, you know, that potash soaps are superior to soda soaps for scouring 
wool. “They must be better” said millmen, “because they cost about 15% more than soda 
soaps.” So wool men were naturally skeptical about our claim that Olate Flakes would 


scour wool as effectively as any potash soap. 


But we have proved to many of these men that this soda soap, at least, can duplicate the 
results of the finest potash soap they have ever used. In some cases, Olate has actually 


proved better than the previously favored potash soap. 


And so, Olate has upset a tradition based upon belief, rather than scientific fact. If you, 
too, are skeptical, it’s the easiest thing in the world to get the facts. Just send for a trial 


order of Olate Flakes and make a test run in your plant. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Textile Research Department, 80 Ryle Ave., Paterson, N. J. 


Have you read Bulletin No. a? Bulletin No. 2, Part 2, contains the results of an 
investigation made by our Textile Research Division to determine the relative merits of potash and soda 


soaps in wool scouring. It contains some interesting facts — some that will perhaps surprise you. If 


you would like a copy, it is yours for the asking. 
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Different Methods by Which Tarpaulins Are 


Manufactured in Various Countries 


HE word “tarpaulin,” which is 
often shortened to “tarp” and 
sometimes to “paulin,” has an 
old-time meaning descriptive 

of a sailor, because sailors used 
clothing made of tarred duck. In an 
old English dictionary of the time of 
George II there is given the follow- 
ing minor definition of “tarpaulin”: 
‘A person bred to the sea and skilled 
in maritime affairs.” The main 
definition, however, is the following: 
“A paulin: a Pallium (Latin: a cloak) 
which has been tarred well over to 
keep off the rain from any place.” 

The custom of tarring garments or 
sheets of duck has continued right 
down through time and is even now 
very extensively employed, though 
there are other and rather less sticky 
methods of making these serviceable 
materials. The cloths that are used 
vary with the purpose for which the 
paulin is intended. They may be 
woven from hemp, jute, flax, ramie, 
or cotton. Obviously a lighter cloth 
is needed for a sailorman’s slicker 
and leggins than to protect merchan- 
dise on the dockside or the depot sid- 
ing and a much lighter material is 
wanted for the slickers that are worn 
by ladies and children. 


Usual French Manufacture 


The French makers of tarpaulins 
have retained the good old fashioned 
way of doing it in the main, though 
they have brought in a few modern 
improvements in detail from time to 
time as experience has pointed the 
way to betterment. 

The usual method of manufacture is 
to stretch the duck, previously cut to 
the required size, on a large frame- 
work which is hung up over a shallow 
drip-catcher; then to pump boiling 
wood tar up from a flexible metallic 
hosepipe to the top of the duck and 
allow it to trickle down both sides of 
the material until it is thoroughly 
soaked through. It is left hanging 
for a few days so that it may get 
partially dry. The frames are then 
placed in a horizontal position in 
order that the tar may be rubbed well 
into the fiber by means of stiff bristled 
scrubbing brushes. The sheets are 
next taken from the frames and rested 
on concrete floors for about a week 
and are then reversed for a few more 
days; this dries the tar still more and 
causes it to lose a great degree of its 
stickiness. 

The next process is to coat the sur- 
face of the tar with fine sand from 
the seashore. It is usual to wash this 
free from salt and spread it out in a 
thin layer to dry in the sun before 
using. If this is not done, there is a 
tendency for the salt to absorb 
moisture, which may be an inducement 








American, French, and Scotch Proced- 
ures— Formulas for Coating Mixtures 


By Fred. Grove-Palmer 


to the formation of mildew. This 
would tend to rot the canvas eventu- 
ally. The sand is very thoroughly 
rubbed in on both sides of the tar- 
paulin and has the effect of prevent- 
ing the material from sticking when 
it is folded, for the tar does not get 
absolutely dry for several months, 
during which time the exposure to air 
it receives in practical use is of very 
great assistance. 

These French paulins are coarse 
and rough, but experience of men who 
handled them throughout the course 
of the war appears to be that they 
were quite serviceable and very cheap 
to make. The covers lack the fine 
glossy appearance of the English tar- 
paulin made in a manner to be 
described later, but in cases in which 
appearance is not a matter of great 
import the French tarpaulins answer 
the purpose exceedingly well. They 
are durable and it can be easily seen 
that during the war period, when very 
large numbers of covers were required 
in the shortest possible time, those 
made on this principle were in great 
demand. 


American Manufacture 

The method of making tarpaulins 
that is most favored in the United 
States, is, according to Pearson, some 
what similar in some respects to the 
French system; it is certainly very 
much less costly than the British way 
and far more expeditious. As to the 
relative durability of the covers pro- 
duced by the two methods it is not 


possible for the writer to speak 
authoritatively; for the testing, to be 
of any real value, must be in actual 


practice and it has not been possible to 
arrange for such a trial. It must 
suffice to state that there is no great 
amount of complaint against either 
method, and the difference in price in 
all probability will make up for any 
variation there may be in the length 
of life of one kind as compared with 
the other. 

The formula that its described as 
giving good results in the manufac- 
ture of American paulins is the fol- 
lowing : 


lbs. 
PONER VMNSEEDS ON. «2.5000 8 ses 50 
CAEN OE Si.5.5 ose ceiev owen 10 
Tisgmey TOO Oll.... coke esse 10 
MMT fy fy Din o5-b wv WN RVR aS 5 
re eee eee I 
Petroleum solvent............ 24 

Too 


A “doctor” or coating machine is 
used for applying the above mixture 
to the duck, which passes between two 
rollers in such a way that there is a 


certain amount of nip on the surface 
of the cloth. The under roller is 
coated with wire with a view to pre- 
venting the canvas from slipping dur- 
ing the passage, as this would give 
rise to irregularities in the coating. 
The carbon black is stirred into the 
boiled linseed oil, and then the follow 
ing three items which have been mixed 
together are slowly stirred in, the 
petroleum solvent being added last in 
small quantities with continued stirr 
ing until a good emulsion is produced. 

The a straight 
steel bar placed in front of the two 
rollers. 


“doctor” consists of 


By means of screws it can 
be regulated so that a coating of anv 
thickness may be left on the surface 
of the The nip of the 
rollers is also regulated in order to 
squeeze the coating well into the fiber. 
\ certain quantity of the emulsified 
mixture is poured into the 
formed by the duck as it enters the 
machine. and this is auto 
matically spread over it by the doctor 
bar 


\s the 


material. 


trough 


coating 


coated goods from 


he other side of the 


emerge 
t mangle, they are 
led at once on to drying racks in a 
heated chamber through which a cur 
rent of hot air This has 
a two-fold object: the first is to drive 
off all the that 
been pressed canvas, 


is passing. 


volatile matter has 
into the 
the second is to complete the oxidiza 


tion of 


while 


which has al 


“hol 


the linseed oil 


readv been commenced bv the 
ing.” 

The heat of the stove and the tem 
perature at which it 1s worked are so 
arranged that when the batch of duck 
has passed through it is sufficiently 
drv to be brought round to the front 
end of the that it 


mav go through again. this time to 


machine in order 


coat the under side. For paulins of 
high grade it is usual to give two coat 
ings on each side of the cloth, making 
four passages through the machine in 
all. This is found to give a complete 
filling of the interstices of the fabric 
and render it thoroughly watertight 
against the most violent rainstorms. 
Scotch Tarpaulin 

The tarpaulins that are made in 
Scotland have a worldwide reputation 
for wearing capability and durability 
in every way, and, as may be gathered 
from the description of the process of 
making them, they are very costly. 
There are not many factories for 
and the most of them have a 
name to keep up which leads to the 
production of only the finest goods. 
There are, however, a very consider- 
able number of tarred sheets that are 
produced by the small man working 


these 


in his backyard which may be good 
but have not the the same implied 
guarantee of exceilence which has be- 
come a household word in every 
country in which tarpaulins are used. 

The process employed is long and 


tedious; moreover, it necessitates a 


large area of ground for a large 
output. There are six stages in 
the work, and the same care 


must be exercised in each or 


faulty goods will be turned out. 
The work is done by hand, and 
though it is not one of the most 


highly skilled jobs, it calls for a cer 
tain knack and experience that are 
not to be found in the novice. The 
result of all this is the production of 
a “first chop” railroad wagon cover, 
the purchase of which is a matter of 
consideration. 

The material of which the duck ts | 
made varies according to the purpose 
for which it is intended and the qual 
ity desired. The word ‘canvas,’ 
which is often employed for the ma 
terial, is derived from “cannabis” or 
hemp, from which much of the mate- 
rial is made; but it is by no 
that fiber 


large amount of flax used tor the pur 


means 
confined to There is a 


pose, and also ramie; jute is used 
for very cheap ones, for unless tne 
proofing is very complete the 
will rotted when it is 
For lighter work, cotton is not seldom 
used. The proofing of artificial fibers 


for garment purposes does not enter 


fiber 


soon get wet. 


into the present discussion 

The duck does not usually undergo 
any process between leaving the loom 
and entering the coating machine, 
which in this case is simply a man- 
gle with the lower roller revolving in 
a trough containing the coating mix 
ture. The nip of the mangle rollers 
in this process is considerable, pres 
sure being applied either by means of 
springs or by weighted levers. 

The duck, on its emergence trom 
the mangle, is moderately dry to hand, 
but the proofing fluid will be found to 
be very well pressed into the fiber. In 
some of the more recent factories the 
sheets are run on to racks, but in the 
majority they are hung upon the rail 
sheds, which 
Here 
the drying takes place slowly in the 
air without artificial heat ; exposure to 
the natural air being all 
lowed, for the 
would induce a 


fixtures in the drying 
are merely roofs without walls. 


that is al- 
heat 
form of case-harden- 


application of 


ing on the surface that would prevent 
the subsequent coatings from taking 
their proper course. 
Proofing Mixture 
The proofing mixture that is usually 


employed by the Scottish tarpaulin 
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Protect 


Texolive Kwiksolv ends risk in your processes— 
the safe, sure way perfected by Palmolive 
Laboratories 

ERE is a simple precaution many are using 
to safeguard their rayon. 
In doing so they have discovered not only highest 
grade insurance, but a positive economy in use 
as well. 
This way is Texolive Kwiksolv, the result of 66 
years of soap study in the famed Palmolive 
laboratories. It is safe and sure, and brings the 
finest results. 
Texolive Kwiksolv is a powdery mealy soap, 
each grain a tiny sponge that is instantly soluble 
the second it touches water, no matter what the 
temperature. 

92% All Soap—Plus instant solubility 
It is 92°,—plus ALL Soap—its instant solubility 
means greatest economy because there is no waste 

because, too, it speeds processes. There is no 
harmful residue left on fabrics after its use to 
cause deterioration. 

Texolive Kwiksolv is an exclusive olive oil 
product, unique in formula and result. No other 
manufacturer can make it. 


; ca 
Send for friai barrel tor test 

Send for an acquaintance barrel of Texolive 

Kwiksolv today. 


give it any test they will. 


Let your experts trv it.... 
We know they'll 


recommend its continued use. 


PALMOLIVE RADIO HOUR 


Broadeast every Wednesday night 
from 9.30 to 10.30 Pp. M., Eastern time; 
from &.30 to 9.30 P. M., Central time 
over station WEAF and 32. sta‘ions 
associated with The National Broad 
casting Company 


COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET CO. 
3600 North Michigan Avenue, 
( hicago Ilino 
rl Chips and ¢ 
KANSAS CITY MILWAUKEI 
JEFFERSONVILLE, IND. 


NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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Valuable Uses 
for Pine Oil 


OLUBLE Steam-distilled 


Pine Oil is used as a pene- 
trating or wetting out agent in 
dye baths for wool, cotton or 
silk. It is also used as an anti- 
frothing agent in dye baths 
where foaming is likely to occur. 
Soluble Pine Oil is stable in 
the presence of bleaching solu- 
tion. It has excellent penetrat- 


Ing qualities. 


Discuss your technical prob- 
lems with our Naval Stores 


Department. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 
973 Market Street 


Wilmington Delaware 
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makers is something like the follow- 


ing: 
Boiled Linseed Oil....... 120 U. S. gals. 
LARD UE 08:00 dba 000 250 Ibs. 


The boiling of the linseed oil is a 
process that needs considerable care, 
‘s it can easily be spoiled. Only raw 
iil of the finest grade is used; and, 

) the above quantity of 120 gals., 
\ine pounds of red lead is added. This 
s then heated either by a gas flame 
i over a coke fire (sometimes by 
uperheated steam) for several hours 
, a temperature ranging from 130 to 
00 deg. C. On occasion air is blown 
rough the heated oil. The oxide of 
ead is just thrown into the oil; 
vhether it be the red oxide or, as is 
sometimes used, litharge. It is first 
of all ground up with a small portion 
if the oil, and the paste thus obtained 
mixed well into the bulk, The time 
taken and the temperature employed 
are determined by the grade of oil 
that is being treated and the rate of 
drying that is required, both of which 
considerations call for experience on 
the part of the boiler, who in many 
cases is a man drawn from a paint 
or varnish factory. Not infrequently 
additions are made of “driers,” such 
as manganese borate or some of the 
metallic linoleates, with a view to 
speeding up the final drying of the 
coatings. 

As soon as the coated duck which 
has been hanging in the drying-sheds 
is sufficiently free from tackiness’‘ to 
be readily handled, it is taken to the 
brushing rooms. This drying of the 
impregnated canvas may take almost 
a week if the weather is cold and 
amp; the completeness of the first 
drying is very important. The sheets 
ire cut into the lengths that are asked 
tor and spread out upon long narrow 
‘ables, which are four feet wide and 
oiten as much as 40 ft. in length. 
\len armed with stiff brushes stand 
n both sides of the tables and plaster 
the face of the duck with a further 
-upply of the proofing liquid, rubbing 

in as the sheet is slowly drawn 
past them. Again the strips go to the 
drving sheds and are hung there once 
more until they are hard enough to 
touch, when the second coat is painted 
n to the underside. So the coatings 
<0 on with intermediary intervals for 
irying until each side has had three 


oats. 

lt can be seen that it is a slow 
process but it is one which may not 
be hurried, for a hardening of the 
surface before the inside was com- 
pletely dry would lead to cracking, 
and it might in addition lead to the 
risk of spontaneous combustion from 
the action of the oil acids on the 
lampblack in the presence of the lead 
oxide. This is a very rare occurrence 
it the present time since the cause of 
he frequent fires that used to take 
lace in the factories has been prop- 
rly understood. During the slow and 
cradual drying the reaction takes place 
hy degrees and the danger is avoided 


For Farmers’ Requirements 


On many farms and ranches large 
imbers of tarps are used which need 

be of the same high quality as 
ise used on the railroads and docks: 
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they do not have to stand up to the 
same extremes of weather for such 
periods and the principal foe they 
have to face is mildew, which arises 
from their being folded up when wet. 
Several recipes are quoted below 
which answer the purpose for rick 
and wagon covers. They have been 
taken from Pearson, who quotes the 
American Government Bulletin 
Farmers, No. 1157. It may be men- 
tioned, in passing, that recipes Nos. 
3 and 4 have been tested practically 
by the writer who has found them to 
be quite satisfactory over compara- 
tively short periods of time. This 
must not be taken to imply that they 
would break down over extended 
trials; the opportunity for prolonged 
test did not offer itself. 


for 


No. 1. 
Petroleum jelly or amorphous 

See 7% Ibs. 
Yellow Beeswax ....... eve — Ib. 
Refined asphalt ...... wereees 1% Ibs. 

Oo. 2. 
pO ee ava 6 = Ibs. 
Lanolin or wool fat...... ceeoe 
Lead oleate, commercial. <<. 2a 

0. » 

Ro yc as 5 4.950 GRO 8% lbs. 
Yellow Beeswax ........ 1% Ibs. 
o 4 
PET Ss ena a wg HVA ioye eels 6% Ibs. 
pO ae | 1% Ibs 
I ra ane a0 SK ws ee 00 2 2 lbs 


In every instance the ingredients 
mentioned are melted together in a 
can over a fire and stirred constantly 
until there is no further frothing 
noticeable. The can should then be 
removed far away from the fire or 
from naked light and there poured 
right into a vessel containing three 
gallons of gasoline and two gallons 
of kerosene; the stirring should be 
kept up all the time. This quantity of 
solvent is the same for each of the 
formulas. It will be noticed that its 
high flammability calls for the greatest 
care in connection with lights of all 
kinds; it is even risky to smoke a 
cigarette while handling the mixture. 

It has been pointed out that some 
sorts of asphalt do not mix very well 
but drop to the bottom of the pail. 


Patience, however, will generally 
overcome this, and the stirring may 
be continued at intervals over several 
days, when it will be found to go up. 
The work may be hastened by dipping 
the pail into a copper full of boiling 
water, first seeing the fire is not burn- 
ing under the copper. 
Coating the Duck 

As regards coating the duck with 
the chosen mixture, any method may 
be adopted. It may be pumped up to 
the top edge of the sheet as it is 
stretched on a frame over a trough or 
hanging on a barndoor. This is 
quick but wasteful. It may be brushed 
on by hand, which is perhaps the best 
way, and the most economical though 
rather tedious, for it will need to be 
worked in very thoroughly on both 
sides several times to make it service- 
able for hard conditions, though one 
coat is often sufficient for just ordi- 
nary purposes. 

It is considered that one batch of 
the size given in the formulas quoted 
will be enough to coat 45 sq. yds. of 
duck once on each side. In tarpaulin 
factories that have a supply of com- 
pressed air, it has been found possible 
to blow the mixture on by means of a 
spray pistol similar to the one they 
use for painting autos with cellulose 
enamels. But it is always necessary 
to supplement this by brushing, as the 
spray leaves a great part of the liquid 
on the hairy surface of the cloth with- 
out penetrating, and the solvent will 
evaporate off before the proofing 
material can soak in. For this reason 
it will be found good to spray the 
mixture on quickly and thickly, then 
tilt the frame in a horizontal position 
and get to it with the scrubbing 
brushes as rapidly as may be. 

In this way very good tarps may be 
produced at a fairly low cost, and they 
will be found to be amply serviceable 
for many of the less stringent calls 


Alert Managers and Dyers 





Story of How a Mill Came to Lose 


Its Clientele and a Dyer His Job 
By Noel D. White 


se FE had a dyer tor sixteen years 

and he did some beautiful 
work for us, but in the end he took 
to drinking and we had to let him 
go.” This statement came from a 
man who had sent for me with a view 
of sending me to take charge of the 
dyehouse of his silk mill in a New 
England town. I was younger then 
—twenty years younger—and what 
struck me most forcibly was that sen- 


tence, “He did some beautiful work 


jor us.” It kept sounding in my 
ears, and my most ardent wish was 
to be able to deserve from my em- 


plover such a compliment. I decided, 
if I got that job, that that would be 
my goal. 
Was Not Posted 

Then another thought came to my 
mind: Why would such an able man 
so indulge in drink as to lose his job. 
[ got that and found out the 
reason. 


iob, 


When I arrived at the mill the 
agent explained the situation very 
easily. The man who had _inter- 


viewed me had been promoted and 
sent to the city office, and the new 
agent that had been sent to the mill had 
had a list of customers he intended 
to sell to if he could get the yarn 
dyed in colors fast enough to suit 
their purposes. The old dyer, while 
he was able in a way to satisfy some 
of the old customers, had failed to 
keep posted with the progress of the 
dyeing industry. He was self suffi- 
cient and thought he knew enough 
about dyeing to serve his employer 
and to keep his present clientele satis- 
fied. When confronted with the de- 
mands of the new customers he was 
found wanting. 

They demanded of him colors that 
had to stand scouring, fulling, and 
cross dyeing, and they also wanted 
fugitive colors When complaints 
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started to come in, and he was called 
on the carpet to explain, he made up 
his mind that the new management 
had a grudge against him and wanted 
to get rid of him. He even thought 
that they already had a man to take 
his job, and only waited to let him 
resign of his own accord on account 
of his many years of service. He 
would stick to his guns and let them 
rave. 

While he was already a moderate 
drinker, now he started drinking 
heavily. The town had no _ license 
and no alcoholic drinks were to be 
had near at hand, but bootleggers and 
bad whiskey were always easy to 
find even before prohibition, and a 
few months afterwards his eyesight 
began to fail him. Of course they 
fired him then. He died _ broken- 
hearted sometime later. 

This is not a plea in favor of 
prohibition, but I am trying to cau- 
tion the rest of the dyeing brother 
hood of the necessity of keeping 
abreast of the times. So many new 
dyestuffs are coming out every day, 
sO many new materials, new fibers, 
and new uses for dyed goods. Ii 
the dyer is too optimistic, and lets 
himself go stale, he well eventualls 
find himself out of date, unable to 
give satisfaction, and _ relegated 
among the has-beens. Subscribing to 
some of the magazines devoted to 
textiles, and reading them, are all 
that is necessary to keep posted on 
what is going on. There are a num- 
ber of them weekly, bi-weekly, and 
monthly. The price of any and all 
of them is so cheap that no dyer can 
afford to do without at 
of them. 


Getting Hold of a New Job 

When I found out what was wanted 
of me, I set about looking for suit- 
able dyestuffs. In those days there 
were only a few vat colors, and I 
was told that they could not be used 
here—they were not what they 
wanted. ; 

| bought some alizarine colors, and, 
with the suitable mordants, I gave 
them some fast colors. These also 
were discarded as being too expensive, 
so I resorted to developed primuline 
colors. By using the dyestuff in 
different proportions and by carefully 
mixing developers, I took care of a 
range of some ten or twelve shades, 
ranging in color from a bright yellow 
to orange, and I included also many 
shades of red. For blues, Victoria 
Blue was used; for greens, Chryso- 
phenine and Green Crystal; and for 
purple shades, Methyl Violet 4 B, 4 R., 
and Rhodamine. All of these colors 
were after treated with tannic acid 
and tartar emetic. For browns we 
selected some direct colors that could 
be after treated with bichromate of 
potash and sulphate of copper (blue 
stone). 

With this selection of dyestuffs, and 
changing formulas and proportions to 
match different shades, we soon had 
a line of well-satisfied customers. We 
also got into a lot of troubles. 
Wrong Slant on Customers’ Wants 

The manager would give me a new 
sample, saving, “See what this colo: 


least a few 
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Plant of Jacques Wolf & Co., Passaic, N. J. 
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‘Distingutshed for its high test and 
uniform quality—”’ 


( Cream Softener J. B. ) 


A Real Softener for finishing cotton 
piece goods of every grade and quality. 


SODA ASH 


WYANDOTTE Light 58% Soda Ash 
has always met the exacting re- 
quirements of the Textile chemist. 
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Our special process gives thorough sul- 
phonation meaning: 


Greater fat efficiency; 
Complete penetration; 
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CAUSTIC SODA 


High test 76% has been developed 
to meet the requirements of opera- 
tions necessitating special qualities 
such as— 


No odor nor yellowing ; 
Safe for the most delicate shades. 
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Cream Softener J. B. gives a 


Mellow finish—not dry nor brittle, 


, RAYON — MERCERIZING 
Soft “kid glovey” feel. Try it. 


BLEACHING — FINISHING 


KKK K 


Our constant goal — to serve you. 
Let us help you with your problems. 


LOEB 


WYANDOTTE operates “fe 
own limestone quarries, 
salt wells, coal mines, 
steamship lines, cooper- 
age, foundries and ware- 
houses. 


¥ 


Control of the source of 
raw materials guarantees 
uninterrupted deliveries. 


COTE ELE 
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Michigan Alkali Co. 
General Sales Department 
21 East 40th Street, New York 
Chicago Office, 1316 South Canal Street 


JACQUES WOLF &Co. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS 


PASSAIC, N. oJ. 


Also Manufacturers of 
Calcium Chloride and Bicarbonate of Soda 
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i bie Warehouses: A wen 
rovidence, R. I. Chattanooga, Tenn. Chi » Ul. Set ya = aul ee swore hoy 
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is dyed with and dye the lot in the 
same way.” Just like that—“‘see what 
this color is dyed with’—as if an 
ordinary dyer could go to work and 
find out how another dyer in another 
lace had dyed_a certain shade, and 
then use the same dyestuff. I tried to 
make him understand that what he 
isked for was the job for a chemist 
provided with a well-equipped labora- 
ory and a lot of experience, and that 
oth experience and the laboratory 
vere totally lacking here. 

We did, however, test the colors for 
couring fastness, and tried to dye as 
near that fastness as we could, and 
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our salesman to inquire what degree 
of fastness was required and send 
instructions to dyehouse accordingly 
Giving Dyer Wrong Instructions 

For a while everything went on 
smoothly. Then our salesman fell 
sick and died. Another man was sent 
out in his place. Whether he fol- 
lowed instructions the other had 
done, | have no means of knowing, 
but the work came to the dyehouse 
with the dyeing instructions not ac- 
cording to orders as I was used to 
having them. 

Also, by this time there were many 
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sometimes we exceeded in our 
ness. 
ceived would scour a little lighte1 
\Vhen I showed them to the manage 
he would say: “Make it 


as 


That was the reason 


fast- 
Some of the samples we re- 


fast as 
you can; they never had any fast 
colors, let them see what we can do.” 


mills to whom we sold dyed yarns 
that had to stand cross-dyeing, and 
others that required yarn resisted and 
double _ resisted. 


We did that by 
r treating the dyed yarn with tannic 


acid, tartar emetic, and tin crystal. 
With the proper instructions we were 
able to know just what was required 


we got into and proceeded accordingly, but after a 
trouble. The customer would order while the management grew careless, 
some yarn from us to fill an order and everything that had to be dyed 
that had been started with someone fast ‘ 1 


else’s yarn in the goods. 
yarn was put 


some of the other varn, it had no 


stood up upon scouring as well as the 


other had, 
changed. 


and the 


pattern hac 
had to be the goat. 


Correct Information at Source 


It may be easily understood that 


such a state of affairs was not con 
ducive to any peace of mind on my 
part. I really got worried, and one 
day asked to be sent to a certain mill 


whence most of the complaints were 


coming to investigate the treatment 
our dyed yarn was subjected to, and in 
some way find out what they really 
wanted our colors to stand. 

What I found out was a revelation 
to me. The yarn they put into their 
goods was moderately fast. While | 
was dyeing and treating my colors 
with a view to making them very fast 
and expensive in the process, it was 
not necessary at all. Colors dyed with 
Victoria Blue or Methyl Violet, and 
any such dyestuff, were fast enough 
for their purpose without any further 
treatment. When our yarn went into 
their cloth, if by any chance a spool 
of the same color, but dyed by some- 
one else, went into the same cloth. 
after scouring and fulling there would 
he a marked difference. Mine would 
not fade in any way, and in some 
cases would show up a little darker, 
while the other had bled a little and 
appeared brighter and lighter; hence, 
the complaint. 

I told them that in the future they 
would find no more cause for criticism 
for I now knew what they wanted. 
| also told them that my colors were 
much the faster, and could be used 


When our 
in, perhaps alongside 


Naturally they would com- quirements were. 
plain to my employer, and of course T 


for woolen mills was sent to the 
dyehouse with a_ ticket calling 
“Dye fast and resist,” or ‘Fast 
cross dyeing.” 

I had a list of all our customers 
and knew exactly what each one’s re- 


At first, when they 


for 


to 
t 


l 


sent an order with the wrong instruc- 
tions for dyeing, I went to the office 
and explained the mistake. 
while I was made to understand that 
| was becoming a nuisance. Didn't I 
know what the customers needed? 
Why didn’t I use my own judgment 
and not bother them? 

What if I took sick and died? What 
if I took a notion to make a change 
and left them? Such possibilities 
never entered those people’s minds, 
They refused to take any interest in 
their dyehouse affairs. ‘‘Well, if it 
pleases them, it is their own affair,” 
[ thought. “Perhaps some day they 
will be sorry.” I never bothered them 
again. 

Paying for Their Neglect 

\fter some years I made 


up 
mind to make a change. 


my 
My successors 
(and they were many) never could 
adjust themselves to do the work with 
the wrong dyeing instructions, and a 
satisfied clientele that took a number 
of years of hard work to build up was 
lost to the mill forever. The moral of 
this story is that it behooves the dyer 
to keep posted on the progress of the 
world, and that it pays the employer 
to keep informed on what is going on 
in the dyehouse; for the dyer, like 
anything else, may not last forever. 


Checking Goods in Process’ 





Clock Dials and Printed Tags 
Used in System for Dyehouse 


By Charles 

HERE system for 
checking up each batch of ma- 
terial sent through the processes of 
dyeing or bleaching. 
should numbered 
daily record. 


should be a 


Each batch 
and noted in a 
The tickets on the lots 
should show when goods are entered, 
when finished, and 


| ye 


when released to 
the finishing and shipping department. 
On each machine there should be a 
time ticket showing process to be run, 
when entered, next operation, ete. 
This system of checking up all op 
erations can be applied in practically 
every type of dyehouse and bleachery. 
Let us consider eight machines as a 
unit in the processing department. 
Of course this number can either be 
increased or decreased according to 
the mill. A dial similar to that shown 
at Fig. 1 is made for each machine. 
The indicators or “hands” are at- 
tached so that they may be turned to 
any point desired, but should be tight 
enough to stay in the position they are 
placed until it is desired to move them. 
Each of the eight dials bears a num- 
ber, and the machine which it repre- 
sents carries the same number. The 
eight cards are mounted on a panel 
(Fig. 2) in the dyehouse as central as 


B. Ordway 
Tickets the processing 
which the lot on each machine should 
be given are hung on the dial repre- 
senting that machine, and each 
process is started the hands are moved 
to the time when the process will be 
completed. 
pleted, they 


showing 


as 


\s the processes are com 
are checked off on the 


After a‘ 





U\ Tick T, SHOWING DETAILS 
OF PROCESS, TO BE HUNG ON | 
THIS DIAL 
Orr 
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AS COMPLETED 


Fig. 1. Dial with Adjustable Hands 


ticket. Thus when the leave 


the dyehouse, they carry with them a 


goods 


tag showing exactly the processes 
through which they have gone, and 
the time of each process. 

The tickets or tags should b 


stamped or printed with one or more 
ot the following notations according 
to the type of work being processed: 
lot Number.... 

Stvle Number.... 


Wet Out.... Time.... mim. 

Degum 

Wash.. Hot.. Cold... Time.. min. 
Bleach.... Time.... min. 

Wash... Hot.. Cold.. Time.. min. 
Dve.... Formula No.... 

Bring to Boil in ..min. 

Boil. ... min, 

\dd Salt..... Ibs. 

Nddisc .. Aides... «gts: 

Nhs «):- OR dice: SOGR sx (Qts: 
Oxidize.... Aftertreat.... 


Sample, Time... 
\dditions of Dyestuff.... 
Strip.... Formula No... 
Redve.... Color Added.... 
Of course the data given above may 


he made more or less complete, as de 
Other data 


(Continued on page 63) 


sired or necessary. may 
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N for cross dyeing if they wanted to, possible to all the dyers and within 
M but they told me they did not need our the range of vision of the boss dyer 
M varn for that purpose. In case they or chemist—whichever is in charge 
\) did, however, they would ask for that of the dyehouse. A clock is mounted 
M kind of dyeing. in a moisture-proof glass case in the 
Ny On my return I reported to my em- center of the panel. ‘ It should be 
N loyer what I had found, and ex- accurate, and the dial and hands 
aN) 

N 


pressed my opinion that other mills 
vould possibly be in the same predica- 
ent. The proper way would be for 


should be easily discernible from some 
little distance. 


\) 
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* All rights reserved. 




























CIBA 


and 


CIBANONE 
COLORS 


Se hee end as as 


HE aristocrats of VAT DYES 
—used on every class of Textile 


Fabric. 


St cee 


& 


Now dyed in every type of machine 


or apparatus. 


This complete range of wonderful 
shades also possesses remarkable 


fastness. 


Write us for the whole story and 
let us show on your own goods how 


effective they are. 


Sole Representatives in the United States 
for the 


SOCIETY OF 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRY IN BASLE 


Basle, Switzerland 


Sole Selling Agents for 


DOWS INDIGO #2 MIDLAND VAT BLUES 





BRANCHES 


ATLANTA - BOSTON - CHICAGO -GREENSBORO NC 
PHILADELPHIA - PROVIDENCE -SAN FRANCISCO 


Ciba Co.Ltd. Montreal, Canada 
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Smack! . 


NASTY little drop of 
dirty oil flings loose... 
and smacks your freshly 

processed material — square on its 
delicate surface. And there you 
have a brazen, full-bloomed spot 
““decorating’’ your prize fabric. Does 
this oily stain mean doom. . . does 
it mean a “second” tag for your 
entire piece... .? 


Never! Just brush on a little 245 

. our zip-speed Scouring Oil. . . 
right over the blurry spot . . . as the 
goods pass over your examining 
board. Then watch the spot vanish, 
disappear completely . . . when the 
goods are scoured in the regular 
way. There's no need of special 
drying. 


Try to find the place of the stain. 
Impossible! For there's never a 
trace left... of the oil or the scourer. 
Never a tell-tale ring. No wonder 
so many finishes use 245 exclusively! 


Try this 245 Scouring Oil in your 
own plant. See if it meets all our 
claims. May we send you a 5-gal- 
lon can? Write us today. 


HERRICK & VOIGT 
99 John St., New York 


#245 
SCOURING 
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Ultra-Violet Fabric-Penetration 





Results 


of Tests 


Conducted 


in England on Various Fabrics 
By H. R. Hirst, P. E. King, and P. \. Lambert* 


| N view of the therapeutic and health- 

giving properties of ultra-violet 
radiation, the question has arisen as 
to the kind of garments which should 
he worn in order to derive the maxi- 
mum benefit from solar radiation, or, 
in other words, as to which kind of 
iabric will transmit most of the ultra- 
violet rays? Various statements con- 
cerning the transmission powers of 
different materials for these rays have 
appeared in the press and in adver- 
tisements; and, at the request of 
members of the woolen and worsted 
trade, this matter has now been in- 
vestigated. The experiments have 
heen carried out in a practical manner, 
with particular reference to the com- 
mercial standpoint, using only such 
scientific accuracy as was necessary 
to give comparative results. 


Experimental Results 


Just over one hundred different 
fabrics have been examined, and it 
has been found that every one cuts off 
a large proportion of the ultra-violet 


* Of the British Research Association for 
the Woolen and Worsted Industries, and 
the Department of Color Chemistry and 
Dyeing, University of Leeds. Article is 
abstracted from Journal of the Society of 
Dyers and Colourista. 


Standard Wool Taffeta 
Wool Taffeta (2) 3 
| Worsted Cloth (1) 


Ne ON 


(2) 
‘ ” (3)—Peroxide 


e se (4) 
Cross-bred Wool en Cloth 
Flannel (1) ; 
Low Domestic Flannel i 
Standard Admiralty Flannel. 
Medium Quality Self Flannel 
Fine Quality Self Flannel ... 
White Cricketer (Bleached) (1) 
White Cricketer : raed &) 
Blanket— All Wool ... 


Silk— U nweighted 


as 


ALL Woon 





radiation. The amount transmitted 
depends mainly on the weave and 
texture of the fabric, and not prim- 
arily on the material of the fibers or 
varn, as has been claimed elsewhere. 

Some wool tabrics have a remark- 
ably high transmission, as much as 8 


mm. of cloth being required to cut off 


the radiation. (See the accompany- 
ing table, Nos. 6 and 2 


Fabrics dved in colors ranging from 
light to dark shades were 
examined, and it found that all 
dyes produce a considerable decrease 
in the transmission by the fabrics, due 
to the absorption of the rays by the 
dvestuff itself. Hence, in any attempt 
compare the various fabrics it 
necessary to deal with undyed samples. 
The results from all such samples are 
given in the accompanying table. The 
hosiery fabrics heen grouped 
apart from the fabrics on 
account of their different tex- 
ture, these fabrics having in gener! 
a very open 
amounting to 
hosiery fabric to stop 
the radiation, rr to 12 
layers of total thickness 2.2 mm. 
finely silk 


also 


Was 


to 1s 


have 
other 

widely 

20 


weave; €.g., layers 


3.8 mm. of a viscose 


were needed 
whereas only 
of a 
viscose 


woven were 


Counts 
or 
Skeins 
} of Warp 


Fabric 


Bleached 


Cellulose Acetate Special Weave, 7 75 denier Warp and Weft — 


Viscose ditto . 

Cellulose Acetate Silk I. 
Cellulose Acetate Silk II. 
Cellulose Acetate Silk III. 
Viscose Silk—Bright Yarn 


Cuprammonium Stockinette 


150 den, 


reguired. (See table, Nos. 32 and 


40.) 

Wool Sometimes Best 
approximate 
transmissive 


In making a_ very 
comparison the 
powers of wool and rayon, it is seen 


of 


that for equal thicknesses the trans 
mission is about the same. (See 
table, Nos. 1 and 31.) In the case, 


however, of some wool materials— 
e. g., various flannels—the transmis- 
sion by an equal thickness is con- 
siderably better than that ot rayon. 
Thus it is possible to wear an 
appreciable thickness of wool gar- 


ments and so be warmly clad, and yet 


receive as much ultra-violet radiation 
as when clad in a lesser thickness of 
rayon. 


Two samples of blanket of approxi- 
mately the same weave and thickness 
were examined, and _ the 
sample proved to have a better trans- 
than the and 
which points to wool 


all-wool 
missive power wool 
cotton mixture, 
being superior to cotton with regard 


to penetration by ultra-violet radia 
tion. (See table, Nos. 15 and 16.) 

Fabrics which had been subjected 
to various processes were also ex 
amined. It was found that bleaching 
considerably improves the transmis 
sion, as would be expected owing to 
the increased whiteness of the fabric. 

A piece of worsted cloth was 


extracted with alcohol, and the trans 


mission increased 


owing 


was 
the 


appreciably 


to removal of some oil 


Counts 
or 
Skeins 
ot Wett 


Ends 
per Inch 


Picks 
per Inch 


32 
36 
46 
52 
60 


20 1: 2h Plain. 





Plain 1/1 : 
Plain 1/1 


114 
198 


| 45 den, 
| 80 
70 
95 ,, 
100 ,, 
90 ,, 
100 , 


Plain 


Plain 
} Plain 


88 
80 
75 
Loops 
| Per sq. in. 


Courses 
per in. 
52 


( 22yy 


present the cloth which had 
strong absorption in the ultra-violet 


In 


\s mentioned above, the effect o1 
dyeing a fabric is to decrease the 
transmission of ultra-violet = ray 
Fabrics of pale colors, such as sky 
blue and pale pink, absorb a con 
siderably greater proportion of thie 
rays than a white fabric does. As th 


depth of color increases, so does thi 
absorption increase, and one 

navy blue or black 
are sufficient to all 
rhis increased absorption of the ray 
by dyed iabrics is to 
since all dyestuffs are known to have 


or twee 


layers ot a fabri 
stop the ray 


be expecter 


strong absorption spectra. [examina 
tion of a black fabric gives son 
indication of the proportion of the 


actually passing through = the 
interstices of the materials, 
rays falling on the dyed fibers would 
be completely absorbed. 
Conclusions 

The general conclusions which ci 
be drawn from these experiments are 
that all fabrics cut off a large pro 
portion of ultra-violet radiation, 
further that the main factor 
ling the transmission is the weave 
texture of the fabric, and not 
actual kind of fibers which it 
composed. 


rays 


since an\ 


and 
control 
al 
the 
of 
lor equal thicknesses of material 
wool has on the whole a higher tran- 
missive than the other 
Further, when 
with dyed fabrics of anv nature what 
the transmission 1s 


power fiber: 


examined. dealing 


soever, mucl 


decrea sed 


otal 
Thickness 
hecessary 
to cut off 
Radiation 

mm 


Thickness 
of each | 
Laver of 
Fabric 

mm 


No. of 


Finish Layers 


Clear 
Clear 

| Clear 
Clear 
Clear 
Clear 

| Scoured only 
Scoured only 
Blanket finish 
Blanket finish 
Flannel finish 
Flannel finish 
Milled finish 

| Milled finish 
Witney finish 


20 
O23. 
O42 
O46 
O72 
Os4 
1-19 
0-70 
0-92 
0°85 
0-61 
0-59 
0-82 
0-84 
1:78 


tse Oot care 


IOS 


0-19 
0-49 
O-11 
0-14 
O11 
O11 


Celta (Hollow Filament Viscose) .. 
Viscose Stockinette—Striped Fabric 140 ,, 


Cellulose Acetate Stockinette ..| 140 st 


eit aicscatinp asia ie ic ain 7 | 


. 44 
, 28 56 
38 face | 41 face 
2lback 35 back 


Ends CO 
per in. 
62 


Counts 

of o— — 

1/1 § | Plain 1/1 
1/2 | 7 j Plain 1/1 


Calico—Unbleached.. 
Calico—Bleached, Treated with Diastafor and 


~ 
<4 
~ 
= 
a 
S 
= 
= 
5 
Tt. 
% 
& 
be 
S 


Scoured so | 


Blanket—Wool and Cotton a aa a ee wed 138 | 6 | ‘ Plain 
Angola Self Flannel—40% wool, 60% cotton . ; 32 243 : 2/ zt twill 
Angola White Cricketer (Bleached) —50% wool, 50% ‘cotton. 58 | 35 | 2/2 twill 
Angola White Cricketer (Bleached)— Warp, 5 Wool, 50% cotton; Weit, 70% wool.,| 3 
30% cotton ae ow as --| 35 
Shoddy Cloth- Cotton Warp, Milled, Melton Finish, White ._. 


| 


Witney finish : 
Semi-clear 
Milled finish 


Milled finish 
Milled, Melton 
finish 


62 38 


| 2/2 twill 
28'scotton 36 ll 


Plain 


WOOL AND 
COTTON 


Courses Loops 
per in. per sq. in, 
23 529 
506 
500 
480 
1,008 
1,152 


Wales 
: per in. 
| Hosiery’ Fabric No. 1—Worsted, Dry a Spun, Chlorinated ...| 2/27/50's 23 
Hosiery Fabric 2 ditt 28/56’s ve 
Hosiery Fabric ditto 26/60’s 20 
; Hosiery Fabric " ditto 28/64’s | 
Hosiery Fabric . 5 ditto 26 60" 8 
Hosiery Fabric No. 6 ditto 
| Hosiery Fabric . 7—Wool and Viscose Silk ... 
Hosiery Fabric No. & ditto 
Hosiery Fabric No. 9 ditto 


| Plain loops 
| Plain loops 
| Plain loops 
Plain loops 
Plain loops 
Plain loops 


WooL 
HOSIERY 


23 


ALI 


Plain courses 
Plain courses 
Plain courses 


625 
1,020 
SA4 


Hosiery 





Table Showing the Thicknesses of Various Types of Undyed Fabric Required to Cut Off UltraViolet Radiation. 


(It should be borne i ind that the table is « 
English origin and that, therefore, “hosiery” means knit goods in general, “milled” means fulled, “cricketer” pea Fat re ayo 


means fine twilled flannel dress goods, etc.) 
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Process of Bleaching and Dyeing 
IN ONE OPERATION 






That Intangible 
SOMETHING 


& 


re is no gainsaying the fact 


that E B G, pioneer producer, has 






The most 
economical 
method for 
obtaining 


light shades 


in cotton goods 


injected a new note into the distribu- 


tion of Liquid Chlorine. 


This feeling on the part of users is due 





to no sudden stroke of strategy on our 
part. Rather, it is the consistently 
sound growth of confidence. A faith 
firmly grounded in the belief that to 


quality of the E B G product is added 


Na 0s “9 NCR nt eit ibaa 


conscientious and reliable attention to 





your interests. . . 
. An interesting booklet 


that tells the AUTOGYP 


This intangible something is a definite : 
story is yours for the asking 


addition to the value of E B G Liquid 


Chlorine and Service . . . fully recog- 





nized as such by our valued customers. 
Qj = ) ( )} a 


Affiliated with Niagara Alkali Co. 
New York, N. Y. 


Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 


PIONEER MANUFACTURERS of LIQUID CHLORINE 
Plant. NIAGARA FALLS. NY 
Main office 9 East 412 Street New York 


Aborro Grp 


Process of Bleaching and Dyeing 
IN ONE OPERATION 








SURPASS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Incorporated 













Offic 
1254-56 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


e, Factory, Laboratories: 


-————_ 
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Full-Fashioned Machine 


Makes Hosiery of High Quality 
at High Speed 

The Textile Machine Works, Read- 
ing, Pa., are now making their first 
leliveries of a new type of “Reading” 
ull-fashioned hosiery machine, which 
they placed on the market the first part 
f this month. This machine includes 
nany new attachments. A few salient 
ieatures are the larger cams, shorter 
needles, shock absorber, intermediate 
lriving shaft, new motor equipment, 
ind dise-clutch drive. 

The new machine is claimed to per- 
nit operation at an unsually high rate 
it speed, and yet to maintain high 
standards of quality and efficiency. It 
is this high-speed operation which is 
the outstanding feature of the new 
machine. In order to be able to ac- 
complish this, the needles have been 
shortened, as above noted, the sinkers 
ind dividers made lower, and all move- 
ment of the loop-forming mechanism 
reduced. At the same time an 
proved knock-over-bit bed has 
heen developed. 

The diameter of the cams has been 
nereased, which allows flattening out 
if the cam This is claimed 
to result in smooth and vibrationless 
running of the machine. 
tion with this development, a new 
shock absorber has also been perfected, 
this contributing to the possibility of 
the increased speed of operation. By 
means of this, the life of the machine 
is prolonged because of the absence of 


im- 
also 


curves. 


In connec- 


the blow of the carrier rods against 
heir stops. It also permits the fric 
tion boxes to be set with reduced pres- 
sure of the springs. 

Resides these important improve- 
nents and additions to the well-known 
Reading machine, there have also been 


thers, as, for instance, the new spring 





bars, cam-shaft brake, center-gear 


drive, and intermediate shaft. 


Cotton Twister 
Has Ball-Bearing Spindles and 
Self-Oiling Rings 
A new cotton twister, known as the 
*Aero-Speed,”” has been developed by 
the Fales & Jenks Machine Co., Paw 
tucket, R. I. It is claimed to afford 
unusually high production, even ten 
sion, and positive twist, and to save 


in floor space, power, labor, oil 

grease, rings, and_ travelers. ‘he 

twister is equipped with freely revoly 
ing ball bearing 
spindles, — requiring 
little attention and 
low horsepower. 


lhe 
ring is made with a 
small drilled 
this hole is 
line 


self - oiling 


hole: 
set in 
with a_ hole 
drilled in the ring 
rail The hole in 
the ring rail leads to 


on the 
upper side of the 
rail. By 
wicking 


or reservoit 


means ot 
the 
from 


oil is 
the 
through 





carried 
reservoir, 


this hole, to the ring 


Ball-Bearing and traveler. This 
Spindle gives a constant self 
lubrication and, in 

conjunction with the “Aero” sepa 
rator, allows a light-weight travele: 


to be used at a high speed 

A patented tape tension device gives 
a positive and the 
spindle. It is claimed to reduce wear 
on cylinders, whirls, and 
to give a positive twist 


steady drive to 


tapes, and 


ind make the 





Cotton King Dobby Loom 





a counterbored hole 








Cross Section of Self-Oiling Ring 


work run well. The pulley, nicely 
balanced and equipped with hardened 
steel trunnions, revolves in high-grade 
oilless bearings. The counterweight 
is automatic and gives the proper ten 
sion for the size of tape for which the 
pulley is intended. 

lhe “Aero” separator is 
claimed to eliminate whipped bobbins 
and the number of “ends 
It is made to protect the varn 
currents. The 
thus controlled, cool 
the ring and traveler and allow propet 
lubrication. 


new 


reduce 
down.” 
and to control the air 
currents of air, 


Automatic Cotton Loom 


Additional Facts Concerning the 
New “Cotton King” 

On page 161 of our Sept. 29 Issue 
made of the de 
velopment by Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works, Worcester, Mass., of a 


new cotton loom capable of weaving 


announcement Was 


at high speed fabrics ranging from 


finest voile to heavy ticking, and in 


cluding The loom is known 
as the “Cotton King,” 
discussion of 


cluded in 


rayon. 
and a general 
its advantages was in 
the referred to. 
Some of the features pointed out to 
those attending the recent Greenville 
exposition 


article 


are described herewith. 
he frame, as well as various other 
parts of the loom, has been designed 
to facilitate loom Vhe arch 


back 


machined surfaces to accommodate up 


fixing. 


ends are adjustable front to on 


to five harnesses. The loom is built 
with either a cam or dobby harness 
motion. The arches on the dobby 


loom are made purposely high to allow 


head room for weavers. 


Phe latest Crompton type ot dobby 


a 


is employed. The drive is close to the 
loomside, and the drive parts have 
been made larger and stronger. |) 
cam loom is arranged for two, three 
four, or five harnesses. Guide rack 
are eliminated by new harness leve 


equipped with steel cam rolls in placi 
of wooden plugs. 


Means has beet 
taken to eliminate “slap” t] 
ness connection 

Crank and bottom shatt gx 
rugged stub cut. tect! 
brought close to the beari { 
sure maximum rigidity he mote 
gear is made in one piece and ha 
large oil well witli wicks for 
\n improved steel crankshatt run 
redesigned boxes that are ecurate 
fitted to the loomsides on machined 
surtaces. Che bottom shatt boxe 
are of the same. constructiot Phe 
shipper motion has been redesignes 
to equalized the pressure on the pulley 
fork, thus reducing the side thrust an 
cramping of the ecrankshatt 1’ 
vision has been made tor the adjust 
ment of the friction with ease 
brake band has been substituted 1 
the former brake sho« 

The lay has been entirely rece 
signed. It las a pressed steel 
end and angle piece combined. ‘The 
lay end is rigidly braced to the lay 
sword and rocker iron hii Y 
combined with the angle iron exter 
ing the entire length of the lay ad 
to its sturdy construction he bo 
motion has been entirely redesignes 
to give a smoother action to the 
raising and lowering of the shuttl 
box. \ new chain carrier, whic 
allows for a longer chain, 1 O al 


ranged that the chain entirely clear 


the box motion, and this removes the 


danger of serious damave should the 

chain break. 
Provision has been made to prevent 

the jumping of the w 


securely clamping the beam 


arp beam by 
shait u 
friction on tl 
either by 

2) 


the loomside pockets 


warp beam is controlled 


(Continued on pad 
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Hydrosulphites and Sulphoxylates 


We have specialized for many years in the manufacture of these allied products, 
which are now favorably known throughout the whole textile industry, for purity, 
uniformity and efficiency. Prompt shipment at all times can be relied on. 


Lykopon—Anhydrous Sodium Hydrosul Formopon Extra—Basic Zinc Sulph- 
phite, for reducing Indigo and Vat Dyes, oxylate Formaldehyde, for stripping wool. 
and for Stripping Protolin S—A new water-soluble strip- 
Formopon—Sodium Sulphoxylate Form per, requiring very little acid. 

aldehyde, for discharge printing Indopon W— Indigo Discharge Assistant. 





FACTORIES 
Bristol and Bridesburg, Pennsylvania 
BRANCHES 
Chicago, Illinois Gloversville, New York 
Boston, Massachusetts Charlotte, North Carolina 







Office 
7th and Locust Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 












TEXTILE OILS 


—for every branch of the industry and 
covering every mill operation. All Sul- 
phonated and Soluble Oils, Softeners, 
Dyeing and Finishing Oils. All Animal 
a and Vegetable Oils, Greases and Compounds. 


no more 


ca Coe ©f Let our Chemists advise you $0 


its maker 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL 
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Making 


Section Beams 
Technical Editor : ; 
I would like to experiment in making 


Rayon Warps 


warps from section beams using 150- 
lenier rayon. Warps would have 
irom 4,000 to 8,000 ends. What would 
ou consider the best way to make our 
section beams? These section beams I 
im planning to put behind a Johnson 
slasher. Would a regular cotton creel be 
ill right? Shall I run these ends through 
1 reed at back or front of the slasher? 
Will dividing rods help? Can these warps 
be drawn by the drawing-in girl from a 
comb, or must the warp have a lease? Is 
there any way that I can get a lease on 
the loom beam from the slasher when 
running off section beams? Can these 
warps be made without paper to send to 
the looms? When we have repeat orders 
m_ rayon warps, is it best to draw-in, 
twist, or tie? (6616) 
We would suggest that in making 
these section beams a very light beam 
be used, and the number of ends 
should not exceed 600. The regular 
cotton creel should be all right. The 
reed or comb, whichever is used, 
would have to be put in the back be- 
cause there is no room in front of the 
Johnson slasher. Another reason why 
a comb in the front would not be very 
satisfactory is because the line or 
position of the sheet of yarn changes 
as the warp gets larger. A very good 
illustration of the passage of the rayon 
through a cotton slasher and the posi- 
tion of the comb can be found in Fig. 
1, page 69, TEXTILE WorLb’s Rayon 
Review Number, published Sept. 29, 
1928. On a heavy sheet of yarn, the 
comb may be omitted in the back and 
only the front comb used with the di- 
viding rods, as when running cotton. 
The warp can be drawn very straight 
up to about 3,000 ends from a comb, 
but when the sley is heavier and there 
are too many ends in a dent in the 
comb, the result is a crossed warp for 
the weaver. The only way a lease can 
be had when making warps from sec- 
tion beams is by putting on a striking 
comb and picking a lease from that, 
but this will give the same result as 
drawing from a comb when the sley 
is too heavy. There are some mills 
making warps without paper and they 
are having a fair degree of success. 
In our opinion it is better to draw 
repeat orders, as the twists and knots 
do not pull through the harness and 
reed without considerable trouble. 
When making rayon warps with 4,000 
to 8,000 ends, better weaving results 
are obtained if the warp is first made 
on the silk warping mill and then 


sized on the sizing machine. 
*x * * 


Blue Stains on White Cotton 
Cloth 


lechnical Editor: 

We are sending you a cut of white 
otton cloth which is used for nurses’ 
iniforms. We received a case ot this 
material containing about 2,000 yds., 30 
pieces, to shrink for one of our ac- 
counts. We placed the entire 2,000 








yds. in a wooden tank, then filled the tank 
with luke-warm water and allowed the 
material to remain in the tank for three 
hours. We then removed the material 
from the water and allowed it to drip 
for about one hour so as to remove the 
excess water. The material was then 
festooned on drying rails on our ceiling 
and allowed to hang over night to dry. 

You will notice that there are blue 
stains throughout the material. Can you 
tell us what causes the blue stains? The 
entire 2,000 yds. were not affected, from 
the report of the people who own this 
material. They state that eight pieces 
are blue streaked out of about 30. Would 
appreciate an early reply regarding this 


matter. (6615) 
An examination of the sample of 

white cotton cloth showing blue 

stains indicates that these stains 


are apparently direct color, as they 
are easily removed with a weak 
solution of chemic. In attempting to 
tell what caused these blue stains, we 
assume that the fabric as received was 
free from stains, and that the wooden 
tank in which the goods were treated 
with warm water was perfectly clean 


so that the staining could not be 
caused by the equipment. It is prob- 


able, in this event, that the goods 
after bleaching and prior to the 
shrinking process had been tinted or 
blued with direct color to give a good 
white shade. Upon wetting-out the 
fabric with warm water, this color 
was made soluble. When the goods 
were allowed to drip and then fes- 
tooned on drying rails from the ceil- 
ing, they of course dried unevenly, 
with the stains resulting from the 
water seeping through the cloth and 
the uneven drying. 

One of our correspondents replies 


as follows: The stains are very 
irregular and may have developed 


from several sources. We are wonder- 
ing if the inquirer is definitely sure 
that his soaking tank and _ festoon 
dryer were properly clean and had not 
previously been used handling 
dyed fabrics in which fugitive or 
slightly fugitive blue color had been 
used. Second, it may be possible that 
a very soluble blue has been used by 
the bleacher of this fabric to blue the 
white, and that during the soaking 
process it has settled into certain por- 


for 


tions of the goods unevenly. These 
are probable of the stains 
shown unless they were in the goods 
before shrinking. Washing or scour- 
ing and refinishing the fabric should 
remove the stains. 


causes 
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Scouring Mohair Plush 
Technical Editor: 

I would be very much obliged if you 
would give me some information in re- 
gard to mohair plush. Could you tell me 
what the scouring process is for this and 
the machinery they use? (6617) 

Mohair plush can be scoured either 
in the open or in rope form; the dyer 
or finisher can judge the results, 
and process accordingly. In the open 
width the goods should be scoured at 
about 135°. This will loosen any dirt 
and oil and allow it to run off in the 
bath that follows. no set 
rule in regard to the number of bowls 
used. The work can be done on a 
five-bowl squeezer or a_ four-bowl 
crabbing machine, the number of runs 
depending upon the number of bowls 
or quantity of water. Dye in the 
regular kettle in small lots and give 
plenty of room; do not crowd. ‘Then 
run through vacuum extractor with 
pile down, dry, shear, fan, shear, and 
fan. Many plush concerns scour in a 
regular dye kettle, keeping one kettle 
for this purpose, and then proceed to 
dye as stated above. 

x * * 


Work of Women Worsted Spin- 
ners 
Technical Editor : 

Our plant is a worsted yarn mill 
operating cap spinning frames, 180 and 
200 spindles per frame. Being far from 
the center of the textile industry, we are 
not always advised as to the current 
practices of the trade in its requirements 
of operators on various jobs. Can you 
furnish us with the standard detailed 
work required of a woman spinner oper- 
ating three sides of 100 spindles of cap 
spinning frames? We would like to 
know exactly what her work consists of 
as to cleaning when the machine is run- 
ning, etc (6619) 

A woman spinner is paid anywhere 
from 32c to 35¢ an hour, according to 
the work. She is supposed to keep 
her machines clean, do all her own 


here is 


TEXTILE WORLD: 
Gentlemen.—We acknowledge re- | 
ceipt of your letter of the 27th 
MME, NG raed c-c.0e pee ee aon 


We thank you very much for this | 
information. 












Yours truly, 
NATIONAL ANILINE & 
CHEMICAL COMPANY. 

W. H. Willard, 


Resident Manager. 





In this department, 


we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, 


questions pertaining to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to TEXTILE 


ORLD. 
damage to material, a sample should be sent. 


be of immediate technical value to the correspondent and to others in the same line. 


Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. 


{n the case of 
In this way answers can be given which will 


Inquiries 


pertaining to textile processes, machinery improvements, methods of management, the markets, 


etc., are especially invited as well as any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. 


All 


inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for publication, but 


as an evidence of 
will not be disclo 


ood faith. 


The identity of those seeking information on technical subjects 


If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive investiga- 


tion, a charge coverin 
any expense is incurr 


the cost may be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before 


Letters expressing opinions or voicing criticism will be signed by the correspondent’s 
name unless the letter itself contains a request that the name be withheld. 

For prompt service, technical inquiries should be sent directly to the Technical Editor, 
TEXTILE WORLD, 65 Franklin St, Boston, Mass. 









cleaning and sweeping up, and keep 
her waste sorted. She has to clean her 
gears when the machines are stopped 
to doff ; then there is no danger of her 
getting hurt. She keeps her ends 
pieced-up, puts in her rovings, and 
wipes her tins at doff to keep them 
clean all the time. The machines must 
be clean for best results. The girl 
benefits by the cleaning as well as the 
mill, because of the better spinning. 
It means less piecing-up and less waste 
to sort, and better yarn for the mill. 
An operative running three sides of 
100 spindles each will usually be kept 
busy while the machines are running 
keeping her ends up and piecing, de- 
pending of course on how: well the 
work runs and the size. For the pro- 
duction of good work she should not 
be allowed to clean with the machine 
running, otherwise the fly will produce 
slubby yarn. A piece of an old gill- 
box apron, with a hand hole, makes an 
excellent and quick means when used 
as a fan, to clean the collar boards of 
fly, as required, during doffing. It is 
customary in many mills to allow a 
few minutes at the end of the day for 
cleaning, with the machines stopped, 
followed by cleaning under the frames 
and between the frames, sweeping out 
to the main aisle. The floor hand then 
sweeps up the waste in the main aisle. 


* *k * 
Two-Sided Effect on Piece 
Goods 
Technical Editor : 
We are having considerable trouble 


with pink vat-dyed goods showing two- 
sided effects, as you will notice from the 
enclosed sample. This shade is pad dyed, 
wet, with one and one-third times as 
much caustic soda and sodium hydrosul- 
phite as color. It is then given two cold 
washes on the jig; two ends in perborate 
of soda at 120°; two ends in cold water; 
two ends in boiling soap; three hot 
washes; and is shelled up cold. It is 
then starched and dried. A difference of 
opinion exists as to whether it is im- 
properly dyed or whether the defect is 
caused in drying. None of the cans are 
lapped and all cans are uniformly heated. 
(6613) 

A dyer who has had wide experi- 
ence in the application of vat colors 
states that this two-sided effect is en- 
countered occasionally in pad dyeing 
piece goods with vat colors. He has 
never been able to trace this trouble 
to the drying, and in fact in extreme 
cases has been able to see the two- 
sided effect on the wet goods. 

On the sample submitted it was 
noted that in addition to the two-sided 
effect, the goods look hungry, the 
penetration of the dyestuff being poor. 
This hungry appearance may be due 
either to insufficient bleaching of the 
goods before dyeing, or to the use of 
an excess of hydrosulphite and caustic 
in the dyebath. The two-sided effect 


may be caused from insufficient bleach- 
ing or from the construction of the 
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any weaving probl em 


Haberland Mfg Co. 
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Isn’t this Plain, 
Common Sense? 


is a common expres 
sion. It means that energy expended in a dozen different 
directions produc es no one thing of outstanding merit. The 
big idea today is to specialize! The Philadelphia Silk Oil 
Company do this in the manufacture of their sole product, 
silk oil. All of the time, energy, and resources of this 
company are devoted to the idea of producing a uniform 
grade of silk oil. Isn't it logical to presume that they do? 
After all, isn't this plain common sense? 


A trial drum will convince 


PHILADELPHIA SILK OIL CO. 
3rd & Dock Sts., Phila., Pa. 
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PURITY PRODUCTS 


Laurezol ~ 


a help in cotton 
scouring 


T’S mighty important that the scouring of your 

cotton warps and piece goods be up to snuff 

. Poor scouring is bound to show up its finger- 
prints in the bleaching or dyeing. . . . 


And that’s where Laurezol strides forward. It’s 
producing efficient, top-notch results day after 
day . . . for this modern scouring assistant is 
made scientifically. 
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In the dye bath, too, Laurezol scores. 
a deep-rooted penetration . . 
colors. 


It insures 
. more even, solid 
May we send you a sample? Write. 


Manufactured by 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO. 


Incorporated 


WM. H. BERTOLET & SONS 
Tioga, Thompson and Almond Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


WILLIAM H. HAYWARD 
President 


EDWARD M. JOHNSON 
Vice-Pres. & Treas. 


JOSEPH A. BRYANT 
Vice-President 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INC. 


Established 1815 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


Starches, Gums, Dextrine, Alizarine 
Assistant, Soluble Oil, Soap 


And Every Known Material from every part 
of the world for Starching, Softening, Weight- 
ing and Finishing Yarn, Thread or any Fabric 


Special attention given by practical men to specialties for 


Sizing, Softening, Finishing and Weighting 
Cotton, Woolen and Worsted Fabrics 


Combining the latest European and American methods. 


We believe there is no problem in 


SIZING OR FINISHING 


that we cannot solve. 
Formulas for the best method of obtaining any 
DESIRED FINISH on any fabric cheerfully given. 
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Correspondence with 


TEXTILE WORLD 


Readers—Continued 


dye padder. If the effect occurs only instances in which sulphur black is 


on some lots, it is probable that the 
bleaching is at fault; but if all the 
lots of cloth dyed are showing this 
two-sided effect, it is more probable 
that, due to some defect in the con- 
struction of the padder, one side of 
the cloth is getting more immersion in 


the dye liquor than the other. 
* * * 


Information on Rayon 
Technical Editor : 

We are looking for information re- 
garding the history and the process of 
making rayon. Any data that you can 
give us in this line will be greatly ap- 
preciated. (6608) 

This is a big subject for a letter 
or question and answer. The practi- 
cal way of getting this information is 
to read books like “The Rayon Indus- 
try,” by Avram; “Artificial Silk and 
Its Manufacture,” by Foltzer; and 
“Artificial Silk, Its Manufacture and 
Uses,” by Woodhouse. These volumes 
can be obtained from the Book De- 
partment of TextTiLE Wori”p. A 
wealth of information on the produc- 
tion and handling of rayon is given 
in the Sept. 29 special rayon issue of 
TEXTILE Wortp. All the matter ap- 
pearing in that issue is soon to be 
published with additional chapters in 


a rayon year book. 
x * * 


Sulphur Black and Aniline 


Black 
Technical Editor: ; , 

Our office represents in this country 
the textile industry of a foreign country. 
At the present time we have here several 
engineers who came over to learn more 
about American procedures in the tex- 
tile industry. Two of these engineers 
are especially interested in dyeing pro- 
cesses, and mostly in black sulphur dye- 
ing. They have visited England and 
Germany, and have found that these coun- 
tries do not believe that sulphur black 
can replace aniline black. However, here 
we were assured that sulphur-black dye- 
ing is almost generally accepted. We 
are sure that this question has been de- 
bated in magazines and that there is 
some literature on it. We would ap- 
preciate it if you could assist us in this 
matter. (6614) 

The technical literature of this 
country contains frequent references 
to the methods of dyeing aniline black 
and sulphur black. So far as we have 
been able to ascertain, however, there 
have been no noteworthy discussions 
of the comparative merits of these 
two methods of dyeing. 

The general consensus of opinion 
seems to be that the shades produced 
with a good aniline black are richer 
and more bloomy than those which can 
be obtained with sulphur black. In 
dyeing piece goods, such as venetians, 
sateens, twills, and alpacas for linings, 
as well as umbrella cloths, aniline 
black is usually employed. The chief 
drawback to aniline black is the ten- 
dency to tendering of the fabric, but 
by careful control of the process the 
weakening of the goods is reduced for 
most purposes to a negligible factor. 

Some of the drawbacks of sulphur 
blacks are the tendency toward bronzi- 
ness of shade, and the fact that piece 
goods when heavily finished lose in 
tone and depth of shade, taking on a 
gray cast. There are, nevertheless, 


preferred to aniline black. In hosiery 
dyeing, sulphur black is largely used; 
also in piece-goods dyeing of cotton 
cloth intended for the manufacture of 
rubberized overshoes and arctics the 
sulphur blacks are preferred. It is 
believed that fabrics dyed with aniline 
black are not suitable for vulcanizing, 
while sulphur blacks are satisfactory 
provided no copper is used in the 
after-treatment. 

In brief, it is our opinion that, leay- 
ing aside the comparative costs of the 
two methods, it will be found that 
aniline black is superior for producing 
rich, bloomy shades, but for certain 
purposes where the shade is a sec- 
ondary consideration, sulphur black is 
more satisfactory. 


* * * 


Fulling Lumber-Jacket Cloth 
Technical Editor : 

Enclosed is a sample of lumber-jacket 
cloth. Could you give me a formula for 
acid fulling and the processes following 
fulling? Do they scour the goods before 


fulling? What kind of acid do they use; 
also what does it Twaddel? (6618) 
In regard to the sample of lumber- 
jacket cloth, the usual fulling process 
takes place after scouring if acid is to 
be used. The best method is to make 
a barrel of liquor up to 6° Tw. and 
add to the pieces after they have been 
scoured and extracted. When the full- 
ing has been completed, take the pieces 
to the washer and wash thoroughly 
with cold water for about 45 min. 
The fabric will be much better if 
fulled with a good soap, not too strong 
in alkali, yet sufficient in body to hold 
all the fibers together while felting. 
This will give strength, better feeling, 
and a clothy handle, whereas if fulled 
with acid the result will be raggy, 
sleazy and lack handle. Acid full- 
ing is resorted to with some troubles 
or to get some desired effect without 
felting. Some finishers full-pebble 
cheviots after dyeing in acid to get 
away from the usual mill wrinkles 
which are so hard to overcome in this 
class of work. In our opinion, to full 
the fabric referred to in acid would 
only ruin a fair piece of merchandise. 


New Machinery and Processes—Continued 
(Continued from page 59) 


ratchet and lever or compound levers, 
and a simple device provides for re- 
leasing the weight levers when ad- 
justing the warp tension. The whip 
roll stands are so designed that either 
a vibrating warp rail or a thick-and- 
thin-place preventor can be used. 
Reverse wind of cloth at the take-up 
is accomplished by the removal of an 
intermediate pinion. An _ ingenious 
ratchet mechanism permits the let- 
back for the winding-up roll. 

The outstanding feature of the 
magazine is the building of the out- 
side frame in three pieces, which 
permits easier filling of the magazine 
and makes it possible to use short 
and long bobbins in the loom at the 
same time. The value of this feature 
when using rayon and cotton filling 
can readily be seen. The outside 
frame pieces are also specially finished 
to prevent the chafing or untwist- 
ing of the filling yarn, thus prac- 
tically eliminating the breakage of the 
filling at the time of transfer. Flex- 
ible spring fingers to support the 
bobbins and act as giveways have re- 
placed the outside latches. The loom 
is equipped with the No. to thread 
cutter. 

Special heat-treated chrome-nickel 
steel bolts are used throughout the 
machine to eliminate stretch and con- 
sequent loosening of parts. These 
bolts have a tensile strength of ap- 
proximately three times that of regu- 
lar bolts. 


RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 
CHENILLE making machine. 1,687,942 
E. Krieg], Glauchau, Germany. 
CONVEYING apparatus, Cotton. 1,687,713 
C. E. Coldwell, Phoenix, Ariz. 
KNITTING machine, Flat. 1,687,866. 
C. F. Kaufmann, Heinrichsort, 
many. Assigned to David 
A. G. Chemnitz, Germany. 
Loom, Weft replenishing. 


Ger- 
Richter 


1,688,309. 


S. S. Jackson, Hyde Park, Mass. 

Assigned to the Stafford Co., Bos- 

ton, Mass. 
Looms for weaving. 


Picking motion for. 


1,687,857. A. Cass, Manchester, 
England. Assigned one-half to 
James Robinson and Alfred 


Ackroyd, Eccles, England. 

Looms for weaving, Shedding mechanism 
for 1,687,865. J. H. and T. Hindle, 
Haslingden, England. 

SHUTTLE. 1,688,204. J. Northrop, Hope- 
dale, Mass. Assigned to Draper Corp., 
Hopedale, Mass. 

SPONGING and shrinking machine, Tape. 
1,687,639. J. Saltzman and F. H. 
Lange, Chicago, III. 

WINDING machine. 1,687,704. J. A. 
Anderson, Cranston, R. I. Assigned 
to Universal Winding Co., Boston, 


Mass. 


Checking Goods in Process 


(Continued from page 55 


55) 





be added, such as cleaning machine, 
repairing machine, etc., so that the 
person in charge of the dyehouse will 
be able at all times to see just what is 
running on each machine, how long 
it will be before any given machine 
will be available, etc. This system is 
not complicated, yet it allows an ac- 
curate check to be kept on all goods 
and all workers in the dyehouse. 


While enumerated 
above are those followed in the dye- 
house, the same checking system may 
he applied to the kier room of a 
bleachery or to other departments in 
the mill where the machinery is 
grouped, so that time will not be 
wasted in keeping the system in opera- 
tion. The time lost in repairing vari- 
ous machinery can be kept this way, 
and the cost per pound of processing 
on various types and sizes of ‘ma- 
chines can be fixed with a greater 
degree of accuracy. 


the processes 
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Nottingham Machinery Show 
(Continued from page 41) 

new circular knitting machine. It is 
built on the lines of the Terrot type ma- 
chine but it can be run at any speed that 
the quality of the yarn used will allow 
There is a redesigned sinker wheel in 
which the sinkers do not slide against the 
cam way, but are hinged on the camless 
loop wheel and perform the functions by 
the mere revolving of the latter. 


Ot the many exhibits by Mellor, 
Bromley & Co., oi Leicester, probably 
the most interesting and certainly the 
most novel was the rib minotaur or inter 
mediate jacquard. The patterns are ob 
tained by means of steel patterning tapes 
which control every needle individually. 
Large patterns in two or three colors can 
be obtained with rayon, wool or cotton 
yarns. The dial is gear driven and there 
are therefore no dogs and the machine 
can be started at full speed when only 
two or three courses have passed the 
needles. 

William Spiers, Ltd., of Leicester, 
had a new knitting machine which pro- 
duces a fabric known as “Cyrkulok” 
which can be used for all kinds of outer- 
wear garments. It is said that the cloth- 
like material obtained, which is a lock 
stitch type, will prevent the sag or drop 
in garments. A large variety of designs 
may be made. It is a revolving cylinder 
and dial, latch needle machine with sta- 
tionary bobbins and feeders. Both the 
pattern and ground thread are fed at the 
same feeder. 

The Universal Winding Co., Ltd., 
of Manchester, were showing the new 
Jumbo winders arranged to wind overend 
from bobbin and also fitted to wind dt 
rect from hank. 


New yarns were shown by the West- 
ern Viscose Silk Mills, Ltd., of Bristol. 
These included a dull luster and a bright 
luster yarn containing 30 filaments in the 
150 denier. The firm which was estab- 
lished about three years ago is now turn- 
ing out a considerable quantity of yarn, 


the greater part of which was of the: 


standard 24 filament material. 

Wildt & Co., of Leicester, were show- 
ing their improved patterned golf hose 
machine for fancy seamless hose and 
half hose. It is a two-feed machine with 
independent fingers at each feeder; it 
has a sectional pattern wheel with inter- 
changeable bits by which a great variety 
of composite designs may be obtained, 
including diamonds, checks, spot effects, 
squares, rectangles, etc. Horizontal 
striping effects are governed by a chain 
at the front. There is a separate feeder 
for heel and toe which can be made 
from any yarn consistent with the gauge 
of the machine. 

This firm was also showing the Terrot 
rib machine, whose feature is production 
of jacquard patterns on a circular ma- 


chine. There are inserted trick cylinders 
and gear driven dial, thus eliminating 
dogs. ete 


North Carolina’s Progress to be 
Broadcast 


RaLeicu, N. C.—Outstanding feat- 
ures in the progress of North Caro- 
lina, including “North Carolina’s In- 
dustrial Advance,” by Wade H. Phil- 
lips, director of the Department of 
Conservation and Development, will 
be broadcast 
Nashville, Tenn. during “North 
Carolina Week,” Oct. 29 and Nov. 2. 


from station WLAC, | 
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CONES :-4 


Identifies and Beautifies 
the Package 


and costs but little more 


Send for Samples 
Color Tips may be ordered of any One Color or in an Assortment of Colors 








Sonoco Propucts Co., Mfr. 
| CONES, TUBES AND CLOTH- WINDING CORES 
| | Sonoco “Velvet Surface” Cone and Sonoco“Underclearer Roll” 


, —— See Also — F 
" CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE F 
512 BOOK STORE BLDG. eee ee eT ORY oi We) AVESTAWAYCO., 144. . CATALOG fP 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. Hartsville, SG. HAMILTON, ‘ONT. 
pane res ee ee 3 } 


Se ea 


CANVAS BASKETS 


Have established an enviable reputation 
among mill men for economical and uni- 





~ FA&eOy formly satisfactory performance. 
OBLONG STYLE 


Made also square. Some _ are Standard for 30 years ROUND STYLE 


perforated for steaming. Others All Lane baskets built on spring 

mounted on sturdy casters All steel frame with flexible eye 

are verfectly smooth inside. joints. The yielding quality of 
this construction prevents bend- 
ing or breaking. 


Write for Catalog No. 90. 


W.T. LANE & BROS. — Manufacturers — POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y. 
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COTTON | 


New Construction and Additions 
*Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Talladega, 
Ala., has let general contract for the 
construction of its cotton mill at Tal- 
ladega to Fiske-Carter Construction Co., 
Greenville, S. C. Machinery contracts 
and contract for construction of village 
will be let later. J. E. Sirrine & Co., 
Greenville, S. C., are the engineers. 
Work on the $3,000,000 plant will begin 
this week. Plant will consist of em- 
ployes’ houses and 5 buildings as fol- 
lows: two-story, 150 x 643 ft. main 
building ; one-story, 100 x 800 ft. ware- 
house; one-story and basement 148 x 
664 ft. weave shed; two-story, 83 x 182 
ft. picker room and one-story, 48 x 48 
ft. power house. The mill will contain 
about 30,000 spindles and 750 looms. 


Powdrell & Alexander, Inc., Daniel- 
son, Conn., are reported to have pur- 
chased the Connecticut Mills Co. prop- 
erties, which have been operated under 
lease for the last five years. The pur- 
chase includes mills at Danielson, Atta- 
waugan, Ballouville and Pineville. All 
houses are included in the buy. 


St. Charles (Ill.) Net & Hammock 
Co. has work in progress on a new 
addition, including alterations and im- 
provements in present mill, estimated to 
about $40,000. Frank B. Gray, 
Aurora, Ill., is architect. 


Edwards Mfg. Co., Augusta, Me., is 


now over the 54 hour a week schedule 


cost 


and running several hundred looms 
nights. The company has recently in- 
stalled 200 new looms and had 200 


others built over. 


Boger & Crawford, Philadelphia, Pa., 
are reported to have awarded general 
contract to W. F. Lotz, Philadelphia, 
for a one-story addition to power plant 
on Ontario St., to cost about $30,000. 


Christian H. Fries, Frankford St., is 
architect. 

*Mt. Hope Mills, Inc., Warren, R. I., 
recently reported incorporated, have 


begun operations in a two-story, 110,000 
sq. ft. building which was purchased at 
Warren, Capital of the company is 


$500,000; product is cotton yarns, and 


officers are Walter J. Howland, presi- 
dent, and William C. Johnson, treasurer. 


*Aragon-Baldwin Cotton Mills, Inc., 
Excavation has been 
completed and work of laying the foun- 
dation has started for the erection of 
the three-story addition to this plant. 


Canadian Cottons, Ltd., Hamilton, 
Ont., Canada, are reported to be erect- 
ing an additional story to their plant, 
the walls of which are now up. The 
plant will be rearranged to some extent 
and the extra space utilized for expand- 
ing manufacturing operations. 





Fact and Gossip 


Alabama Mills Co., Birmingham, 
Ala, has announced the following ap- 
Pointments of superintendents for 9 of 
the company’s units which they are erect- 
ing at different points in Alabama. Paul 
A. Redmond is executive vice-president 


-__— 





“Indicates previous mention of project. 





and Roscoe O. Roberts is general super- 
intendent. Other superintendents are as 





follows: Greenville, W. B. Kitchens, for | 


several years superintendent of the Mon- 
tala Mfg. Co., Montgomery, Ala.; Dade- 
ville—G. W. Turnipseed, until recently 
superintendent of Buck Creek Cotton 
Mills, Siluria, Ala.; Clanton—A. R. 
Meeks, for several years superintendent 
of the Barrow County Cotton Mills, 
Lawrenceville, Ga.; Haleyville—S. L. 
Bolton, recently with the Dallas (Tex.) 
Textile Mills; Winfield—W. S. Porter, 
formerly with the Borden Mills, Kings- 
port, Tenn.; Aliceville—W. E. Rambow, 
until recently superintendent of 
Southern Brighton Mills, Shannon, Ga.; 
Fayette—J. L. Brannon; Russellville— 
A. N. Martin; Jasper—Lawrence Cart- 
land. 


Merrick-Hadley Mills of the Amer- 
ican Thread Co., Holyoke, Mass., are 
operating on a full schedule of 514 days 
a week for the first time in several years 


Icemorlee Cotton Mills, Inc., Mon- 
roe, N. C. The property of the Icemor- 
lee Cotton Mills, Inc., has been adver- 
tised for sale on Nov. 19 by the receiver, 
J. L. Everett. There are three divisions 
of the property. Mill No. 1 has 1,080 
spindles and full complement of machin 
ery, 45 acres of land and dwelling 
houses ; mill No. 2 has 2,500 spindles, and 
5 acres of land; No. 3 is equipped with 
machinery for knitting ribbed underwear 


and has a capacity of about 1,200 doz 
garments per week. There are 20 acres 


of land in this tract, together with dwell 


ings. 


Newberry (S. C.) Cotton Mills 
closed down last Friday and Saturday 
in order to allow approximately 190 op- 
attend the 
Textile Association 


eratives to meeting of the 


Southern at Green 


ville. 


aa 


WOOL | 


New Construction and Additions 

*J. M. & E. M. Abbott, Ltd., Lowell. 
Mass., has purchased the entire machin 
ery of the Virginia Worsted Co., Nor 
folk, Va. Installation will be completed 
and machinery in operation in the Lowell 
plant about Dec. 1. 
built to accommodate this extra machin- 
ery, as the plant contains a vacant floor 
with over 25,000 sq. ft. of floor space 
which will be used. This equipment in- 
cludes 3,600 spindles, and provides for 
an additional capacity of 12,000 Ibs. of 
yarn weekly. The plant at 
running nights, totaling 108 
week. 

*W yandotte 
ester, N. 


Lowell is 
hours a 


Worsted Co., Roch- 


H., has awarded contract to 


Bailey & Co. for its two-story, 54x 110 | 


ft. addition which is now under construc- 
tion. Building will be equipped with fin- 
ishing machinery and will be in operation 
in December. 


Fact and Gossip 


Bigelow - Hartford Carpet Co., 
Thompsonville, Conn., is operating on a 
full-time schedule. 


F. G. Huntingburg Woolen Mills, 


No addition will be | 


the | 
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Better Lubrication at Less Cost per month| 











‘Our Comb Boxes Now 
Run 6 to 8 Weeks On 
One Filling of 


TRADE MARK 


UNITED STATES 





MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT” 


said the carding “boss,’—‘‘It’s partly due 
to the natural durability of NON-FLUID 
OIL and partly because it doesn’t leak and 
waste away like liquid oil. 


“And NON-FLUID OIL keeps the boxes 
cool, helps maintain accurate adjustment of 
doffers and top flats, and prevents licker-in 
bearings from heating up - - .” 


“Yes,” said the Super, “it’s the best lubri- 
cant for cards and it is costing us less 
for lubrication, for the same amount lasts 
much longer than liquid oil.” 


If your cards are not already lubricated with 
NON-FLUID OIL write for testing sample and 
bulletin, “Lubrication of Textile Machinery.” 


—— See Also —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATALOG——— 
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N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 


Please send bulletin “Lubrication of Textile Machinery” and 
samples of NON-FLUID OIL for purposes checked below: 

] Pickers [_] Looms ] Shafting 

{_] Cards (_] Twister Rings [_] Motors 

(_] Spinning Frames [_] Ball Bearings {_} Chain Drives 


BERLE NADER 6 osc vikisicctindccewes ssvccddesaiewesedccecsese eee 


Pi aiccccnccdiuwwes 
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NEW YORK & NEWJERSEY LUBRICANT CO. || 
MAIN OFFICE: 292 MADISON AVENUE. NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Warehouses: 
PROVIDENCE,R.I. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
ST.LOUIS,MO. 
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Photomicrograph showing 
oil emulsified by Oakite 


Scouring 
viscose piece goods 


N processing viscose underwear tub- 
ing and similar goods, absolute clean- 
liness of fibre is necessary when a qual- 


ity product is desired. 


In this connection, many mills doing 
this class of work have found that Oak- 
ite in the scouring formula gives abso- 
lute assurance of clean goods with un- 

| changed tensile strength, and possess- 

| ing a fine feel and finish. 

| 

| 


Because of the various formulas used in 
different mills for this class of work, in- 
quiries are invited from interested mill 
superintendents, asking how Oakite 
| may be applied profitably to the process- 
ing of viscose piece goods in their mills. 


Manufactured only by 
OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 42 Thames St.. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


| Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, are located at 


Albany, N. Y Allentown, Pa., *Atianta, Altoona, Pa., Baltimore, Birmingham, Ala 
; *Boston, Bridgeport Brooklyn, N.Y Buffalo, *Camden, N , Canton, O 
Charlotte, N. ¢ Chattanooga, Tenn Chicago, *Cincinnati, *Cleveland, *Colum 
{ bus. O., *Dall *Davenport, *Dayton, O., Decatur, 11 *Denver, *Des Moines 
: *Detro Erie a Fall Rive Mass Fiint, Mict Fresn Cal *Grand 
Rapids, Mict Greenville, S. ¢ Harrisburg, Pa Hartford, *Houston, Tex., 
) *Indianapolis * Jacksonville Fla ‘Kansas Cit Kk *Los Angeles 
" Louisville, Ky Madison, Wis.. “Memphis, Tenn., *Milwauke * Minne 
| | Moline I *Montreal, Newark, N. J Newburg, N. Y 
} New Haven New Yor! ‘Oakland, Cal ‘Omaha, Neb Oshkost 
W *Philadelphia Phoenix Ariz "Pittsburgh Pieasantvill 
N i I’ nd, M *Portland, Ove Poughkeepsie 
s her Readit Pa Ric md, Va Rochester, N.Y 
Rockt Ss * Row Islar San Francis "Seattle *St 
Lou Ss 1” South Bend, Ind Spring i, Mass 


OAKITE 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Industrial Cleaning Materials ana Methods 
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Mill News—Continued 


Huntingburg, Ind., have resumed opera- 
tions with full force of operatives. 

Penobscot Woolen Co., Camden, 
Me., has reopened after a shut down. 

Massachusetts Mohair Plush Co., 
Lowell, Mass., has petitioned the Lowell 
assessors for an abatement of part of 
its 1928 municipal taxes. 

Pontoosuc Woolen Mfg. Co., Pitts- 
field, Mass., will sell at public auction 
on Oct. 30 55 tenements and 23 other 
houses in Ward 1 in that city. George 
N. Cooper is agent for the company. 

Clear River Spinning Co., Bridge- 
ton, R. I. A new plant has been started 
in the Wilson Yarn Mills, Bridgeton, 
R. L., which will be known as the Clear 
River Spinning Co. It is operated by 
James F. Quinn and Joseph A. Silva 
for the manufacture of weaving and 
sweater yarns. 


Toronto, Ont., Canada. An English 
textile firm, whose name has not been 
disclosed, has purchased an acre of land 
on the old Belt Line in York township 
near Toronto. A woolen mill will be 
established on the property, it is said. 
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New Construction and Additions 


*May Hosiery Mills, Burlington, 
N. C. The one-story, 107 x 110 ft. 
unit which this company is building 


and the four-story, 100 x 210 ft. addi- 
tion to its dyehouse, are practically com- 
pleted. The additional machinery in- 
stalled in the two plants will represent 
an outlay of about $200,000. Some of 
this machinery has been received and 
the remainder will be installed during 
the next 60 or 90 days. 


*Terry Hosiery Mills, High Point, 
N. C., are now in operation in their 
75 x 87 ft. building of brick and steel 
construction. Plant is equipped with 
Scott & Williams H. H. spiral float 
knitting machines for the manufacture 
of men’s hose. Company has $50,000 
paid in capital and will add more as 
needed. L. R. Terry is proprietor. 


*Pottstown (Pa.) Knitting Mills, 
Inc. Operation has begun in this new 
one-story, 95 x 124 ft. mill. Three 
machines have been put in operation, 
four additional machines will be installed 
shortly and machinery will be placed as 
quickly as possible thereafter until a 
total of 32 machines have been installed. 
Plant is running a day and night shift. 
This company is a subsidiary of the 
Ajax Hosiery Mills, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Main office is in Phoenixville. 

*Dyersburg (Tenn.) Cotton Prod- 


ucts Co. It is expected that this plant 
will be in operation within 4 months. 


Fact and Gossip 

Winsted (Conn.) Hosiery Co. has 
Norfolk, Conn., 
is being moved to 
operatiorts will be 


ceased operations at its 
plant and machinery 
Winsted where all 
concentrated 

Lawrence Mfg. Co., Lowell, Mass., 
has filed notice of an intended reduction 
of its capital stock by $500,000 


Utica, N. Y. The former plant of 
the Northern Knitting Corp. has been 
sold to the Cabco Steam Radiator C 


Inc., of Gowanda 


Waterville (N. Y.) Textile Mills, 
Inc., through Shelby Jarman, treasurer, 
has purchased property known as_ the 


Townsend Estate, according to notice 
filed with the county clerk. 
Jantzen Knitting Mills, Portland, 


Ore. Stockholders of the Jantzen Knit- 
ting Mills have voted to change the cor- 
poration’s common stock from $100 par 
to no-par value, with 100,000 shares 
authorized. 

F. Y. Kitzmiller & Sons Co., Gate 
City, Va. This plant, which has been 
idle for several years, will be sold at 
auction in 4 to 8 weeks. 


SILK 


oe 


New Construction and Additions 
*Velvet Textile Corp., West Haven 
Conn. The addition which this company 
is building to its weave shed will be 
equipped with 24 Jacquard and broche 
looms and 26 novelty velvet looms. 


*Stutz-Hadfield Silk Corp., Clinton 
S. C. Six carloads of machinery have 
arrived for this new mill. Other ship 
ments will arrive shortly and it is ex- 
pected that the plant will be in opera- 
tion by the middle of November. 


*Kingsport (Tenn.) Silk Mills. 
Through the office of Lockwood Greene 
Engineers, Inc., New York, general con- 
struction contract for their client, P. Sha- 
piro & Son, New York, has been let to 
Pyle Bros., Kingsport, Tenn., for a com- 
plete new preparatory and silk weaving 
mill for the Kingsport Silk Mills. The 
building is to be one-story, brick and 
timber, with double monitor roof con- 
struction. 


*Welwood Silk Mills, Inc., Mc Minn- 
ville, Tenn. This company is revamping 
an existing building at McMinnville for 
silk throwing. The plant will be 
equipped with 15,006 to 25,000 spindles. 


*Welwood Silk Mills, Inc., Sparta, 
Tenn. The mill which this company is 
building at Sparta will be in operation 
in about 6 months. The plant will be 


used for weaving only and will be 
equipped with 165 looms. 
*Riverside Silk Mills, Ltd., Galt 


Ont., Canada. A two-story brick and 
steel addition, the walls of which are 
now up, is being built at the plant of the 
Riverside Silk Mills, Limited, Galt, Ont 
It is planned to put the addition into 
operation before winter. 


Fact and Gossip 


Willimantic, Conn. The chamber of 
Commerce of Willimantic and the Rock- 
ville-Willimantic Light Co. announce 
that negotiations have been completed 
whereby a silk manufacturing concern 01 
New York City, employing several hun 
dred hands, will soon locate in the vacant 
factory building on Moulton 
Work on the installation of machiner 
and equipment will start about Nov. 1 


Court 
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New Construction and Additions 

Du Pont Rayon Co., Richmond 
Va. Construction of this new plant ! 
progressing rapidly. 
200 sq 


Three stories of tl 
ft., five-story chemical building 
are completed and excavation and fou 
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Mill News—Continued 


tion work for the remainder of the 

ll building, which will be one-story, 
400x1,000 ft. will be completed early 

xt month. The steel frameworx for a 
storage house has been finished. An arti- 
ficial lake a quarter of a mile in length 
is being built to hold 13,000,000 gals. 





' DYE, BLEACH AND FINISH 
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New Construction and Additions 

Apex Piece Dyeing Co., Paterson, 
N. J., has awarded general contract to 
J. S. Van Kirk Co., 85 Fulton St., Pat- 
erson, for a one-story dye house addi- 
tion on Crosby Ave. J. C. Van Vlan- 
dren, 140 Market St., Paterson, is archi- 
tect. 

*Helvetia Dye Works, Inc., Pater- 
son, N. J. Operations have begun in this 
new plant for the dyeing, tinweighting 
and finishing of satins, crepes, Cantons, 
georgettes and rayon mixed goods. 





Fact and Gossip 

*Blue Bird Dyeing Co., Paterson, 
N. J., has completed removal of its plant 
to the Cedar Cliff Silk Co.’s former plant 
which it recently purchased. 


*Aibel Rayon Co., New York. Max 
Mindlin, former treasurer of the Yarns 
Corp. of America, New York, is now 
president of the recently organized Aibel 
Rayon Co. and Herman Aibel is secre- 
tary and treasurer. It is said that the 
company plans to erect an additional mill 
and that various southern sites have been 
investigated. 





Gorgas Steam Power Plant of 
Alabama Power Co. to Start by 
April 

SIRMINGHAM, ALA,—The first unit 
of the Gorgas steam power plant of 
the Alabama Power Co. is nearing 
completion and is expected to be ready 
tor operation by April 1. 

Two million bricks and 150,000 bar- 
rels of cement together with 2,600 tons 
of steel were used in the construction 
of the buildings and foundations. 

Two boilers in this unit with 6 foot 
drums will have a capacity nearly 
equal to the 18 boilers now in opera- 


tion in the old plant a short distance 
away. 


Survey of Chain Stores 
Wasuincton, D. C.—Following a 
preliminary study of data already in 
hand on chain store operations, the 
Federal Trade Commission now is 
working in the field on the investiga- 
tion of chain stores directed by the 
Brookhart resolution passed by the 
Senate at the last session. Agents of 
the Commission are interviewing 
ficials of chain store organizations 
ind the Commission is preparing a 
juestionnaire for answer by various 
lasses of chain stores. A study will 
made of competitive conditions in 
the chain store field and consolidations 
' chains also will be inquired into 
etermine if these has been any 
tions of the anti-trust laws, or of 
the law to prevent unfair methods of 
mpetition, under which the Com- 
on has immediate jurisdiction. 


licates previous mention of project 
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Lignite a Local Source for Power 
Is Subject of Survey 
Austin, TEx.—That the great un- | 
developed lignite deposits in Texas 
afford an excellent source of power 
supply that eventually will be used 
in the development of textile and other 
industries in this State, is the opinion 
expressed by Burt C. Blanton, con- 
sulting industrial engineer of Dallas, 
who has recently completed an ex- 
haustive survey of the coal and lig- 
nite fields of Texas. 

The estimated potential tonnage of 
coal in Texas today, based on the con- 
servative figures computed by the 
United States Geological Survey is 
about 31,000,000,000 tons. Of this 
quantity there are 8,000,000,000 tons 
of bituminous coal and 23,000,000,000 
tons of lignite. These estimates are 
regarded by Texas engineers as low, 
since it is known that lignite beds, 
many of them as yet untouched, ex- 
tend in widths varying from 25 to 100 





miles, across the entire State from | 
near Texarkana to Laredo, a dis- 
tance of approximately 500 miles. 


Dean T. U. Taylor, of the depart- 
ment of engineering of the Univer- 
sity of Texas, says there is enough 
lignite in Texas to supply all the 
power that may ever be needed in| 
Texas for the next 100 years. 

Lignite is mined largely in Bastrop, 
Bexar, Henderson, Hopkins, Houston, 
Leon, Milam, Nacogdoches, Shelby, | 
Titus and Wood counties. Authori- 
ties agree that Texas ranks third in| 
quantity of lignite deposits, North | 
Dakota being first and Montana 
second. 

The term “lignite,” as used by the 
United States Geological Survey, is 
restricted to those coals which are dis- 
tinctly brown and either markedly 
woody or claylike in appearance. Mr. 
Blanton says: “They are intermediate 
in quality and in development between 
peat and subbituminous coal. As the 
moisture of lignite, as it comes from 
the mines, generally ranges from 30 to 
40%, its heating value, obviously is 
low, and the consumer can not afford 
to pay freight for any great distance 
on this percentage of water. Also, it 
parts with much of this moisture rap- 
idly when exposed to the weather and 
so falls to pieces or slacks much more 
rapidly and completely than sub- 
bituminous coal. On this account it 
is likely to ignite spontaneously and 
must be handled even more carefully 
than subbituminous coal. 

Two outstanding projects involving | 
the utilization of lignite in the pulver 
ized form, constituting ‘superpower | 
generating plants,” are the one lo-| 
cated near Trinidad in Henderson | 
county, owned and operated by the 
Texas Power & Light Co., and the 
one at New Braunfels in Comal 
county, which is the property of the 
San Antonio Public Service Co. 
Other plants of this character include 
those of the Houston Power & Light 
Co. and the Gulf States Utilities Co 
Similar projects are being planned by 
other public utility 


State 








interests in the 
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"© Yhe Hallmark of Quality” 


The Fabric Proclaims Itself 
through Color, Drape and Finish 


INE FABRIC producers, aspir- 
ing to supremacy in their 
lines of manufacture, spare no 
effort in an assembly of the 
finest constructive elements — 


~~ «and still, the true buying 
impulse is awakened in the final 
operations of Color expression 
—the elegance of Drape and 
the exquisite Finish. 


The consistent pursuit of a pro- 
gram of productive superiority 
finds an unfailing climax in the 
Dyeing, Weighting and Finish- 
ing services and the exclusive 
processes originated by The 
United Piece Dye Workss, 


The United Piece Dye Works” , 


DYERS, PRINTERS, FINISHERS OF TEXTILE FABRICS IN THE PIECE 


SCIENTIFIC WEIGHTING - - 


LODI - - 


New York Office 132 


SKEIN DYEING 


NEW JERSEY 
MADISON AVENUE 


LOD!I, HAWTHORNE, PATERSON N ), and ALLENTOWN, PA 
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_S PIRAL FLOATING 
STRIPING MACHINE—~_ 9 


Built into models 


HH -K-B 








FANCY 
EFEFEFECIY 


\ Tare the 
HE new Spiral Floating Striping Ma 
chine meets the manufacturing require- 
ments of smart fancy hose. The effects 
are produced by the well known floating stitch 
system. The horizontal striping mechanism 


can be arranged to control either the facing yarn 
or the backing yarn. 


‘The advantages of this new machine are in- 
creased through the fact that it is built in sizes 
3 inches up to 4 inches in diameter. It can be 
equipped with as many as six yarn changing 
fingers, which gives a range of five different 
colors under control of the pattern mechanism, 
exclusive of heel and toe colors. Plain stock- 
ings can be produced by throwing the fancy 
effects out of action. 


Gstablished 1865 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


Incorporated 


366 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
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Wateh Production 


of Full-Fashioned 


Makers Feel That Popular-Priced 
Numbers Have Been 





Overdone 
Occasionally one meets a_ hosiery 
selling agent who has _ apparently 


learned that his business is not helped 
by fooling himself or others in con- 
stantly repeating a ritual of set phrases 
as to how good the full fashioned 
business It is acknowledged by 
level headed manufacturers that in this 
particular field the popular priced 
styles have a real overproduction that 
if it were not for the approaching 
holiday season would cause a serious 
condition in the trade. 

Most of this surplus is caused by so 
many attempting to produce a priced 
article with little or no thought as to 
its real value and with the amount of 


is. 


full fashioned frames increasing 
monthly. Manufacturers in this field 
have a problem to contend with, 


students of the situation say. 
Cuff Sock Future 

It is stated by several in the trade 
making the cuff sock for men and 
women that comparatively few jobbers 
as yet have embraced this style with 
any amount of real enthusiasm as it is 
found that such a comparative differ- 
ent style is difficult for them to digest. 

Therefore contrary to many who 
would cry “wolf” in regard to this 
style affecting the staple hosiery mar- 
ket to any great degree it would seem 
that they have no real cause for worry 
for women will not take up the idea 
of wearing such a sock alone and for 
the most part its only use will be as 
originally meant for sports’ use. 

It is stated by leading factors in the 
trade that the fancy market is fairly 
bare of close outs. 

New fancies are still appearing and 
although this practice of constantly 
bringing out new styles tends to upset 
the market, it is the only way manu- 
facturers of merit can hope to counter- 
act the effect of duplicates of their 
better styles being produced in low 
grades and sold by large chain stores 
for 10¢ a leg. 

However, where a knitter could sell 
0 a chain in a higher price field, he 
has done well, for his prices are met 
by the buyer and quantities are bought 
that it would take a great many job- 
bers to use. 


+ 


To Sell Ruby King Hosiery in 
the South 

W. T. Henderson has been ap- 
pointed sales representative for the 
Paterson Mutual Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
covering the States of North and 
South Carolina, Florida, Georgia and 
\labama with the Ruby King line of 
hosiery. He is taking over the terri- 
tory covered by the late E. E. Bragg. 


Sloane Fleeces to be Sold by 
W. C. Jones & Co. as Selling 
Firm Dissolves 

Jones, Richards & Sutton, Inc., knit 
goods selling agents, 93 Worth street, 
will dissolve as of Oct. 31. W. C. 
Jones will continue as W. C. Jones & 
Co. and in addition to other prominent 
accounts will handle the account of 
William Sloane & Co., Inc., Norfolk, 
Va., the largest manufacturer in the 
United States of popular priced 
fleeced underwear and _ outerwear. 
The latter product is made in the 
Hampton Mills of Norfolk, a new 
plant erected in March of this year. 
Mr. Jones has been connected with 
the Sloane line for over years. 
He began business 30 years ago with 
the firm of Clift, Shelp & Potter and 
continued with their successors, Crit- 
tin, Clift & Co., and Clift & Good- 
rich until the dissolution of the latter 
concern, Dec. 31, 1927, when the firm 
of Wiilliam C. Jones & Co. was 
formed and later succeeded by Jones, 
Richards & Sutton, Inc. 

Richards, Sutton & Thornton, Inc., 
will continue as selling agents for 
prominent underwear, nainsook and 
outerwear manufacturers. Further 
announcement of details will be made 
in the near future. Oliver L. 
Richards was with the firm of Clift 
& Goodrich about 18 years, practically 
his entire business life. George H. 
Sutton, Jr., was formerly with Fuld 
& Hatch Knitting Co., Albany, and 
later for about 10 years with Clift & 
Goodrich. James M. Thornton was 
connected with Clift & Goodrich, Inc., 
for about 17 years. Richards, Sutton 
& Thornton will have identified with 
them a number of their former em- 
ployes and former accounts. An- 
nouncement as to location will besmade 


25 


shortly. In the meantime both con- 
cerns will continue at 93 Worth 
street. 


Czecho-Slovakia Increases Knit 
Goods Exports 


WasHINGTON, D. C.—Valued at 
$9,000,000, exports of. knit goods 
from Czechoslovakia during 1927 


showed an increase of 46% over the 
preceding year. The largest gain was 
made in export sales of cotton knit 
goods, A. L. Rankin, Asst. Trade 
Commissioner at Prague, reports to 
the Department of Commerce. Ex- 
ports of cotton hosiery totaled $2,- 
634,000 and other knit goods, $4,- 
411,000. 

Czech exports to the United States 
were small in dollar volume but rep- 
resented a tremendous increase as 
compared with 1926 shipments. Ex- 
ports to this country totaled $76,366, 
a gain of approximately 150 per cent 
over the preceding year. Wages in 
the Czech industry average $7.50 per 
week to men and $5 to women in the 
factories, and as low as $2 to $3 for 
work done at home. 


Fall Underwear 
Reordering Near End 


If Cooler Weather Persists Buyers 
Will Call in Deliveries— 
Rayons Improve 

Although the volume of business on 
heavy weight underwear has slack- 
ened in the last two weeks and the 
rushed demand for spot deliveries now 
has turned to deferred shipments in 
many cases, the new turn of cooler 
weather will undoubtedly cause buyers 
to ask for most of their deliveries and 
so clean up this phase of the business 
for the season as there is not much 
more heavy business in sight. 

It was stated that southern buyers 
are not expected to re-order on heavy 
numbers until December and even 
then their volume is comparatively 
light. Many buyers are beginning to 
tell selling agents that they prefer to 
wait until after election before placing 
their volume orders for Spring goods. 
Of course this is now offered as a 
handy excuse, for once it formed a 
real reason to give for delaying buy- 
ing, as when radical tariff change 
was the leading issue before the 
country. Several manufacturers have 
pointed out however that a change in 
administration would doubtless retard 
their business for buyers are bound to 
be skeptical of any changes and would 
so buy with unusual caution. These 
same mill men believe that continua- 
tion of the policies of the present ad- 
ministration will benefit business by a 
stabilizing effect. 

Women’s garments made from some 
synthetic fibers are enjoying increas- 
ing popularity. In many cases con- 
sumers show a preference for some of 
the better multi-filament fabrics as 
they launder well in warm water, may 
be ironed with a hot iron and the cost 
is substantially lower than silk. 

Added to this the fact that the pro- 
duction of these better grades which 
are trademarked is limited, manufac- 
turers using them have appreciated the 
fact that they have something of an 
exclusive nature and are carefully 
making and styling their product. The 
general rayon field seems to be in a 
fairly good condition and all types of 
underwear which have been produced 
with care are selling exceptionally 
well. 

In the rayon field should be included 
mention of children’s and infants’ gar- 
ments made from a spun rayon which 
is finding an increased demand daily as 
it has strength, pliancy, softness and is 
considered to be non-shrinkable. 


Knit Goods Show in Milwaukee 
Well Supported 

MitwavukKeE, Wis.—H. L. Ash- 
worth, business manager of the West- 
ern District of Knitted Outerwear 
Manufacturers, reports that many 


reservations for exhibit space are 
being received for the Milwaukee 
knit goods show which will be held 
vere on Nov. 14-17. The show is an 
assured success, according to Mr. 
Ashworth. 

Due to the fact that only members 
of the National Association can show 
products at this show, many new ap- 
plications for membership are being 
received by the committee. The an- 
nual convention of the Western Dis- 
trict of Knitted Outerwear Manu- 
facturers will. also be held during 
these four days. 





Bradley Knitting Co. Sponsors 
a Radio Hour 

Detavan, W1s.—The Bradley Knit- 
ting Co. is sponsoring a radio hour 
every week over WIB, Chicago, and 
has now contracted for a daily radio 
program because of the success of its 
B. K. O. Fraternity hour. Contests 
are conducted giving Bradley sweaters 
to those guessing the correct football 
scores of certain games. 


Soddy Hosiery Mills 
tained Chattanoogans 

The Soddy Hosiery mills, Soddy, 
Tenn., aided in the entertainment of 
some 80 Chattanooga boosters wno 
visited Soddy on a good will tour 
through East Tennessee this week. 
Operatives of the mill left their “knit- 
ting” long enough to see the Chat- 
tanoogans and give members of the 
party golf hose. This was the only 
industrial plant the boosters visited 
on their 216 mile trip. 


Enter- 


Trend 
‘ 
Gloves 

The most popular shades for spring 
gloves according to the Associated 
Glove Crafts are in the beige family 
—colors that harmonize well with 
brown, navy, black, in fact with every 
color except gray. The newer note 
in these shades is a gold cast, but 
pinkish tones are also important. 

For dress gloves, the lighter shades 
are favored; such as, champagne, 
honey beige, sunburn beige, mello, 
willow. Gloves for tailored wear are 
being styled in more practical wood 
tones—tan bark, castor, sun-tan. 

Gray, with its usual shyness, refuses 
to declare itself thus early in the 
season. However, it is expected that 
gray will step into the limelight, when 
Easter gives the cue. The shades 
mentioned at the present time are 
Priscilla, ash and Mother Goose or 
oatmeal, a gray beige, that looks well 
with a neutral gray costume and is 
especially smart with black. 

There is always a demand for black, 
and it is so strong for winter that it 
will undoubtedly carry over into 
spring, especially in combination with 
gold. In the same class with black 
is navy blue, which has established a 


of Colors in Spring 
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Knit Goods—Continued 


place for itself in the glove mode. It 
is no longer a novelty. Not so sure 
of themselves are burgundy and bottle 
green, being newcomers, likely to be 
worn in late winter and early spring. 


Botany Stresses Challis for All- 
Day Frocks 

“The Trend” issued by the Fashion 
Service Department of the Botany 
Worsted Mills has the following to 
say regarding the company’s line of 
wool challis: 

“Botany-Challis, silk finished, wash- 
able, all wool lends charm to more 
feminized modes. 


“Lightness, delicacy of texture and 
silken finish are characteristic features 
of Challis. Of time-honored Botany- 
Challis, they are the traditional quali- 
ties that now swing this always in- 
gratiatingly feminine fabric back into 
line with the style demands of fall 
and winter, 1928-29, and its more 
feminized modes. Flounces, flares, 
circular tiers, pleated fulness—these 
demand the easily manipulated line- 
retaining materials. 

“Among the popular fabric choices 
for the type of all-day frocks illus- 
trated herewith, none exceeds the 
Challis  qualificagions. The clear 
colors obtained by Botany printing 
processes, plus the fine quality of 
wool adopted for these specialties, 
ichieve a distinctive cloth for which 
Botany Mills have long been famous.” 

The design types illustrated in the 
folder are the following: Modified 
Roman stripe; Oblique jutting stripe, 
Dot-and-diamond trellis, | Realistic 
leaf-and-berry, Petit-point leaf-and- 
flower and Tweed-like print in silken 
effect. 


New Parachute Silks 


Chat the lives of American soldiers 
and sailors may be more satisfactorily 
safeguarded in the air, silk manufac- 
turers in this country have for some 
time been carrying on experiments 
relative to the development of new 
\merican-made parachute fabrics. 


The results of their experiments 
were presented to Government officials 
at a meeting held in Washington on 
Oct. 17, attended by representatives 
trom the War Department, Navy De- 
prtment, the Marine Corps, the Post 
Otfice Department, the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics, the 
\eronautical Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the Textile Divis- 

n of the Bureau of Standards and 

e Textile Division of the Bureau of 

reign and Domestic Commerce. 

Plans for the manufacture of new 

rachute silks were presented to the 
eeting by Austin Cheney of Cheney 
brothers, E. C. Geier of the Duplan 
\k Corp. and W. A. Leavy of 
hwarzenbach, Huber & Co., as rep- 
entatives of the Silk Association 

\merica, Inc. 





Obituary 





C. Alfred Winsch 


C. Alfred Winsch, one of the leading 
hosiery dyers and widely known in the 
knitting trade, died in Philadelphia, Oct. 
18 at the age of 50 years, after a short 
illness. Funeral services were held from 
his home 1212 Haworth St., Frankford, 
on Oct. 22 and were attended by a large 
number of knit goods manufacturers in 
that section and by representatives from 
allied trades with whom Mr. Winsch was 
well known. He had been identified with 
the dyeing business since his early youth 
when he became associated with his 
father who was also a well known dyer 
in Philadelphia. They formed a com- 
pany now known as the Electric Dye 
Works, Frankford, which is being oper- 
ated at the present time by Mr. Winsch’s 
three surviving brothers, Lewis, Paul F., 
and William J. Winsch. 

After leaving his father’s concern he 
became associated with the Austin knit- 
ting Co., South Bethlehem, Pa., as their 
dyer and several years later entered the 


employ of the Fort Wayne Knitting 
Mills, remaining with this concern as 


dyer for more than 10 years. During 
this time Mr. Winsch developed a wide 
reputation as one of the foremost dyers 
and he became widely known as one of 
the most pleasing personalities in the 
trade. He next went with the Notaseme 
Hosiery Co., Philadelphia, as their dyer 
and later resigned from that company to 
become head of the dyeing department of 
the Phoenix Hosiery Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., with whom he was associated for 
three years. 

Mr. Winsch connection 
with that firm a year ago and had been 
residing in Philadelphia since that time. 
He was born in that city Dec. 29, 1877 
and while he was more widely known in 
the Pennsylvania territory than 
where he enjoyed an extensive friend- 
ship throughout the knitting trade in the 
West and in the South, being particularly 
well known among full-fashioned hosiery 
manufacturers. Surviving him 
his three brothers are his widow, one 
daughter and one sister. 


severed his 


else- 


besides 


Stephen W. McBrien 


Stephen W. McBrien, an authority on 
pulled wools and one of the leading wool 
brokers in Philadelphia, died Oct. 20, 
after being ill for only a few hours. He 
was 51 years old and had been at his 
office in the morning of the day he died. 
His knowledge of woolen wools was 
recognized by the entire trade and during 
the World War he was appointed wool 
distributor for the Government, rendering 
valuable service in this connection. He 
started in the wool business with George 
Folett & Co., Mr. McBrien being con- 
nected with the main office of this firm 
in New York. Several years later this 
company discontinued and William 
Folett started in business in Boston unde 
the name of Folett & Co. Mr. McBrien 
remained in their employ for 18 years. 
During this time he became widely known 
among woolen manufacturers throughout 
the country and when he started in busi- 
ness under his own name in Philadelphia 
several years later he became one of the 
most successful brokers in the city. Pre 
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The most elaborate mer- 
chandising and manufactur- 
ing plan crumbles when the 
machines in your mill fail to 
produce up to the estab- 
lished quota of quantity and 
quality. 


Let us send you full information 
of our line. 


3700 Kensington Avenue 
Philadelphia 


FOREIGN AGENTS 
Great Britain and the Continent 
Wildt & Co., Ltd., Leicester, Eng 


Australia J. H. Butter & Co, 
Melbourne. 







Sydney, 








outh America M. Buchsbaum, Calle 

Alsina 1814, Buenos Aires, Argentine 
Republic 

China and Japan: Elbrook, Inc., 50 Peking 





Road, Shanghai, China. 
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ious to entering the wool business under 
is own name Mr. McBrien represented 
olett & Co., Boston, in the Philadelphia 
iarket for 10 years. Recently he rep- 
sented several New York pullers in 
at territory. He was single, being sur- 
ved by a brother and one sister. 


Spencer Turner 


Spencer Turner, president of Turner, 


lalsey Co. and president of the 
ssociation of Cotton Textile Mer- 
ints of N. Y., died Thursday, Oct. 
8, after a long illness at his late home 


1 Park Ave., New York City. Early 

the year, he had undergone an 
peration and had not been well since. 
Turner was born on March 16, 
1884 in Brooklyn, N. Y., the of 
[Thomas Morgan Turner and Emily 
Burr Barnes Turner. He prepared for 


\f 
LT. 


son 





Spencer Turner 


college at the Hartford High School 
and at Hotchkiss, and was graduated 
from Yale University in 1906. 

After graduation Mr. Turner entered 
the employ of the J. Spencer Turner 
Co., cotton goods commission mer- 
chants, which had been founded by his 
grandfather, J. Spencer Turner and of 
which his father was then president. 
He served two years in cotton duck 
mills, learning the business. In 1916 
he became vice-president of Turner, 
Halsey Co. and was president of that 
company at the time of his death. In 
1917 and 1918 Mr. Turner served as 
chief of the cotton goods section of the 
War Industries Board under Bernard 
M. Baruch. At the time of his death 
Mr. Turner was president of the Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Textile Merchants of 
New York and Cotton Duck Associa- 
tion of New York. He was a member 
of the advisory board of the Chemical 
National Bank and a director of a 
number of cotton manufacturing corpo- 
rations, including the Mount Vernon- 
Woodberry Mills, Inc., Baltimore, Md., 
ind the Chadwick-Hoskins Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C. His club membership in- 
luded the Knickerbocker, Racquet, 
Piping Rock, Merchants, Union League 
nd Riding Clubs. He leaves a brother, 
{arold M. Turner in business with the 
urner-Halsey Co. and a widow and 
wo daughters. His widow was the 
mer Marjorie Sturges. 

The funeral services were held Satur- 





TEXTILE 
day morning, October 20, at 11) 
o'clock at St. George’s Church, 207 
E. 16th St., interment taking place 
at Woodlawn. Out of respect to the | 
memory of one of the outstanding 
personages of the cotton goods industry, 


the offices of Turner, Halsey Co. were 


closed all day Saturday, and other com- | 


mission houses suspended business after 
11 A. M. Many leaders in the industry 
mourned his passing as a pronounced loss 
to the trade and expressed the highest 
admiration for his unusual ability and 


sterling character. 


George L. Anderton 
George L. Anderton, treasurer of the 
Maanexit Spinning Co., Webster, Mass., 
since its incorporation in 1923, 
Memorial Hospital, Worcester, Mass., 
on Oct. 23, after a week’s illness. He 
was 49 years old and was connected with 
the Ervma Weaving Co., 
R. I., before going to Webster. 


mental in many improvements at the 
mill and recently the company erected an 
addition to care for the increased output. 
Mr. Anderton was a member 
tucket lodge, B. P. O. E. 
widow. 


of 
He leaves a 
Burial was in Providence, R. I. 





Walter H. Armstrong 
Walter H. Armstrong, for 21 
superintendent of the former 
Mills, Holyoke, Mass., died at his home 
in that city on Oct. 19, after an illness of 
several weeks. He was born in Mooers, 
N. Y., on May 1, 1866, and after, grad- 
uating from the high school there entered 
the textile field. He was employed in 
Lowell and Taunton, Mass., before going 
to Holyoke 28 years ago. He was 
overseer in the Lyman mills from 1900 
until his promotion as superintendent in 
1907. He leaves a widow, one daughter 
and two sons. 


years 


John T. Feidal 

John T. Feidal, for 57 years a loom 
fixer for the Monument Mills, Housa- 
tonic, Mass., until his retirement a few 
years ago, died at his home in that vil- 
lage on Oct. 20, following a few weeks’ 
illness. He was 70 years old, a native 
of Stockbridge, Mass., and lived 
Housatonic practically all his life. 
leaves a widow. 


in 


He 


Mathew D. Lowrie 


Mathew D. Lowrie, engraver for the 
Arnold Print Works, Inc., North Adams, 
Mass., for several years, died at his 
home in that city on Oct. 20, following 
four months’ illness. He was 27 years 
old and a native of North Adams. 





W. T. Phillips 

W. T. Phillips, aged 53, foreman in 
the Grandby Mills, Columbia, S. C., died 
at the Columbia hospital last week from 
injuries received in an automobile acci- 
dent. His wife had been killed instantly 
in the same accident. His mother, one 
daughter, and several sisters survive him. 





Harry Hoffman 

Harry Hoffman, 79 years old, well 
known in the textile industry at Amster- 
dam, N. Y., died last week after being 
in declining health for several years. For 
a number of years he was employed as 
a boss knitter in the Morris Knitting 
Mills prior to retiring several years ago. 
He is survived by a son, 


died in | 


Pawtucket, 
During | 
: : : 2 7 
his residence in Webster he was instru- | 


Paw- | 
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the ballots are cast for Latch 
Needles the result is “in the 


bag”, as the saying goes. 


Torringtons, of course! Justly 
so, for they produce depend- 


ably excellent knitting results. 





The red box 
with the 
green label 


She ‘Jorrington 


LOMN (ompany 
Jorrington, 1866 USA. 


BRANCHES: 

C. 8 BARKER & CO.. LTO 
140-144 W. 220 STREET 
NEW YORK 
FACTORIES AT: 


COVENTRY. ENGLAND 
UPPER BEDFORD. CANADA 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
CHERRY AND JUNIPER STS. 
PHILADELPHIA 


LOS FABRICANTES UNIDOS 
964 CALLE BELGRANY 
BUENOS AIRES 


TORRINGTON. CONN 
AACHEN. -GERMANY 


—— See Also —— 
——CATIALOG——— 
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Your operators are easily 
trained on Reading 
machines and soon reach. 
maximum [eoduction of firsts: 


Textile Machine Works 
Reading, Pa. 
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Wool Goods Gains Retarded 





Warm Weather Checks Expansion 
but Sentiment Is Still Hopeful 


HE woolen and worsted piece 

goods markets have had a slight 
set-back since the Columbus Day holi- 
day due to the summer-like weather. 
A day or so of warm weather is not 
unexpected nor even out of place at 
this time of the year, but a solid 
week of uninterrupted heat is a dis- 
tinct “faux pas” on the part of the 
weatherman. The retailer’s immedi- 
ate business in fall and heavier weight 
garments has of course suffered the 
most, but the psychological reaction 
has served to disrupt to a certain 
extent the buyer’s faith in placing 
orders for spring. Whether there is 
any direct connection or not it is 
hard to say, but the fact remains that 
collections are much more difficult to 
make. A cool Saturday was the only 
saving grace and no doubt preserved 
the optimism of a great many people. 
The adverse weather conditions have 
proved especially disappointing in 
view of the previous cold snap start- 
ing fall business off with a rush. 


Weather or no weather, oxford 
grays and shadow stripes, like the 
poor, we have always with us and 
the call for these two types of fabrics 
continues unabated. When trying to 
answer the question as to why this 
unprecedented demand, most men 
throw up their hands in despair, 
particularly when this demand is leav- 
ing them with supplies of other 
styles of merchandise. Nature seems 
to be attracted by opposites and the 
tact that few people had any stocks 
of these two types made buyers all 
the more determined to secure some. 
Shadow stripes have been made for 
several seasons, but were not any par- 
ticular market feature until some one 
came along and gave them a name 
and started the present run. 


The distinct lack of any specula- 
tive tendency holds true not only for 
the mills but also for the clothing 
manufacturers. Road men from cloth- 
ing organizations in most instances 
have not been out long enough to 
give any concrete reports as to just 
exactly what the retailers are doing, 
and until such times as this is a 
known quantity manufacturers are 
content to act very conservatively. 
The few mills which did speculate, 
did so in chinchillas and have dis- 
posed of their holdings and could 
have used an even greater amount 
without any trouble. Whether this 
was good luck or good management 
is hard to figure, but they were suc- 
cessful and after all that is the im- 
portant thing. The cutting of over- 
coats has been curtailed due to the 


depression of sales by unseasonably 
warm weather. 


* * * 


Men’s Worsteds: The higher grades 
of men’s wear, although far from 
satisfactory, still have the incurable 
optimists within their folds. The 
Rochester houses and others who have 
large plants to run, have been placing 
some orders chiefly on the staple type 
fabrics with the trend toward medium 
and darker shades, although as previ- 
ously mentioned this trend has not 
yet taken on any assured form. 
Some mention is heard already of 
the fact that wine shades, and the 
deeper, rich red grounds will have a 
prominent place in fall lines. Men’s 
wear is always a follower of women’s 
as to color and with Burgundy a 
feature of the feminine wardrobe it 
is a natural inference that it will be 
transplanted to that of the so-called 
“stronger sex.” 

* * * 


Women’s Wear: [uring the last 
four or five seasons fine worsteds 
for women’s wear have been in the 
doldrums, but great things are ex- 
pected in this branch of the industry. 
At the opening of the season the de- 
mand, while not much greater than 
normal, was unable to be met by the 
mills still making these fabrics, so 
many of them having entered the 
men’s field during the last few years. 
Any stocks on hand were promptly 
cleaned out and sellers are stepping 
up their production in order to catch 
the market while it is right. The 
one big danger is that the boom may 
be nipped in the bud by those, who 
in their desperate need of orders, 
may put out a lot of cheap, carded 
goods not having the virtue of wear 
or the possibility of being made up 
into attractive, stylish garments to 
take the place of the silks now 
almost universally worn. Stores are 
in a position where in order to secure 
deliveries of garments, they will buy 
almost anything to meet the popular 
demand. Inferior quality merchandise 
will satisfy the immediate demand, 
but in the long run will give worsted 
dress materials a black eye. 


Joins Makers of Colored Sheets 


The Alexander Mfg. Co., operating 
a mill near Forest City, N. C., has 
begun turning out its products of pil- 
low cases and sheets in colors. Here- 
tofore these products have all been 
white. Following are the colors used: 
Blue, maize, orchid, Nile green, shell 
pink and white. 


Cottons Hold their Optimism 





Effects of Summer Curtailment 


Seen in 
~ VEN at the risk of becoming 

monotonous the word “optimistic” 
will be used again in this column to 
describe the over-all condition and 
feeling expressed by the various com- 
mission No spectacular 
has been trans- 


houses. 
volume of business 
“acted, nor have drastic price 
changes been made. Buyers, how- 
ever, are becoming more and more 
impressed with the underlying strength 
of the market and buying’ steadily. 
At times they run up against a snag 
when it comes to getting the desired 
deliveries, and the effect of the sum- 
mer’s curtailment is then forcibly 
presented. This curtailment has not 
as yet reached its total possible effect. 
Prior to the cutting down of produc- 
tion, mills ran for such a long period 
at top speed that it will take another 
three to six months before it will be 
noticed in its entirety. One of the 
big problems confronting the trade to- 
day is maintaining this condition and 
preventing production from running 
wild once more. The probabilities of 
advancing prices is much greater than 
that of a recession. There is no ap- 
parent weakness in the raw staple. 
Cotton today is very nearly the same 
as a year ago, if anything a few points 
higher. Nevertheless gray goods 
prices are anywhere from %c to 134¢ 
below last year’s quotations. 


any 


* * x 


Print Cloths: Actual orders have 
had a let down, but there is a con- 
siderable amount of inquiry about, re- 
garding goods for January, February, 
and March deliveries. This is taken 
as an indication of a potential buying 
power that has not yet made itself 
manifest. The 39-in., 80 x 80, 4.00 
yd. was mentioned as an active num- 
ber and firm at IIc. 


* « * 


Sheetings: There was some pick 


up in sheetings mainly on those used 





Cotton Goods Quotations 


Oct. Oct. 17 Oct. 26, 1927 

Spot cotton, N.. Y 20. 10¢ 20. 20¢ 21.40¢ 
Print Cloths 

27- in., 64x60,7.60.. 614-6'4¢ 57<-6l<¢ 614-634¢ 

3814-in., 64x60, 5.35.. 734-77<¢ 734¢ 834-87<¢ 

39- in., 68x72, 4.75.. ge 9-9'%4e 934-914¢ 

39-  in., 72x76, 4.25 934-9744 934¢ 1054-10%4¢ 


39- in., 80x80, 4.00.. 1l¢ 1034-1074¢ 11%4¢ 


Brown Sheetings 


36- in., 56x60, 4.00... 87<-%¢ 874-94" 1014-1084¢ 
36- in., 48x48, 3.00.. 1014¢ 19% 12%¢ 
37- in, 48x48, 4.00.. 8'4-85<¢ Sio¢ o¢ 
Pajama Checks 
36\4-in., 72x80, 4.70... 87%%-9¢ 834-87<¢ 914-9K¢ 
3614-in., 64x60, 5.75 714-7T54¢ 7e¢ 714-7 
Miscellaneous 
Drills, 37-in., 3 yd.. 11¢ li¢ 12%¢ 
Denims, 2.208....... ° 17¢ 17¢ 19¢ 
Tickings, 8 oz........ 21-22%4¢ 21-22%¢ 25-26¢ 
Standard prints o¢ 9¢ 8%4¢ 
Eastern staple ging- 
hams, 27-in 10%¢ 104 10%¢ 


Current 


Strength 


by the bag trade. Inquiries were for 
the first three months of the coming 
year, with bids the same as for near- 
by. There are complaints of the in- 
ability to raise sheeting prices to the 
point of getting them in line with 
other gray goods, 37-in 4.00 yd. was 
active with prices firm at last week’s 
figures 


Osnaburgs: ‘The use of paper bags 
for cement has played havoe with the 
osnaburg market which today presents 
rather a mixed appearance. The 36 
in., 7-ounce is offered at 12c and the 
30 in., 7-ounce at 11%4-1134c. Mills 
complain of prices being too low and 
consumers consider them too high. As 
a matter of fact they are about the 
same as before the issuing of the last 
crop report. There has been a grad- 
ual recession of production on both 
numbers. Taking January 1928 as a 
basis of 100%, the weekly yardage of 
the 30 in. amounts to approximately 
60%, and of the wider width, 20%. 
The 30 in. material is about the same 
as it was in the beginning of the year, 
six to seven weeks ahead of sales. The 
36 in. due to the greater curtailment, 
has improved and is now sold ahead 
for twelve weeks, whereas in January 
orders and stocks were even. 


* * * 


Wide Sheetings, Sheets and Pillow 
Cases: An important development 
was the re-arrangement of prices on 
these numbers. Most qualities advanced 
around 5% 
ered to 


although some were low- 
put all on a par. Pequot 
wide sheetings are now on a basis 
of 60c for 10/4 bleached with sheets 
and pillow cases at $17.50 per dozen 
for the 81x90 size, October-Novem- 
ber-December delivery. The Dickson 
& Valentine Dept. of Fred’k Vietor & 
Achelis, Inc., has announced Pearl 
sheeting 10/4 at soc and same brand 
sheets, 81 x 90 size, at $14.80 per 
dozen; Berwick 10/4 42c and sheets, 
81 x go, at $12.40. The Pepperell 
Mfg. Co. has advanced prices to a 
basis of 5oc for 10/4 bleached and 
$14.80 for 81 x go sheets. Manufac- 
turers have announced that the present 
curtailment will continue until the first 
of the vear. 


* * * 
Colored Goods: Continued im- 
provement is noted in this market. 


The question of price is still a source 
of complaint among mills, and there 
are rumors of an improved revision 
notably in denims and possibly in 
chambrays and tickings. There is a 





































Switch on a real 


June Day... 


IVE the cloth or yarn you are 
J testing the true conditions its 
bound to meet. Not only the sun 


shine, but the humidity and tempera- 
ture of a typical June afternoon. 
‘Then every test can't help being sharp 
to the point, accurate 
And there you have the ‘“‘why and 
wherefore’ of the new Fade-Ometer. 
It manufactures a typical humidity by 
drawing moist air up through 
its interior through the 
swatches, themselves . up 
and out. 


“\ Then the relative humidity 


jumps up to 69% . the 
temperature slides down to 


ATLAS ELECTRIC °° F. or lower. That's a real 






DEVICES CO June day. And all you need do 
° is to switch on the little fan and 
360 W. Superior St., close the muslin curtain. , 
Chicago, IIl. If you're operating our former 
NEW YORK | BOSTON type, you can easily add on this 
* Schlavyer S. R. David & Co., Inc., ° . 
25 Howard St. 252 Congress St. NeW equipment. Write for 
PHILA. OFFICE atitihe 
Preston T. Rhodes details. 
136 No. Delaware Ave. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


ty F ADE-OMETER 






Unvaryingly Uniform 
for Twenty Years! 


Every batch of Diastafor that is made is tested scientifi- 
cally. No flagging in quality is permitted. 


Thus the Textile Man who is using Diastafor has con- 
fidence in obtaining a good dyeing or bleaching job, 
because he knows that his desizing agent is of the high- 
est efficiency and beneficial to the fabric. Diastafor has 
to keep faith with a 20-year reputation and great nation- 
wide organization. 











There are Diastafor warehouses in every important tex- 
tile centre ready to give you prompt service at a mo- 
ment’s notice, supplying any quantity direct from the 
manufacturer. 







DIASTAFOR 


THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY 
Diastafor Department 






685 Washington Street New York City 
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The Electro Chemical Co. 


















The KEMP SYSTEM 


for using city gas and the 


20th CENTURY 


for generating gasoline gas reduce fuel consumption on 
tenter frames as much as 50% and make possible the 
most economical and efficient operation of singeing ma- 
chines and calenders. 


This is the equipment used by 90% of the textile finishers, 
in most cases replacing other apparatus. 


THE C. M. Ker? re. Co. 


405-413 E. Oliver St. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 












Snow-white =~ 
Bleaching © 
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Bueacuine with So- 
dium Hypochlorite is un- 
doubtedly the most satisfac- 
tory. With the Electrolyzer shown herewith it can be produced 
from salt—any fair grade of salt. No necessity of having chemicals 
shipped in. 












Electrolytic sodium hypochlorite is practically neutral, hence a 
considerable saving in the amount of sour can be effected. This also 
reduces an element of danger. 












The cost depends upon the cost of salt and power. In favored 
localities where these elements are fairly low, the electrolytic hypo- 
chlorite is the most economical, taking all things into consideration. 


Actual tests show it to be more efficient. 
No lime sludge to deal with—simply salt and water. 


Write us for literature. 







Dayton, Ohio, U. S. A. | 





_ The ELECTROLYZER 
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Fabrics—Continued 


feeling that woven fabrics for dress 
goods will be more prominent in the 
future. Cotton dresses have too long 
been placed in the category of house 
dresses, but recent style shows and 
conferences have displayed many 
attractive models for street and gen- 
eral wear and there is the hope of a 
trading up policy which will enable 


cottons to regain their position in the 
wardrobe. 
* * * 


Damasks: The purchase of the 
Rosemary Mig. Co. by the Simmons 
Co. to be used for the manufacture 
of jacquard tickings has relieved a 
good deal of the pressure from the 
damask situation. 


Prints Are Silk Leaders 





New Spring Lines of Many 
Fabrics Feature Printed Ideas 


RINTS after the last few seasons 

seemed to have reached their limit, 
but according to leading stylists and 
the spring showings of silk houses 
the dominant factor in fabrics for 
1929 is acknowledged to be prints for 
those who wish fashions in the most 
exclusive, original and sophisticated 
trend. 

However much overprinted the 
market may appear, a new note is be- 
ing struck for this coming season in 
the development of the possibilities of 
the ensemble. One group stresses the 
twin idea, having the coat in a heavier 
material of like pattern to the gown 
or smaller replicas of the same pattern 
for one or the other parts of the en- 
semble. Another group features border 
effects and the half-and-half idea. The 
latter develops complementary pat- 
terns, each occupying half the width 
of the piece. 

It is also interesting to note the in- 
creasing use of synthetic fibers among 
silk houses. 

All-rayon crepes printed in tweed de- 
signs, small florals, large flower hand- 
painted effects, multi colored ideas 
and modernistic designs and a group 
of Celanese Moirés printed in floral 
pattern using pastel shades, show the 
great possibilities and increasing popu- 
larity of the synthetic fabrics among 
both buyers and consumers, 

As far as stocks are concerned the 
market appears to be fairly well 
cleared and it is very doubtful whether 
any quantity of job lots will be found 
worth talking about. At the beginning 
of the season most manufacturers 
started with the view of keeping pro- 
duction in coordination with consump- 
tion and at an early point in the fall 
manufacturers were sold out on many 
numbers in their line. 

a a 

Crepe Satins: These goods are well 
sold in most styles and new printed 
numbers are appearing for early 
spring. 

ee 

Velvets: Well sold and demand has 

eld up in a way to surprise producers. 
x * * 

Chiffons and Georgettes: Being 
hown in printed styles for spring with 
nterest evidenced by buyers. 

: an 
Popular in both plain and 


rinted versions. Celanese type well 
id. 


Moires: 


* * * 


Crepes: In all types new patterns 


are being shown for spring. 
advance buying noted. 
* * * 


Some 


Silk Situation at a glance: Pro- 
DUCTION—Starting on advance spring 
orders. 

DEMAND — Increasing for 
spring deliveries. 
Stocks—In 

condition. 

SENTIMENT—Encouraging for early 
spring business. 


early 


comparatively good 


Burlap Trading Quiet 
Dull 





Period With 
Calcutta 
The burlap market was quiet early 
this week. Holidays in Calcutta were 
a leading influence in _ bringing 
about this condition. There was also 
little business reported in spots or 
afloats. One or two importing houses 
announced unofficial cables quoting 
Calcutta prices at a slight advance, 
but the trade in New York was not in- 
clined to advance prices on this basis. 
For spot 8 oz. 40s the price was 
7.00 to 7.05c with afloats at! 7.00c, 
November-December shipments at 
6.65c, January-March at 6.70c and 
April-June at 6.65c. For spat 10% 
oz. 40s the price was 10.10¢ with 
afloats at 10.00c, November shipments 
at 880c, December at 8.75¢ and 
January-June at 8.60c. 


Holidays at 


Mallinson Spring Lines to be 


Opened on Monday, Oct. 29 

H. R. Mallinson & Co., Inc., Fifth 
ave. at 31st st., New York, will offi- 
cially present their collection of spring 
silk fabrics to the trade on Monday, 
Oct. 29. 

Of special interest in this showing 
will be a group of prints which they 
have termed “Feature Prints” and 
comprise a series of designs on which 
they have applied for patents at the 
U. S. patent office. They are also 
registered with the Silk Association of 
American design registration bureau. 


La France Textile Industries, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. An addition to the mill 
of this concern at Orthodox & Large 
Sts., Frankford, will be erected by Wentz 
Bros., Inc.,. contract for $50,000 having 
been awafded. Besides their mills in 
Philadelphia this company, manufacturers 
of tapestry, damask, brocades, velours, 
etc., has branch plants at Medford, Del., 
and a Canadian branch at Woodstock, 
Ontario. 
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66 
Facrorine;—eeuive- 


lent to selling for cash with- 
out credit risk, while at the 
same time granting to cus- 
tomers the usual terms of the 


trade. 


Correspondence Invited 


Textile Banking Company 
Fifty Union Square, New York 
FACTORS 





Yew I i 
2D reiepectt > 


The Textile Development Co. 


SIDNEY S. PAINE, President 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS ON 
COTTON MANUFACTURING 


The Textile Development Co. assists 
Cotton Mills in making the greatest saving 
that is possible in the manufacturing depart- 
ments through careful examination of 

COTTON, 

MACHINE OPERATIONS, and 

PRACTICAL ARRANGE- 
MENT OF THE VARIOUS 
TASKS 


The Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
80 Federal St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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The KING & GERBER 
. CALENDER 


ROLL calen- 

der. Motor 
driven. Positive drive on each roll. 
All working parts conveniently lo- 
cated for operator. Closed face. 
Fully ball bearing equipped. 


O UALITY has been the foundation of our repu- 
tation with textile men for more than forty years— 
and that is worth more to us than quantity produc- 
tion of the machinery in which we are specialists. 
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SPLIT YARN RACKS 
for 
BLEACHING and DYEING 


The greatest effi- 
ciency and output is 
made possible by our 
yarn racks having split 
The bottom 
rails with loaded skeins 


sides. 
are detached in a jiffy. 


With our specially 
designed trucks, it is 
not necessary to step 
over a bottom frame. 


If you are in the market for Silk Dyeing and Finish- 
ing machinery, it will pay you to get in touch with 
us. Our knowledge and experience is available to 
you without obligation. 


KING & GERBER Co. 


123-127 Montgomery St. 
PATERSON, N. J. 


Patentees and Sole Manufacturers 


Hussong Dyeing Machine Company 


— Groveville, New Jersey 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATALOG—— Incorporated in 1907. 





YEARS OF | 


UNINTERRUPTED | 


SERVICE 


°s LTHOUGH our ‘HURRICANE’ Dryer has been in 

service for a number of years, it is still going 
strong, and has never failed to operate to our entire sat- 
isfaction. We are now installing a second ‘HURRICANE’ 
Dryer to provide additional capacity. Naturally, choice 
of the new machine was based on the performance of 
the first “HURRICANE.” A’ prominent Rug Manu- 
facturer thus expresses his opinion of “HURRICANE” 
Dryers. 


ORIGINAL 
UU aR 


EXTRACTOR 


YARN SCOURIN G—By repeated absorption of the scouring 
liquor, and subsequent squeezing be*ween rubber-covered rollers, 
“HURRICANE” Scouring Machines force out all impurities, grit 
and grease, without matting or cutting even the finest yarn. Un- 
excelled softness of feel and bright colors result. 


CONTINUOUS CARBONIZING EQUIPMENT S— 
The “HURRICANE” Continuous System of Saturating, Vacuum 
Extracting, Drying and Carbonizing saves much labor by eliminat- 
ing all rehandling, and insures better quality by carbonizing more 
uniformly and by eliminating all traces of acid burns or streaks. 


THE PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY CO. 
3351 Stokley Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
New England Office: 53 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


Motor or Belt Driven 


eee (eee | ae le lee baer 


AR MAN YY MAY inc 


Alcan le OTT Ly 
llWest 42 St + 360ON.Michigan Ave 
aly 


Southern Agents Canadian Agent 


M. Cudlip, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Carolina Specialty Co Sj C 
Charlotte, N. C 
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Southern Textile Stocks Remain 
Unchanged 


Gastonia, N. C., Oct. 20—The 
weekly summary of 25 of the most 
active southern textile stocks as re- 
leased by R. S. Dickson & Co. of 
Gastonia, N. C., remains at 103.60 
for the week ending Oct. 20, which 
is the same average as was shown in 
the preceding week. 


The market on common shares re- 
mained quiet during the week with 
little interest shown. Preferred stocks 
of seasoned issues continued in de- 
mand with prices steady. 





New England Textile Stocks 


(Quotations at ‘Public Sale” are based 
upon last sales at Boston Public auction 
and Boston Stock Exchange. Bid and 
Asked priees are latest quotations of lead- 
ing Boston dealers.) 





Public 

Sale Bid Asked 

Am, Mfg., pfd..... 60 60 63 
Am. Wool, pfd..... 40% ... cas 
Amoskeag ........ 19 ae er 
Androscoggin ..... 70% 60 70 
ATIIMSEOR 2. ccc cee 351% 34 36 
Eee 140% 142 145 
Berkshire Cot...... 108 112 116 
Bigelow-Htfd, com.. 7eue Ass nes 
GEL 60a a edna a % 128%, 130 135 
ee 70 80 — 
Esmond, pfd....... 100% 100 102 
Farr Alpaca ...... 108 107 110 
Great Falls ....... 5% 5 7 
Hamilton Woolen .. 26% 24 28 
| BESS aa 22 ad 20 
Ipswich, pfd....... 15% 14 17 
Ipswich, com....... 2 ek 3 
TONER wesc 67% 67 69 
Ludlow Asso....... 196 192 198 
Merrimack, com.... 140 135 150 
Nashua, com. ..... 40 40 42 
Nashua, pfd........ $30 81 85 
Naumkeag ........ 133% 1383 136 
aS =e. See 2 rae ard 

REAR a 42% 39 43 
EE ea oc eee gee 
oS BAe 107 102 105 
Plymouth Cordage... 67 a 72 
BE oS n60 Kies bbe 4 19% 19 23 


Fall River Mills Stocks 


(Quotations furnished by G. M. Haffords 
& Co.) : 
Bid Asked 
\lgonquin Printing Co..... 312 
Arkwright Milla .......... iets 5 
SFNGRG Bene: OO. «os. 20000 15 20 
Borden Mfg. Co., Richard. . 8 oe 
Border City Mfg. Co....... 9 12 
Bourne Millg Co.......... os 45 
SOS inh dae 6.0.00 40 2 5 
UCOATINOM BEETIO. Coc ccc ceoce 90 96 
Cornell Mills 


Pee earelotet we ee 30 
AS akg Dae a wie a0. 40 aie 








NE os ae: ar a 12 > 
tl ar 51 aie 
Granite Mills (com.)...... ae 18 
Granite Mills (pfd.)...... ae 
King Philip Mills......... oe 162 
Laurel Lake Mills (com.).. rea 12 
Laurel Lake Mills (pfd.).. ri at 
Lincoln Mfg. Co........... aah 40 
Pe Se eee Ra 112 
Merchants Mfg, Co........ 24 eee 
Narragansett Mains Bie rs le 6 isk 30 
Osborn Mills (new)....... ae 
Parker Mills (com.).. 5 +: 
Parker Mills (pfd.).... 26 wie 
PURTIMR MEMO ets so sicices sae 125 
Sagamore Mfg. Co........ 89 nae 
ot 2 oS 9 12 
oo ee ee 7 
Stevens Mfg. Co.......... 87 

Union Cotton Mfg. Co..... 59 Sais 
Wampanoag Mills......... 10 17 
Weetamoe Mills .......... re a: isk 

Glenwood Cotton Mills, Easley, 


S.C. All officers and directors of this 
company were reelected at the recent an- 
nual meeting. Officers are as follows: 
C. B. Hapgood, president and treasurer ; 
W. M. Hapgood and B. F. Hapgood, 


vice presidents; Wilton Mayes, secretary. 


No Definite Price Trend 





Pepperell Makes Good Showing 
—N. E. Southern Incorporates 


Boston, Oct. 24. 

N EITHER private nor public sales 

of textile securities have dis- 
closed any very definite trend 
of values, although demand has been 
quite well maintained and continues 
of a diversified character. On the 
local and New York exchanges ad- 
vances in textile shares outnumber de- 
clines, but neither have been marked. 
At today’s auction sales the price 
trend was even more _ indefinite, 
the advances in leading shares about 
offsetting the declines. For instance 
Naumkeag decline 17 points while 
Pepperell advanced 4% points; Wam- 
sutta declined 2% points and Whit- 
man advanced % point. Plymouth 
Cordage continued to show weakness 
with a decline of 634 points to 67 and 
another rather broad decline was that 
of 5 points in Merrimack Hat com- 
mon to 60. 

Excepting for an advance of 2 
points in Pacific to 30 and of 1% 
points in American Woolen pre- 
ferred to 465 there were no notable 
changes in stocks listed on the local 
exchange. Bigelow-Hartford showed 
a net decline for the week of 3% points 
at 95, although it sold as high as 97% 
on Monday; Amoskeag is practically 
unchanged at 1834 after selling earlier 
in the week as high as 109. 


The Pepperell Statement 

The Pepperell Mfg. Co., cotton 
goods, Biddeford and Lewiston, Me., 
Lindale, Ga., and Opelika, Ala., re- 
ports net earnings after all charges, 
including Federal taxes, of $1,026,978 
for the year ended June 30 last, as 
compared with a net of $980,065 in 
1927 and $475,530 in 1926. Earnings 
for the 1928 fiscal year were equal to 
$9.58 on each of 107,930 shares of 
stock outstanding; in 1927 were equal 
to $9.08 on each of the same number 
of shares outstanding at the end of 
their fiscal year, and to $10.62 on the 
average stock outstanding during the 
whole year; in 1926 the net was equal 
to $6.20 on each of the 76,680 shares 
then outstanding. In the 1925 fiscal 
year the company showed a loss of 
$412,056. 

Sales for the last fiscal vear aggre- 
gated $19,803,313, as compared with 
a total in 1927 of $15,352,722, of 
which latter total, $10,303,819 were 
sales of the Pepperell unit and $5,- 
048,903 were those of the Massachu- 
setts unit from Dec. 13, 1926 to the 
end of the fiscal year. The latest 
financial statement is the first one in 
which the company had the benefit of 
a full year’s sales of the Massachusetts 
unit. It is hardly surprising in view of 
the general depression in the industry 


during the fiscal year and the very gen- 
eral and drastic curtailment of pro- 
duction, that the last fiscal year should 
have shown a shrinkage in profit ratio 
to sales. Net profit for the 1928 fiscal 
year was 5.2c per dollar of sales, as 
compared with 6.4c in 1927. 

The company’s balance sheet as of 
June 30 of the last two vears com- 
pares as follows: 





1927 

Plant $8,656, 258 
Cotton, stk in proc *8, 710,567 
Cloth .. “x ‘ antih awie ae 
Cash and receipts 3,695,119 3,910,090 
Investments 746,131 718,348 
Prepaid items 43,020 

Total $19,104,343 $21,995, 263 

LIABILITIES 

Capital . $10,793,000 $10,793,000 
WORT OCIRRIOR cc iccsivsccvsvas 2,317,809 
Accounts and notes payable $31,424 
Accrued items.. GON ieccwdutaras 
Profit and loss 8, 216, 808 8, 053, 030 

Total $19,104,343 $21,995,263 


*Includes cloth tLess depreciation. 


It will be noted that the book value 
of the plant as of June 30 last is less 
depreciation, and compares _ very 
closely with plant value for 1927 less 
the then existing depreciation reserve 
of $2,317,809, but in the meantime a 
large amount of money has _ been 
expended upon all of the company’s 
plants and it seems reasonable to 
assume that the June 30, 1928, book 
value of the plant allows for the usual 
annual depreciation. The fact that 
the inventory item as well as the item 
of cash and accounts receivable show 
considerable reductions is probably a 
reflection of the relatively poor busi- 
ness during the year, since ordinarily 
a shrinkage in inventories should 
have been accompanied by an increase 
in cash and receivables. At the close 
of the 1927 fiscal year the company 
had payables of $831,424 and the com- 
plete elimination of this item leaves a 
very clean balance sheet. Deducting 
accrued item of $94,535 leaves net 
working capital of $11,957,958, equal 
to $110 a share on the outstanding 
capital stock. 

Treasurer Russell H. Leonard in his 
annual report to stockholders said in 
part: “The past year has been another 
difficult period for the textile indus- 
try. The sheeting business, while of 
fair volume, has been on an unsatis- 
factory basis, affording little or no 
profit to even the most favorably situ- 
ated mills, either North or South. 

“The Lowell plant was operated at 
a loss, and, in conformity with the in- 
tention expressed in last year’s report, 
operations at that plant are being dis- 
continued. The blanket unit is being 
moved to the Biddeford plant, where 
lower production costs and more 
profitable results can be expected. 


“The bleachery again had a profit- 
able year and its facilities have con- 
tinued to be developed. Outside busi- 
ness has increased, due to the superior 
quality of the work and 
rendered the trade. 


service 


“Our export trade has tended to in- 
crease and now represents over 6% 
of total sales. The Alabama plant has 
been operating at about single shift 
capacity with a substantial part of its 
production going to oriental countries. 
Many changes and improvements have 
been made in this plant during the 


year. Its equipment has been altered 
to make more diversified lines of 
goods. 


“The Georgia plant has had a suc- 
cessful year. Here, too, additions and 
improvements in manufacturing and 
dyeing equipment have been made. 
This plant is one of the most efficient 
and favorably situated cotton mills in 
the South. Its products have a market 
prestige of unusual merit on such 
cloths as chambrays, denims, cantons 
and osnaburgs for export. 


“A substantial reduction in taxes 
granted by the city of Biddeford was 
encouraging to the company. It is be- 
coming more and more recognized 
that any industry to be successful must 
have the support of its community and 
the co-operation of 


the governing 

authorities. 
“During the year the company 
originated and introduced the first 


fast-colored cotton sheets and pillow 
cases. This has proved to be so suc- 
cessful an innovation that many com- 
petitors are now trying to enter the 


field.” 
N. E. Southern Corp. 


The New England Southern Corp. 
has been incorporated under Massa- 
chusetts laws with an authorized capi- 
tal of 33.720 shares of prior preferred, 
and 62,500 shares of preferred and 
common stock, all of no par value, and 
will acquire all of the property, assets 
and assume certain liabilities of New 
England Southern Mills and Stark 
Mills. Liquidation of all of the plants 
of the old companys, excepting the 
Pelzer and Tucapau mills, is now in 
progress, and when liquidated is ex- 
pected to leave the new company with 
a sizable cash balance. When com- 
pleted the old debts and stock issues 
will be affected as follows: The 1933 
7% secured notes, aggregating $3,- 
545,000, secured by the Pelzer stock 
will remain undisturbed; the com- 
pany’s bank loans and the 1929 notes 
will be exchanged on the basis of each 
$1,000 for $150 in cash, in addition 
to interest, $350 in new 5% notes due 
in 1933, and totalling $2,360,400, in- 
terest upon which may be paid in 
script, and § shares of new $7 prior 
preferred stock, cumulative after Jan. 
I, 1930; the present prior preference 
stock of the company will be ex- 
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COMPARTMENT WASHER 


Beyond and above any claimant for comparison 


Its presence will lift any plant 
out of 
MEDIOCRITY 
into 
DISTINCTION 
Ball Bearing Equipped Thru-out 


All the modern non-corrosive metals, such as stainless 
steel and monel, liberally used 


Perfection is a superlative term but this machine approaches it very 
closely 


MORRISON MACHINE CO. 
PATERSON, N. J. feidtram 


For the Smaller Batches 


—one hundred pounds and less 


With the inexpensive ROME PADDLE DYEING 
MACHINE you can handle your small, but im- 
portant, batches of high grade hosiery — silk, rayon, 
cotton — smoothly, economically and rapidly. 

Both dye vat and paddle are MONEL METAL. 
No roughening of the finest fabrics... 

Quick color changes... 

Supporting frame either steel or selected cypress. 


For larger lots, we recommend the ROME 


ROTARY. 
Write for full details and prices. 


Rome Macuine & Founpry Co. 
Rome, Ga. 
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Systematic 
Easily Controlled 
Time Saving 


Preservation of Chains and Economical Utilization of 
Space are Guaranteed by our Patented 


WARPBEAM BLOCKSTAND 


Universally Endorsed. Ask for Complete Information 


SORAUER MASCHINENFABRIK 
VORM. WILH. HECKEL, SORAU N.-L., GERMANY 


American Representatives Wanted 


ZAREMBA 


HORIZONTAL TUBE 


EVAPORATORS 


ARE AN INTEGRAL PART 
OF 


Zaremba Caustic Soda Recovery Plants 


Built for Long Life— 
Hard Work— 
No Worry to the Owner 


Zaremba systems for caustic soda recovery— installed 

in mercerizing plants—are demonstrating consistently 

that a yearly return ranging from 40 to 60 per cent 

is readily possible with Zaremba type of apparatus. 
—— See Also —— 


——CAIALOG—— 
AREMBA Company 
506 Crosby Bldg. Buffalo, N. Y. 


New York City Office: 95 Liberty St. 
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changed share for share for new $7 
preferred stock, cumulative after Jan. 
1, 1935, and convertible into new 
common stock on a share for share 
basis. The present preferred stock of 
the company will be exchanged share 
for share for new common stock. Each 
100 Shares of the present common 
stock will be given one share of new 
conimon stock. Each share of present 
preferred stock of Stark Mills (which 
will cease to exist as a separate cor- 
poration) will be exchanged for three- 
quarters of a share of new preferred 
stock and one-quarter of a share of 
new common stock. At the stock- 
holders meeting Sept. 30 the plan of 
reorganization recommended by the 
directors was approved, as was the 
sale of the company’s Georgia proper- 
ties. The following are the officers 
and directors of the New England 
Southern Corp. and the Pelzer Mfg. 
Co.: President, Allan McNab; vice- 
president, S. St. John Morgan; trea- 
surer and secretary, Merrill G. Hast- 
ings; assistant treasurer and clerk, 
Stanwood K. Bolton; assistant trea- 
surer, John McClellan. Directors: 
George Stuart Patterson, chairman; 


William J. Casey, John R. Rous- 
maniere, Allan McNab, Thomas P. 
Beal, S. St. John Morgan, James 


Nowell, N. Baxter Jackson, Francis 
L. Higginson, Merrill G. Hastings. 


Financial Notes 

The Esmond (R. I.) Mills, blanket 
manufacturers, have declared a 
quarterly dividend of $1 per share on 
the new common stock outstanding 
following declaration of a 100% 
stock dividend, this and the regular 
quarterly dividend of $1.75 a share 
declared on the preferred stock being 
payable Nov. 1 to stock of record Oct. 
25. Dividends on the old common 
stock has been for some time on a 
basis of $7 annually. 

The partial liquidation program of 
the Ipswich Mills, hosiery manufac- 
turers, Gloucester, Mass., is reported 
to be making such satisfactory pro- 
gress that it is likely, on completion, 
to clean up all of its debts and leave 
the Gloucester plant free and clear 
for stockholders with ample working 
capital to operate it. Debts, which 
stood at $1,095,000 on June 30 last 
were reduced to $850,000 by August 
6 and have been substantially reduced 
since then. All of the circular knit- 
ting machinery and complementary 
equipment at the Ipswich and Lowell 
plants are reported to have been sold 
to some foreign buyer. The prefer- 
ted stock which low as $7 
last summer has recently moved up to 
around 16, 


sold as 


Boston Stock Auctions 
he following sales of textile shares 
Were made at Wednesday’s auctions: 


Mill Par Price Change 
20 N. Bedford Cordage, com. 100 10 +5 
A WRI ois ss pass pistweke 100 47% -—2% 
NGO |... piscocceecess . 100 134-1384 —1% 
80 American Thread, pfd..... 100 _ 
Pe OUI ave saduena coectscinn . 100 Bly —1 
ee WONG iiesiccessacscss 100 1 +80c 
WRECKED osc ecsccsmosccsnc Se 18 +% 
40 Plymouth Cordage......... 100 66%-67 —6% 
% Merrimack Hat, com... 100 60 5 


15 Ipswich, com......... coneu ue 2 —'g 
EN choca) Gb >0eSescneas 100 _ 7 
300 U. S. Worsted, Ist pfd.... 100 2c —liec 
IE Sa hwedec snd dene. -++ 100 19% 


10 Hamilton Woolen 
10 Pepperell .... 1 

25 Arlington ..... s 1 

200 U. S. Worsted, com 1 ee 

31 Nashua, pfd. . Sone 100 82% —ly 
32 Gosnold, com. vtec... 10¢ 

BW Whitman ....cocceeses 1 


1,013 Total 





Davis and Lincoln of Fall River | 


Mills Improved During Year 


Fatt River, Mass.—That both the 
Davis mills and the Lincoln Mfg. Co., 
fine goods mills, improved their finan- 


cial condition during last year from | 


that at the beginning of the period was 
evidenced by the financial reports sub- 
mitted at their annual meetings early 
in the week. The Granite Mills, an- 
other fine goods mill whose annual 
meeting was held this week, did not 


make so good a showing nor was a| 


good showing made in the financial 


statement of the Stafford mills, sub- | 
The | 


mitted to stockholders this week. 


Davis showed net earnings for the 





year of $229,000 from which $99,996 | 
was paid in dividends, $39,486 was ex- | 


pended for new equipment and the 
balance was added to surplus which 
now totals $626,019, an increase for 
the year of $90,278.42. 

The Lircoln Mfg. Co. increased its 
quick assets by $153,265, reduced its 
accounts payable by $110,058 and ex 
pended $17,000 for improvements be- 
sides adding $87,000 to the reserve for 
depreciation. The corporation now 
has a surplus of $153,276 as against 
a considerable debt two years ago. 


The Granite statement showed a net 


debt of $557,059 and a loss for the | 


year of $116,192 though this it was 


given to understand was due largely | 


to the cost of dismantling No. 1 mill 


and installing of the best of the ma- | 


chinery in the other two plants. 


The | 


valuable land occupied by the No. 1 | 


mill near the center of the city and 
also the mill itself are to be sold. 

Willard R. Gilbert who has been as 
sistant treasurer since the resignation 
of Frederick C. Hall early in the sum 
mer, was elected treasurer. 


The Stafford mills which recently 


ran out all stock in process, made no 
announcement as to future plans. The 
financial statement showed quick as- 
sets of $27,475 as against current lia- 


| 
| 


bilities of $277,000, of which $235,851 


are taxes. 


Stevens Mfg. Co. reports a surplus 


approximately the same as that of a} 


year ago. 


Sourne Mills’ surplus account de 
clined to $354,054 from $420,202, as 
reported in 1927, the discrepancy 
being due largely to addition to re 
serve account. Manufacturing loss is 
recorded at $14,672. 


Union Cotton Mfg. Co. reports a 
50% decrease in its cotton and cloth 
account, together with an increase of 
50% in U. S. securities. 


Merchants Mfg. Co. shows a sur- 
plus of $559,237, compared with 
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Universal No. 50 Winder 


with Silk Coning and Emulsion Attachment 


Winding Silk for Full-Fashioned 
Knitting Machines 


HIS machine provides a free-run- 

ing package of uniformly wound 
and moistened yarn. Tension and 
moistening are adjustable to meet 
individual conditions, assuring max- 
imum production of first-quality 
fabric from the knitting machine. 


The Universal No. 50 Winder is fitted 
with coning attachment for winding 
on 8 deg. 30 min. cones. It can be 
supplied either with or without 
emulsion attachment. 


The winding should be on a wood 
cone, either covered with felt, or 
enameled, when the emulsion at- 
tachment is used. Paper cones may 
be used for winding without emulsion 
attachment. Every coil of the pack- 
age is so spaced as to give free and 
even delivery. 


Machines may be driven by belts 
from ceiling or fitted with complete 
motor drive attachments for single 
gangs or pairs. 






UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE BOSTON 


CHICAGO, UTICA 
NEW YORK MONTREAL AND HAMILTON, CANADA 
DEPOTS and OFFICES af MANCHESTER and PARIS 


PHILADEL 
CHARL 
ATL 





ELI C 


CCC 


KG 


KCC 
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Rayer & Lincoln Rotary Sewing 
and Trimming Machine 


Now equipped with Improved 
Automatie Stripping Attachment. 


The saving this machine effects by 
trimming the cloth closely outside 
the seam alone pays the cost of 
the machine. Close trimming at 
seam permits shearing of the cloth 
from one end to the other. 


Another saving of the Rayer & 
Lincoln Machine is that it never 
leaves a mark or print on “backs” 
or “back grays.” 


Margin of cloth sewed on this 
machine will not curl up. This 
effects a further saving by pre- 
venting spoilage of goods in shear- 
ing, printing, finishing, etc. 
Machine also automatically marks 
the cloth at regular _ intervals. 
Sews at rate of 2,000 stitches per 
minute and makes a fine seam. 
Operates by belt or direct-con- 
nected motor. Write for 
of Complete Line. 
See cAlso 
ISOLIDATED T’ LE 
——CATIALOG—— 


DINSMORE MFG. CO. 
SALEM, MASS., U. S. A. 


Catalog 


May be as pure as rain water from heaven. 
When reflected from surrounding buildings it 
may be as dirty as the rain water in the street 
gutter. Distilled water has many uses—so has 
pure artificial daylight of a selected quality. 


What do you want to see and how? Tell us. 
Macbeth Daylighting Co., Inc. 
237 West 17th St., New York 


MACBETH : “SELECTED 


DAYLIGHT” 


For Smoother 
o ° 
Winding — 

Set up a series of BAHNSON HUMIDI- 
FIERS in your winding room —and see 
the difference in the way your cones are 
wound. Smooth, free running . . . every 
cone ... never trouble bound by a slack 
humidity... . 

Your humidity simply can’t run ragged. 
The BAHNSON sprays out the water as 
only the surrounding conditions demand. 
It’s not influenced by any “bossy” remote 
control. May we go into detail? Write. 


THE BAHNSON COMPANY hn Worth St., New York 


ctory, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Twenty Years Manufacturing Cloth Boards 


THE CHAFFEE PATENT CLOTH BOARD 


They Save Their Cost in Freight Clean, LIGHT and Strong 


Made of Pa- 
per and wood 
Need no 
covers 
Will not Split [¢233 
or Warp; not 


lable to break 


M’f’d by CHAFFEE BROTHERS CO., Oxford, Mass. 
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One Operation Saves Machine’s Cost | 
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L. F. DOMMERICH & CO. 


Finance Accounts of Manufacturers and Merchants 
Discounts and Guarantee Sales 


254 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Established over 85 Years 


J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 
Commission (“Merchants 


25 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK 


23 Thomas Street 


A. M. LAW & COMPANY 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


SOUTHERN COTTON MILL SHARES 


Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 
Correspondence Solicited 


Specialists in Textile Cost Methods Over 15 Years 
More than 20% of All Cotton Textile Spindles in the U. S. are 
Operated by Clients Using Our Cost Methods! 


H E. LOPER & COMPANY 


FALL RIVER, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 


ALESTER G. FURMAN CO. 


ESTABLISHED — 
GREENVILLE, S. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE STOCKS 


We have had extensive experience in locating sites for new textile developments, 
onl ailer our services in this line. 


ANALYTICAL AND CONSULTING CHEMISTS TO THE 
TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 
INC. 


SAMUEL P. SADTLER & SON, 
210 South 13th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Established 1891 Phone—Pennypacker 7594 


ALSO 


OFFICE 


PROMPT SERVICE 
RIGHT PRICES 


BONE ORY 
DSIERY FINISHING BOARDS 


Jos. T. Pearson & Sons Co. 


1825 E. Boston Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Telephone Main 3593 _ Established sess | ) 
| CROSBY & GREGORY i 


HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT | 

PA ATENTS v 

Old South Buildin Boston i 
Patents and Patent Cases-T _ Marks. Couyrigh*s 
Special Attention to Textile Inventions | 


REG. 


DEC 


PATENT 


Water softeners for throwsters, 
scourers, bleachers, dyers 
and finishers 


LIME & SODA Softeners 
FILTERS & PURIFIERS 


American Water Softener Co. 
S. E.Cor. 4th and Lehigh Ave., Phila., Pa. 


a PRESS 


(HYDRAULIC) 
50 to 300 


With or without 
motor 

Size to suit your 
work 


H. E. SCHMIDT & CO. 
Heddles & Reeds 


Prompt Deliveries 


Ask us about them 


Dunning & Boschert 
Press Co., Inc. 
388 West Water St. 


SYRACUSE, N.Y., U.S.A, 116 Front St. New Bedford 
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$585,000, stockholders expressing 
themselves as well pleased, in view of 
conditions met. 





Southern Mill Stocks 


British Vertical Combine 





Cotton Goods Handlers Cooperate 
to Meet Foreign Competition 


MANCHESTER, Enc.—For the first 


You Can Buy This 


MAINE WOOLEN MILL 


i oh . Ine. time in the history of the British cotton Si B ildi d N E ° 
! — cain ng ee industry an attempt is being made to ite, ul Ings an ew quipment 
4 Bid Asked combat foreign competition in cotton 
sbberille Cotton, Mult.---- 428 88 piece goods by means of a vertical For 
it Arcade Cotton a oe 75 combine. During the last few months 
Arcadia Mills, pfd........ 102 °:. prominent leaders in the cotton in- 
7 duausen adiees: apse cee) “Fee 100 dustry have been working in close co- 

| Avondale Mills, Ala........ 1175 1225 operation with the result that it has 9 * 
ent Mee = To% pta ms °c: been found possible to ship certain 

| Belton Mills. Wa caecn ck ee 35 cotton fabrics to China and dispose of 

pe Mfg. ke: er Wath ae. 138 141 them at a Satistactory profit in Tace 

Calhoun Mills oes BP. - 109 40% of the severe Japanese competition. 
| Cannon Mills (No Par).... 46% 47 


Chadwick-Hoskins Co. (Par, 


The movement originated as a re 


ee ee 15 18 sult of investigations carried out by 
Chesnee Mills......,.. ive A 186 Sir Kenneth Stewart, of Stewart, 
Chiquola Mfg. Co......... 275 =. 285 T 2. , arch: 
Chiquola Mfg. Co., pfd ... 102 .. Thompson & Co., Ltd., merchants 
Clifton Mfg. Co........... 138 143 and shippers, Manchester; John Grey, 


Clinton Cotton Mills...... 
Columbus Mfg. Co., Ga... 120 12° 


of John Grey, Ltd., cotton manufac- 





Cowpens Mills..... ee 60 67 . . ata, vada ccaatedie 6 
D. BE. Converse Co.------- a2 Se oS Burnley and Manchester ; 
= Dallas Mfg. Co., Ala...... a Barnard Ellinger, of Ellinger & Co., 
Darlington Mfg, Co........ 70 80 Ltd »rchs hs se Madchectér 
, rasta. MUS oc. ccces sas 105 4td., merchant shippers, Manchester, 
Dunean Milis............ 117 123 P adine ers S adie . > 
Dunean Mills, pfd......... 100 )=— 102 and leading dyers. Subsequently be 
Eagle & Phenix Mills, Ga... 74 85 tween 60 and 70 spinners, manufac- 
fasley C Mills ae 92 95 ere 
Enterprise. fg. Co. +7 125 143 turers, dyers, finishers, merchants and 
Florence Mills............ ses 7 banks combined he scheme 
Florence Mills, pfd....---- 100 102 inks combined in the scheme. 
Gaffney Mfg. Co. .....++.. = ae Large consignments of prece goods 
Gainesvi Mills, Ga. 7 1: 
ae 4 135 have been sent to China, and the ex- 
— oe ere ~ 2 eri ave wed’ 4 cieeusall 
yossett Mills ..... cceimacarrs 79 82 periments have pro ed SO successful 
Graniteville Mfg. Co....... 125 140 that a company is being formed for 
Greenwood Cotton Mills... 400 ee - . Bia ce : snide 
Grendel Mills ............ =e Cs... the purpose ot exploiting this ver 
ba Mills, pfd. (Par, in = tical combine system of manufacturing 
Sinsliek wills’... 124 128 and marketing cotton cloths. 
Hartsville Cotton Mills... 4 - ee ae = 
Industrial Cotton Mills, pfd 39 = 51 It is understood that the company 
= WemOn WG 6 6 oa kes sso 130 es will be registered with a nominal 
eee ee Pe 104 106 capital, but the combine will have 
Judson Mills, A pfd....... 104 06 < al, Bet ; y ave : e Ss 
ine ee SOS RE she? te the owerful reacurces of Section of Main Floor. Bright, Clean 
King, John P. Mfg. Co., Ga 110 cS ehind it the powertul resources of : f 
Lancaster Cotton Mills. ... 270 sag some of the wealthiest firms in the Daylight Mill. Machinery of Latest Design 
aurens otton Qa Beecse » ) 





15 
Limestone Cotton Mills... 123 127 
Marion Mfg. Co., N. C..... 137 


cotton industry. Each of the com- 
panies named above will, of course, 


i. Marlboro’ Mills........... 23 128 ree ape seis EF Ul e 
cal NN ANON. 35a 0 ace iv orn 40's. 02 ( retain leir separate identity anc q p t t y * 8 200 
— Mfg. Co. ee ee ‘ ; : - 
. Mollonon Mife.o."btd.:-- 100 i; there is no question of any amalga ment inventory : LUV. 
= Musgrove Cotton Mills..... 78 83 mation of firms. 
Newberry Cotton Mills..... 126 130 Thin : Dei 
Ninety-Six Mills.......... 200 ‘a6 his development is being watched V | f L d d 
Norris Cotton Mills....... "ys 7 os “loses  svtamad bers . 
tine eS 91 with the clo est of interest by all con a ue 0 an an 
Orr Cotton Mills, pfd...... 101-104 nected with the cotton trade, for it is 
Pacolet Bfg. Co... ......% 212 217 held i eed Se | ae 2 ‘ é 
Pacolet Mfg. Co., pfd...... 103 eth 1eld in many quarters that the salva ul in S 
— Panola Cotton Mills, Class tion of the industry lies in manu g - = = - 
- A, pfd. (Par, $67.50)... 66 68 . an 9 ° 
cit Pelham Mills........ 10 13 facturing and marketing through the 
Pickens Cotton Mills...... 128 132 means of vertical combines . 
Pied Oo ee ; 138 142 . ' . . 
Piedmont Mfg. Co... 88 142 Rete Mill Produces Finest Grade Weaving 
Riverside and Dan _ River ° ° 
MIMS... 0. scceeee sees 147, 155 ~=Hotel Linens Produced in Its and Spinning Yarns 
Riverside and Dan _ River . H T 
Mills, 6% pfd........ 95 100 ome own + . 
A (NOE vs cet ces es .as 80 89 
Sibley Mfg. Co., Ga........ 55 60 THOMASTON, GA \n interesting Daily Capacity 3000 lbs., 
ee 160 ns — E . 5 . ° 
) Union-Buffalo Mills...... 60 67 feature of the new Hotel Upson, Good Buildings, 
Union-Buffalo Mills, 1st pfd 102 104 recently completed here at a cost of ° 
Union-Buffalo Mills, 2nd pfd 62, 64 : i a. hi 
Victor Monaghan Company. 94 97 approximately DSI50,000, 1S the tact Slate Roofs, Sprinkler System, 
Victor-Monaghs Cc any, Oe e . ° ° 
Md. wcceescrescesteses 4 ,,, that all of the cotton fabrics used | Elevator, Private Switch 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co ee re a throughout the building were made in ‘ iat a - 
. O# « VOne ee eee oe vr. 
° Watts Mille oars asses 40 ‘30 Thomaston. Heating and Humidifying System, 
. Watts Mills, Ist pfd...... 0 i TI - { 5 - 
Whitney Mfg. Co........- an ae le cotton used in most of this 
Woodside Cotton Mills Co. 125 135 material was raised in the vicinity of Good Transportation, Cheap Power. 
a Woodside Cotton Mills Co., a : ; ’ 
254 ewan a eee Gas 85 90 Thomaston and carried directly to the LIVE TOWN IN SOUTHERN MAINE 
‘ mills. The fabrics were produced by 
|. les . : the Peerless Cotton Mills, and finished "| : 
i Lamb Knitting Mills, Philadelphia, by the Thomaston Bleachery. So that eaernnnne canceedlaandiaheoesn 
} Pa. This concern, manufacturers of ~- ee oe ee : ° ‘ . 
ates , Sire = vi = 7 ; x4¢ +«2'the materials, so to speak, were grown, Mill Can Be Placed In Capacity 
ons | sweater coats, formerly located at 248 : 5s ; . : 
=~ Chestnut St., and more recently at 137 manufactured and will be used in Production In Ten Days 
= N. 7th St., has had an involuntary peti- Georgia. , : 
tion in bankruptcy filed against it by a The hotel was built by the Thomas- No Brokers or Used Machinery Houses Need Write 


group of creditors. 

Federal Spun Silk Corp., Water- 
vliet, N. Y., has increased operations 
and is again running with night shift. 


ton Hotel Co., the president and prin- 
cipal stockholder of which is R. FE. 
Hightower, IJr., president of the 
Thomaston Mills. 


Address Adv. 606, TEXTILE WORLD, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 
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High Quality 
Cotton Yarns 


Combed and Carded 
for Weaving and Knitting 


PAULSON, LINKROUM & Go. 


We Specialize in Cotton Yarns for Export 
52 Leonard Street, N. Y. 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO CHARLOTTE, N. C. 








Johnston Mills Company 


“Direct te Consumer” 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


SINGLES — product of The Elmore Co. 
PLY — product of Spinners Processing Co. 


These yarns recognized for strength, evenness and lustre, 
possess knitting and finishing qualities unsurpassed. 
Complete warehouse stocks carried in leading Textile 
Centres for quick delivery. 


COMBED AND CARDED YARNS 


Full range of numbers produced by our own mills from 
that character of cotton, exactness of twist and count, 
excellence of workmanship and winding, that insure 
minimum trouble and maximum production for the 
knitter and weaver. 


SALES OFFICES: 
NEW YORK: 93 Worth St. PHILADELPHIA: Public Ledgcr Bldg. 
CHATTANOOGA: 805 James Bidg. CHARLOTTE: Johnston Bidg. 
CHICAGO: 688 Adams Franklin Bldg. READING, PA.: 207 Berk Co. Trust Bidg. 
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Single Yarns 


MERCERIZED 


Licensed Manufacturer 
TINTED YARNS 


Bleached, Dyed, Mercerized 
and Glazed Sewing Threads. 


THE ELMORE COMPANY 
Spindale, N. C. 


JOHNSTON MILLS COMPANY 


NEW YORK: 93 Worth St. PHILADELPHIA: Public Ledger Bldg. 
CHATTANOOGA: 805 James Bldg. CHARLOTTE: Johnston Bldg. 
READING, PA. 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE 
Slater & Co., 53° Yonge Street, Toronto, 2, Canada 


SKEINS 


Natural, Dyed, Gassed, and Bleached 


The Dixie Mercerizing 
Company’s Trade Mark has 
come to represent the best in 

mercerized yarns to knitters and 
weavers everywhere — the result of 
consistent, year after year, production 
of strong, uniform, lustrous yarns. 


DIX(E MERCERIZING CO. 


SPINNERS AND PROCESSORS 


CHATTANOOGA TENNESSEE 
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COTTON YARNS 





Carded Cotton Yarns in Chatta- 


nooga More Active 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—A _ heavy 
ncrease in the demand accompanied 
by a boost in the price of carded 
cones and combed singles featured the 
week ending Oct. 20 in the local yarn 
market. The advance did not extend 
to two-ply mercerized prices, nor was 
the buying as brisk for the finer yarn. 

The advance in the price of carded 
cones amounted to Ic a pound, while 
the advance in the combed field 
amounted to about the same figure. 
There was heavy buying of carded 
yarns and of combed singles in the 
coarser counts. The advance in price 
was attributed by a leading local 
brokerage firm to the heavy demand 
for this yarn and the unfavorable 
cotton reports. 

There were some variations in the 
price of thrown silk, but as the week 
closed the price of double extra was 
around $5.80. 

The new prices place tos carded 
cones at 32 to 33c and 20s at 34% 





Spinners’ Margins Widen 





Activity 


During Last 


Five Weeks Impressive 


Philadelphia. 
HERE is a less active demand from 
all trades as compared with brisk 
trading of recent weeks although the 
total volume of business booked so 
far this month will compare favorably 
with that of a similar period in Sep- 
tember which was the most active of 
the year with several dealers. Interest 
in weaving counts has held up better 
than that for knitting, demand from 
the latter trade being spotty both in 
combed and carded. Prices are strong 
and spinners are in a stronger position 
than at any time this year. They are 
holding firmly to quoted figures and 
many are refusing to accept any busi- 
ness for delivery earlier than De- 
cember. 
Manufacturers in this vicinity pur- 


ume is still of fair proportions al- 

though sellers state that the market is 
less active. When this statement 
made they are comparing current sales 
with those of recent weeks when de- 
mand was larger for spot yarns than 
dealers could meet. While the spot 
yarn situation is strong it 
than three weeks ago when towel man- 
ufacturers were forced to pay a pre- 
mium for yarns to be delivered from 
dealers’ stocks. Slightly higher prices 
are still being paid for weaving counts 
to be delivered from stock but demand 
from buyers for immediate delivery is 
not so strong. 


is 


is less so 


Weaving Counts Strong 
Prices of weaving yarns have been 
advanced half to a cent as compared 
with last week while carded knitting 


than 32c for a fair grade of yarn; 
several others stating they have been 
unable to secure more oak 3Ic for 
10s in volume. 

Spinners are quoting ordinary grade 
20s-2 warps at 37c to 38c with 
sales reported at better prices 
36%c until the middle of the week. 
30s-2 spinners quote 41c to 43c with 
bulk of sales being made at 41c. From 
these prices it is seen that weaving 
counts have advanced approximately 
three cents during the last five weeks 
or slightly more than cotton which 
has increased from two and a quarter 
to two and a half cents. In other 
words yarn prices in these counts have 
kept abreast of the advance in the raw 
material market and in instances spin- 
ners have been able to increase thei 
spinning margins. ap 
parent in knitting counts which have 
advanced more slowly. 


Single Higher Than Ply 


At present it is possible for dealers 


few 
than 
On 


This is not so 








, e 7 . e ° ¢ = ( secure -e i P Si gle or rded 
to 35%4c. Combed singles in 18s are chased heavily during the last five yarns are not more than halt cent 5 ae i * I i ing! , eee 
listed at 41 to 42c and 7os at 72 to weeks and the present slight falling- higher so far as selling prices are Ses than they can obtain <t 8 et 
74c. Two-ply mercer iaied yarn, un- off in demand is regarded as natural concerned although a number of spin- knitting yarns on on) Che former 
changed from the previous week, by dealers. New orders are placed by ners are quoting on the basis of 33c 15 quoted at 32/%2c basis tos while 

Ms 7 s - : che . ¥ . ° . . : > 7 ‘ a . 3 - . attZ 
ranges from 59c for 20s to $1.06 for buyers when they receive additional for 10s carded. No sales of knitting carded cones are quoted from 31% 
Sos; 60s-2 are listed at 82c. goods orders and the day to day vol- yarns have been reported at more up. This is not true of single combed 

Cotton Yarn Quotations 
Carded—( Average Quality) 4 Sie - 
Deuble carded weav’g and knitt’g yarn 2c to 4c higher, according to quality rs re oa b mos pe 
Single Skeins or eee Twist) 1s es ee Bd - 
BRON ise wick iee sor cae — —32 20s .... - 36 16s 42 12% 40s s 
10s — —32%, 24s , 371% SOE dicen estes 421,—43 50s a oY 
12s Bue toe . Is bed J. ae 381, 203 ’ 13 44 60s 62 65 
DEC ihonei sa pickikucta nla — —33% BOs .......cceee cece ees 39 —40 248 45 Pe See ANS TRIER: ae 
ORE are BAe ONE SOB. onc cias ctnnesn es 15 —47 28s 18 —49 BOS 2. ee ee eee eens oe 8 
Rs-9 = Ply a Tubes es Mercerized Cones—(Combed, Ungassed) 
GM os vance eve. an ae cae Roel Sedicwennaveth 60 —61 80s-2 deravhvnieek Ga 
Ne Bic. 5 ba vases se aes 331434 368-2 - —45 308-2 ......-00, - 61 —€2 Singles 
14s-2 een 34144 408-2 .. eet 47 DOPE: -6icweicivee 64 —65 30s dicwtica ectiace — 78 
168-2 .35144—35 40s2 High Breakage 52 ey, ere 66 —68 40s in Cee Were emits — —83 
BERIT? Tx ahaic insets tee Gio a ake “—3614 508-2 itemise a - 55 458-2 71 —74 OMS hints Sate dette Wana en — —90 
i Sia Cio ROTE OND. oc 5 sce nn on - 62 en oia 55 nik den of ds cele 73 —76 Wis 6 argc Ow Bim — —1l 00 
FO eee Ww BRAS ee eee 82 —85 Ress sews - —l 15 
10s — a a 38 NS siebs amen nastens 94 —97 NI sis iacal al n'y erete“e - 1 45 
128 3314%4,—34 268 39 Peeler—(Super Quality) 
BN Adi deci vasencnsssnes — —3414 30s ee = Single Cones 
= Dad hie Waites wie Ben we Pe 35 —35% Mr 6 + dv na bee oe wa eae wm 46 Carded Combed Cacia Conia 
FOE or derecresccnsecees — — 1% 10s ...... 6 ae OW i. kc 41 —42 50 —52 
s Twe-Pily — aii 14s ..37 —38 44 —45 30s 43 —44 53 —55 
eee | rear et nnh tha ide) oi ee noes = 16s '37%4—38% 45 —46 368 ...... 46 —48 56 —60 
a PO, 3 ' eo ees Iss 3% —39 46 —48 40s 48 —50 58 —63 
= 2 o Owe 446.6 s AWs 6 dls wee — —— —* i — os os é 26 6 20s 3814—391%4 47 — Me FF a A ae a 64 a 68 
-3 ebiabiaktobled ee ee ene : DF iar kues 40 —41 49 —51 608 ........ —_ — 70 —T75 
RE ee ee eee — —36 rane - 56 
eae 3614—37 60s-2. 61 —63 Combed Cones, Warps and Tubes 
8s-3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes: tinged, 29-30 white, 31—32 oe caioa ns DB <BR WOOD no cicccisceccse ss ST — OO 
Hosiery Cones (Frame Spun) aap EEE. ites. «CE TEER ee 63 —68 
AS area eax Me eee ae — —31% 2238 ...... me, 8514 Bo ssa Sein be wie acwe ae ee ae I oils eae touetas ....10 —T5 
e/a tk teeth eee — —32 2s —36 Rev adinanskadntal et ee WI is owes cckceunees 80 —85 
ee eee ere ee | ee IE erie dks ole a so en os 36%—37 IT Gna cera ova rd dimnasalarecets 55 —58 TE ara svafelt dase sei ana acts 95 —l 00 
ay : i 74 nC : . 
N48 oe see eeeseeeeeeeees 32% 33 -30s tying in............ 37 e—38 Combed Reverse Twist Thread Yarne—Skeins, Tubes or Cones, 2, 3, and 4ply 
BD a aida Girton te arena aan — -—331% 30s regular ............ 38 —39 Pasies bhclestiion 
‘ os . a 
a Riis Raw as sw Rep abe 33144—34 30s extra quality........ 40 — Average Best Average Best 
ON gsi ae ae Ol nei os 0c: ea lei a =e se — 
Combed Peeler—(Average Quality) | RED Ret 57—58  63—64 87 92 
Warps, Skeins and Cones NM < tvsilandige aes 59—60 65—66 89 94 
oS apanneseneeuee 44 —45 NN dg Arurd 368 wie 6) s0lee a 8% 57 —58 GU ics vasa ares cielo 64—65 69—70 93 98 
ss ania stare. cee bia ee ie 49 —50 60s-2 .62 —65 Mk Salwdiy ee emacs 69—70 74—75 98 1 03 
EER Ree 50 —65l 0 EE a eee eT 72 —76 rere 74—75 79—80 1 03 1 08 
CN ck cach asia k seal wea wid 52 —53 |. Seer ie eee 82 —85 Cs Givutecancesne 84—85 89—90 1 13 1 18 


Quotations are average prices of the counts and 
noted. For New York Spot cotton prices, see page 93. 





ualities indicated at the close of business Oct. 24. They do not cover lower or higher qualities unless specifically 
Por staple cotton prices, see page 95. 
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MM ERGERIZED 
YARNS 


MAIN OFFICE 
123 South Broad! Street 


PHILADELPHIA 


Mangum Street 116 Bedford St. 418 Franklin St. James Building 
Hicu Point, N. C. Boston, Mass. ,. READING, PA, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


knitting counts which have been 
strong during recent weeks upon 
heavy buying from large knitters 
throughout the country. Single combed 
is quoted by many dealers at prices 
that are several cents higher than the 
same counts in two-ply. Two-ply 
combed is quoted at 52c to 53c¢ for 
40s-2 by several while the same count 
in single is quoted at 54c to 55c¢ as the 
average. 

Spinners of weaving yarns are sold 
further ahead than spinners of carded 
knitting yarns and this is one reason 
why prices of the latter are lagging be- 
hind the general market advance al- 
though spinners of high grade knitting 
yarns are sold well ahead for several 
months. This is true of both weaving 
and knitting counts, better grade spin- 
ners usually being sold ahead un- 
til the end of the year. Ordinary 
quality knitting counts are in larger 
supply and this taken in conjunction 
with smaller demand for ordinary 
knitting yarns during recent weeks 
accounts for the relative cheapness of 
them this week. 


Spinners Sold Far Ahead 

Business booked during the last five 
or six weeks has placed spinners and 
dealers in an optimistic frame of mind 
and they are predicting that the bal- 
ance of the year will see one of the 
most active periods in the market that 
has been seen for several years. They 
base this upon the fact manufacturers 
are receiving new business each day 
for goods and that the general textile 
situation is improving. They feel that 
after election uncertainty has been re- 
moved further impetus will be given 
buyers. In this connection they point 
to the fact stocks in dealers’ and spin- 
ners’ hands are small and also to the 
situation among many spinners who 
state they are unable to make delivery 
of any large volume of yarn before 
the end of the year while others assert 
they are well sold ahead until the first 
of December. 

While combed yarns both single and 
ply are firm and spinners in a better 
position as a result of activity three 
weeks ago when Gaston County spin- 
ners alone sold, according to reports, 
more than 9,000,000 Ibs., within three 
weeks, there has been a falling-off in 
demand during the last two weeks both 
from weavers and knitters. Mercer- 
izers have been out of the market so 
far as large quantities are concerned 
ind this alone gives the market a 
quiet appearance. Prices of single 
combed are stronger than two-ply and 
many combed spinners assert they can 
make delivery on popular counts no 
earlier than the first of the year. 

Mercerized Spotty 

There is a spotty demand for mer- 
cerized yarns, a majority of manufac- 
turers having covered their require- 
ments for several months ahead when 
mercerized was selling on the basis of 
78c for 60s-2. A number of hosiery 
mills are covered until next June and 
other manufacturers well into the first 
quarter of next year. Full-fashioned 
mills are busy and while they are con- 


suming the finer counts in most in- 
stances, such as 100s-2 and 120s-2 
larger consumption of mercerized is 
reported. Demand from seamless 
mills is better while infant’s lines are 
slow. 


Advances Check Sales 





Spinners Generally Firm in Ex- 
pectation of Dearer Cotton 


BOSTON.—Business on carded and 
combed weaving yarns was well main- 
tained through last week and to a 
somewhat less degree on_ knitting 
yarns, but with most spinners asking 
higher prices on the first two classes 
of yarns; with cotton futures disclos- 
ing a moderate downward tendency, 
there has been a slackening of demand 
since the first of this week without 
weakening the price position of spin- 
ners excepting possibly on knitting 
yarns. Average selling prices of me- 
dium and coarse count weaving yarns 
are at least a half cent higher than 
they were a week ago, and some spin- 
ners have raised asking prices so much 
more for delivery to the end of the 
year and in some cases into the first 
two months of next year, that they 
have practically eliminated themselves 
from the market temporarily. It is a 
reflection of the exceptionally well 
sold condition of the market on such 
yarns to the end of the year, and of 
a very general belief among spinners, 
as well as among many dealers, that 
cotton prices are due for an advance; 
an average for the season of some- 
thing better than 20c is what many 
of them are looking for, with some 
expecting an early advance to around 
22c for December. 

Some idea of the temper of the mar- 
ket on medium and coarse count 
carded weaving yarns may be gained 
from the fact that a local dealer who 
wired a dozen mills yesterday for 
prices on 20s-2 carded warps found 
only one who would accept less than 
37¢; an occasional sale is still reported 
as low as 36%c, but 37 to 37M%c is a 
fair quotation for average quality 
yarn, with 38 to 38%c asked for 
higher grades. The market on all 
coarser counts is _ proportionately 
strong, and counts as fine as 40s have 
also strengthened recently; for 30s-2 
carded warps 41 to 41%c is the mini- 
mum of most spinners although an 
occasional sale is reported as low as 
40%c. More resistance to recent ad- 
vances has been uncovered in the knit- 
ting section of the market than on 
weaving and 


yarns, prices appear 
practically unchanged on a basis of 


311% to 32c for 10s frame spun cones. 

The latest advances on all varieties 
of combed yarns are well maintained, 
although weaving twists in plys are 
lagging behind mercerizing twists, the 
former still being available at prac 
tically the same prices as the latter. 
Most mercerizers are reported busier 
than at any previous period this year, 
and their recent large purchases of 
gray yarn were needed to cover sales 
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GROVES MILLS, Inc. 


SUPER QUALITY 


COTTON YARNS 


| 
/ 
| 
COMBED PEELER, 24s to 80s, single and plies 


ee 


CONES, TUBES, SKEINS AND WARPS 
Samples and quotations promptly furnished. 
SALES OFFICE: 

225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
MILLS AT GASTONIA, N. C. 





SWIFT SPINNING MILLS 


Columbus, Georgia 


Cotton Yarns of Quality 


From Mill direct to Consumer 


Ww. A. P. MACKNIGHT 


Sole Representative 
1518 Walnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


L. P. Muller & Co. 


206 Chestnut Street 56 Leonard Street 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


COTTON YARNS 


Selling Agents 


LINN MILLS — CORRIHER MILLS 
Double Carded Combed Peeler 


12s to 30s 30s to 40s Single and Ply 


FORREST BROTHERS 


Forrest Bidg., 119 S. Fourth St., Phila., Pa. 


Superior Quality Knitting and 
Weaving Yarns 


Sole Representatives 


Bladenboro Cotton Mills-—Vass Cotton Mills 
8s to 30s Extra Carded 


JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


Cotton and Rayon 


YARNS 


Philadelphia Boston 


THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO, WINDSOR Locks, CONN. 


M E R “a E R I Z E Manufacturers of 


COTTON YARNS Bive, the, high 
NOVELTY YAENS Poucle, Bourette and 


Sitk-like lustre 
In Knit Goods and Woven Fabrics 
Spirals in Cotton, 
Wool, Worsted, Mohair and Silk. 


COTTON WARPS 22. Beams. Jacks, 


Spools and Tubes 
in Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed 


Gear ee . 


COTTON WHITE KNITTING YARN on CONES 


We sell direct to Knitters and guarantee satisfaction 
P. O. Box 1677 ATLANTA, GA. 
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Salisbury, N. C. 


24’s to 40’s 


Providence, R. I. 


SAARC SSNS TATION H 


WN 


MAMMA AMR 


BPG MAAN i =O UN ALANRR RAMO RRAR OP 


COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


FIDELITY-PHILADELPHIA TRUST BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SELLING AGENTS FOR 


Rowan Cotton Mills Co. Southern Mercerizing Co. A.M. Smyre Mfg. Co. 


Combed Peeler Yarns Single Mercerized Yarns Combed Peeler Yarns 


Franklin Rayon Corp. 


Boston, Mass. Mt. 


Dyed and Converted Rayon 


ey 


hy iin" 


Tryon, S. C. Gastonia, N. C. 


50’s to 80’s 


Holly, N. C. Greenville, S. C. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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WATERMAN, CURRIER & Co.IN INC. 


78 CHAUNCY STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE 
40 Worth St. 1600 Arch St. Commercial Bank Bldg. 


Selling Agents for 


Avondale Mills Cowikee Mills 


High Grade Carded Cotton Yarns 


Fitchburg Yarn Company 


Fine Cotton Yarns especially suited to the requirements of 
Silk Manufacturers, spun from combed American and 
Sakelarides Cotton 


30's to 120's, Cops, Cones, Tubes, Skeins, Warps, Beams 
in Single and Ply 


American Yarn & Processing Co. 


Single and Ply Mercerized Yarns 
Gassed or Dyed 


In All Standard Counts and Put-Ups 


ae ; Harriet 


Cotton Mills 


HENDERSON, N. C. 


Se 


QUALITY GREATLY IMPROVED 


New Card Room Equipment of the latest type 


6s to 20s single slow carded — 
Cones & Skeins 


8s to 16s plied— Cones, Skeins, 
Tubes & Warps 


22s to 30s single — Cones & Skeins 


Direct Representation 


SELLING OFFICES 


Henderson, New York City 
N. C. 17 E. 42nd St. 
9905 Murray Hill 0614 
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of mercerized; in fact, it is doubtful French 


if the gray purchases of many mercer- 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued | 
Cotton Yarn Feeds| 
tion per Spindle Gains | 


izers were in excess of such needs. 
Premiums and extra staple cottons 
have advanced in proportion to the 
rise in cotton futures, but basis re- 
mains as low as at any previous period 
this season, particularly on the higher 
grades of staples. 


Yarn Buying Resumed 





Smaller Lot Operations Than 
During September 

NEW YORK.—There has been a re- 
sumption of buying in the cotton yarn 
market, although the volume has not 
been comparable with that done in 
September. In that month, one of the 
best for a considerable period, buy- 
ing was done on a large scale and 
mainly for future deliveries, in some 
instances extending to the first of the 
year and beyond. The business being 
placed now is in smaller lots and for 
October and November shipment. 
Some have seemingly missed their 
market and are now forced to pay 
prices higher than they figured on. 
On the surface there is no indication 
of wekness in raw cotton, but there 
are many consumers who remain 
hesitant about committing themselves 
too far ahead. 

Many products in which cotton 
yarns are an integral part have sut- 
fered a business depression for the 
last couple of years due to a falling 
off of public demand. An indication 
of cotton regaining its former promi- 
nence may be seen by the business 
recently transacted in the gray and 
finished goods markets. This is re- 
lected in yarns, and several buyers 
who have not made any purchases 
during the last two years have re- 
entered the market. Among them 
have been the producers of low end 
cotton-and-worsted fabrics for men’s 
suitings. Business in this branch fell 
off to such an extent that many liqui- 
dated, others shut down, and the bal- 
ance had enough stock on hand to sup- 
ply the limited demand. 

The insulating wire trade which 
has been quiet for a time has com- 
paratively picked up a great deal. 
Those serving the plush manufacturers, 
report active business on Monday and 
Tuesday of each week. Yarns for 
these users are firm at higher figures. 
lwenties two-ply, which could have 
been purchased recently at 35'4c are 
now bringing 38c. 

Spinners and consumers are. still 
lar apart on what each consider a 
fair or market price. There con- 
tinues the talk of direct sellers shad- 
ing prices. Whether this is buyers’ 
propaganda or not can only be judged 
hy individual cases as they arise. 
Such mills deny the allegation and 
maintain that they are sold up for a 
comfortable period ahead, and have 
not felt the necessity for any conces- 
sions. Commission sellers tend to be 
bullish and declare that prices are still 
too low. 


WasuHinctTon, D. C.—French pro- | 
duction of cotton yarn per spinning 
spindle increased from a monthly ave- 
rage of 4.36 Ibs. in the second half of 
1927 to 4.65 lbs. during the first half 
of the current year, according to the 
Syndicat General de |’Industrie Cot- 
tonniere. During the latter period the 
average monthly output per spindle | 
never fell below 4.4 lbs. These figures | 
indicate that activity was fairly well | 
maintained although new incoming 
orders declined steadily in the second 
quarter of this year. The French in- 
dustry has approximately 9,643,000 
spinning spindles, 1,361,300 twisting 
spindles, 182,800 power looms, and 


8,100 hand looms, according to the | 
1927 annual’ report of the syndicate. 








A sharp reduction in French im- 
ports of American cotton during the 
last year is reported by the Textile 


Division, Department of Commerce. | 


Gross imports of cotton and cotton 
waste into France 


784,973,000 lIbs., as compared with 
813,913,000 lbs. in the preceding cot- 
ton year. 
States dropped from 573,576,000 Ibs. 
in 1926-27 to 484,725,000 lbs. in 1927- 


28, while imports from British India | 


rose from 55,325,000 lbs. to 91,284,000 
lbs. The quantity of raw cotton com- 


ing from the French colonies is said | 
During the | 


to be increasing steadily. 
first eight months of this year French 
imports of American cotton amounted 
to 348,063 bales, valued at $39,170,000, 
as compared with imports of 418,263 
bales, valued at $34,962,000 during the 
corresponding period of 1927. 


Exports of British Cotton Goods 

MANCHESTER, ENG.—Exports of 
cotton yarns and manufactures from 
the United Kingdom during Septem- 
ber amounted to £10,600,005 and the 
total of manufactured articles to £45,- | 
186,715 compared with £13,027,524 
and £50,140,434 in August and £12,- | 
523.570 and £48,770,209 in September, | 
1927. 

For the nine months ended Septem- 
ber the figures were £108,985,329 and 
£431,146.879 against £109,755,438 and 
£412,296,856 in the nine months of 
1927. 

Shipments of cotton piece goods in 
September totalled £8,104,059 repre 
senting 298,228,100 square yards, com- | 
pared with £9,533,919 and 341,285,- | 
300 square yards in August and £9,- | 
301,394 and 339,046,000 square yards | 
in September 1927. | 

For the nine months ended Septem- | 
ber the exports were £80,680,982 and 
2,910,694,200 square yards against 
£81,472,926 and 3,112,792,800 square 
yards in 1927. 

The cotton yarns shipped in Sep- 
tember were valued at £1,469,143 the 
weight being 11,224,500 lbs. In Au- 
gust the figures were £2,111,056 and 


during the 12) 
months ended July 31 last, amounted to | 


Imports from the United | 





Tradition Rides 
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With You 


The blazed trail is always the 
safest. When you buy Cannon 
Yarns, for instance, you are fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of scores 
of. successful mill men—seasoned 
buyers of yarns. You are obtain- 
ing for your product the same 
unchanging quality that has con- 
tributed so largely to the success 
of so many fabrics. 


Cannon Yarns have an enviable 
reputation ‘wherever yarns are 
bought, knit or woven. These 
yarns, spun of carefully selected 
cotton with the most painstaking 
care, provide uniformly low pro- 
duction costs and a finished prod- 
uct whose quality is at once appa- 
rent, and the price is consistently 
reasonable. Specify them. 


THE CANNON MILLS 


INC. 
PHILADELPHIA 
New York Providence Boston 
Reading, Pa. Chicago Utica, N. Y. 
Chattanooga 
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Spinning Mill, Lincolnton, N. C. 


Put These Mercerized Yarn 
Resources Behind You 


NITTERS like our facilities for serving them. 

Each year sees substantial additions to the roster 
of Boger & Crawford Mercerized Yarn customers. 
Our plant facilities have more than kept step. Witness 
the vast spinning mill at Lincolnton, N. C.—more than 
1,000 ft. in length. Witness our mercerizing and 
processing equipment —thoroughly modern and 
capable of volume production at no sacrifice to 
quality. 


Put these facilities to work on your next mercerized 
yarn order. 


BOGER & CRAWFORD 


“Krom the Cotton Field Direct to You” 


J. and E. Venango Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


HYOACYS” 
XS 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


15,773,000 lbs., and in September, 1927 
£1,903,807 and 15,807,200 Ibs. 

During the nine months ended Sep- 
tember the exports were £16,849,599 
and 125,472,300 lbs., compared with 
£71,,387,804 and 153,199,500 in 1927. 


Cotton Products Co. Selling 


Agents for Richmond Yarns 
Cotton Products Co.,  Fidelity- 
Philadelphia Trust Bldg., Philadel- 
phia, has been appointed selling agent 
for the single combed knitting yarns 
of the Richmond Hosiery Mills, Ross- 
ville, Ga. They will now be in position 
to offer the trade these yarns in counts 
ranging from 12s to 22s. Addition 
of this account to those already 
handled by the Cotton Products Co., 
will permit them to offer single 
combed yarns in counts from 12s to 
120s and in two-ply from 24s to 120s. 


Stress Cotton Uses at South- 


eastern Fair 

ATLANTA, Ga.—One of the most 
attractive exhibits at the 1928 South- 
eastern Fair, held in Atlanta the week 
of Sept. 29 to Oct. 6, was arranged 
by the Home Economics Department 
of the Georgia State College of Agri- 
culture in cooperation with several 
Georgia textile mills. 

The exhibit, which was staged as 
a part of the “Greater Uses for Cot- 
ton” campaign now being conducted 
by the Home Economics Department, 
under the direction of Miss Epsie 
Campbell, had as its central figure 
“King Cotton.” About him were 
grouped a series of models showing 
prize-winning dresses made of cotton 
by members of the Home Economics 
Department. 





Parker, Wilder Advances Wide 


Sheetings and Sheets 

Parker, Wilder & Co. announced 
that on Oct. 20 they had advanced 
prices as follows: Pequot wide sheet- 
ing, brown and bleached to basis of 
6oc for the 10/4 bleached; Pequot 
sheets and pillow cases to the basis 
of $17.50 per dozen for 81 x go for 
delivery October, November and 
December. 


Export Inquiry 
Sao Pauto, Braziv. 
Editor, TEXTILE Wor LD: 

We have recently had inquiries 
from two reliable firms in this city 
who desire representation of manu- 
facturers of cotton yarns, both for 
weaving and knitting. Both firms 
prefer to be direct mill representa- 
tives, but if this is not possible then 
of reliable export commission houses 
acquainted with conditions in Brazil. 
If you can send us names and ad- 
dresses of spinners of cotton yarn or 
exporters of such yarn who are inter- 
ested in this important and growing 
1arket, we shall appreciate the cour- 
te Vv 


3 


Yours very truly, 
(Refer to File 202.) 





Cotton Waste Market Firmer 





Better Undertone with Dealers 
Moderately Optimistic 
BOSTON.—A fair business was 


transacted in the cotton waste market 
last week. There is a more hopeful 
sentiment prevailing among members 
of the exchange who think that the 
end of the depression in consuming 
demand has been seen and that from 
now on there will be larger manufac- 
turing activity calling for the various 
spinning materials handled by this 
market. Most of the sales of spinn- 
able materials were put through on a 
2oc cotton basis, the waste market for 
these commodities being really 
stronger than the market for cotton. 

With spot cotton quoted above 20c 
spinning stocks have all participated 
in the stronger position of raw ma- 
terials. Demand is still irregular but 
in the aggregate a moderate business 
is being done, possibly at fair profits 
to the sellers. Peeler, Sak. and 
Egyptian comber are moving to con- 
sumers in moderate volume. Stripes 
also are fairly active. The general 
accumulation of stripes available is 
said to be of good quality inasmuch 
as a number of the southern mills 
operating on cotton below one inch 
turn back their own strips into manu- 
facturing operations. 


Demand on the whole is_ better 
than it was a month ago accord- 
ing to a well known dealer. Stuff- 
ing wastes seem to be as firm as 


anything just at present there being 
a rather steady call for these materials 
for automobile and other upholstery 
purposes. Discussing imports of low- 
priced material from the Continent 
and England which have been coming 
in quite regularly both into New York 
and this city a trader in close touch 
with the situation stated that the 
reason was that low-grade materials 
could be bought much cheaper abroad 
and that they could be sold slightly 
below current values on domestic 
materials. 

Supplies of good materials have 
been so comparatively scarce for 
weeks that houses receiving the same 
on contract have asked firm prices and 
this has not helped dealers who have 
been unable to uncover cheap ma- 
terials sufficiently low to enable them 
to sell at a profit on prices named by 
consumers. On current market peeler 
comber is quoted 17'%c, peeler strips 
16%4c: white card _— strip 
Egyptian strips 5c; Sak 
1&%c. Rovings are in small supply 
and easily salable at 105% or better. 
Picker and fly are steady, the spinn- 
able fly bringing as high as 9%c for 
choice stuff. There arrived from the 
Manchester market during the week 
consignments of cotton waste totalling 
300 bales. 


15c; 


strips, 


Peeler comber ’ 17 17 Wye 
Peeler strips .. 15% —16« 
Sak. comber ....... 16 —16%ec 
Choice Willowed fly....... S — Rx 
Choice Willowed picker. 5u%4— 6e 
a ae cea 18 —19¢ 
Linters (mill run)...... 6 — 6%c 
Spoolers (single)......... 11 —11%e 


Fine White cop..... 13 13%4e. 
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ROCKFISH MILLS, inc. 


DIRECT SELLING SPINNERS 


| COTTON YARNS OF QUALITY 


10’s to 40’s Single and Ply 
Warps, Skeins, Tubes, Cones. 
Selling Offices 

NEW YORK 


456 Fourth Ave, 
Ashland, 4342 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
1035 Drexel Bidg. 
Lombard 5932 


PROVIDENCE, R. |. 
55 Exchange Place 
Gaspee 2218 


= 


us for samples and prices of sewing, seaming 
and splicing threads for hosiery and underwear 
manufacturers. Accurate color matching. 
Prompt deliveries. 





Thread Company 
Florence, N. J. 





O. S. HAWES & BRO. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


COTTON YARNS “xo nome: 


AND NUMBERS 


INDUSTRIAL YARN CORPORATION 
Weaving COTTON YARNS-_ knitting 


88 LEONARD STREET, NEW YORK’ 


TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Room 922, Utilities Bldg., 
327 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 




















113 Worth St., 
New York 


MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, Colors, Bleached 
On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, Skeing and Chain Warps 


or Woolen Mills | WE SELL 
FAST-BLACKS & COLORS *°", Woolen min DIRECT 


JOHN F. STREET & CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


201 Industrial Trust Bldg., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
PHILADELPHIA NE 









CHICAGO W YORK 











Cotton Yarn and Warps, 
Carded and Combed 
SINGLE and PLY SELL DIRECT 


T. J. PORTER & SONS 


FINE YARNS 
Philadelphia New York 







DANA WARP MILLS, Westbrook, Maine 


WHITE and COLORED 














EWING-THOMAS CONVERTING CO. 


Specialists in Mercerized Yarns CHESTER, PA. 
Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
Gassed—Natural—Bleached—-Colors 

DOUBLE MERCERIZED SPECIAL PROCESS 
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‘The Armstrong-W inget Mitts 


Gastonia, N. C. 


NNOUNCE the opening of their sales 
offices in charge of A. W. Latta, for the 


direct sale of their high grade Combed 












Yarns formerly sold through the 


GASTONIA COTTON YARN CO. 














This group of mills manufactures 





Combed Yarns for the Knitting, Weav- 







ing and Thread trades — in numbers 


from 6’s to 120’s — single and ply 









——r— 





“—— 






Armstrong Cotton Mills Co. 






Clara Manufacturing Co. 


‘Dunn Manufacturing Co. 






Monarch Cotton Mills Co. 







Mutual Cotton Mills Co. 






Seminole Cotton Mills Co. 


Piedmont Spinning Mills Co. 







Wymojo Yarn Mills 






Lockmore Cotton Mills 


PHILADELPHIA 
308 Chestnut Street eo 






Victory Yarn Mills Co. 











BOSTON CHICAGO Winget Yarn Mills Co. 
166 W. Jackson Blvd. 





80 Federal Street 
NEW YORK CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
17 Madison Avenue Johnston Bldg. 


PROVIDENCE CHATTANOOGA, 
TENN. 



















75 Westminster Street 





DN 
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Cotton Market Pauses | 
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Free Southern Marketing 
Checks Bull Movement 


FTER advancing to approximate- bales. Naturally enough such views 

ly the 20c level on the buying of the statistical proposition encour- 
movement of last week, the cotton age confidence in ultimate values, as 
market showed indications of an easier the average price of middling cotton 
technical position, and the reactions in the New Orleans market last sea- 
which followed, probably reflected son was about 193(4c. 
some doubt as to whether bullish fea- 
tures were strong enough to sustain 
advances in the face of continued 
heavy marketing in the South. De- 
cember contracts which had sold up 
to 19.93 on Oct. 18 eased back to 
approximately the 19%c level, and 
there was evidently a disposition to 
even up commitments in advance of 
Thursday's ginning report, regarding 
which the trade felt a considerable 
degree of uncertainty. 

On the whole, however, there would 
appear to have been no particular 
change in the major premises empha- 
sized on the bull movement of the 
previous week. Later ginning returns 
may necessitate a revision of crop 
estimates, and it is possible that trade 
developments will not entirely support 
present ideas of the world’s probable 
consumption of American lint cotton 
ior the season. At the moment, how- 
ever, the most general opinion is that 
including cotton carried over from 
last season, the available supply for 


What Does The 
Record Say? 


What does it say relative to the 
yarns you are using. 


Some light to heavy frosts have oc- 
curred in the Southwest during the 
week, but it is doubted that they have 
done any damage, and the rains of 
the previous week have been followed 
by fairly good weather for picking 
and ginning. Cotton is moving to 
market rapidly. For the week ended 
Oct. 19, the into-sight was over 800,- 
000 bales, and the trade was prepared 
for a Census Report showing heavy 
ginnings between Oct. 1 and 18. Of 
course, it is possible to harmonize 
large ginnings with almost any view 
of the crop based on returns of pre- 
vious years, as the percentage of the 
total crop ginned prior to Oct. 18 dur- 
ing the last 11 years, has ranged from 
43.4 up to 71.7% and one of the prom- 
inent authorities who estimated gin- 
nings prior to Oct. 18 this year at 
8,526,000 bales, said its investigations 
as to the percentage ginned indicated 
that the figures were not far out of 
line with the last Government esti- 


Quissett Yarns go before mill men 
with a notable record. In scores of 
mills these free-running yarns have 
demonstrated their economy in knit- 
ting machine and loom: in a host of 
selling outlets their quality has pro- 
vided the backbone of fast-moving 
knitted and woven fabrics. 


The preference of exacting mill men 
for Quissett Yarns is based on their 
Find out what it 
means in your own mill. 


performance. 


Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns in ali 


the present trade year will not exceed 
19,100,000 bales, and that the world’s 
consumption is likely to aggregate at 
least 14,900,000. In other words, that 


mate of the crop. 


The following table shows Wednes- 
day’s closing quotations in the leading 


Numbers and Descriptions. 

Ply Yarns our Specialty. 

Egyptians, Sea Island, Peelers, Sake- 
larides, Pimas, and Peruvians. 


<> 


WSs 

















spot markets of the country with the § . , 
the cotton trade has an aggregate usual comparisons : = nee k 
supply to deal with this season about Marker ise Gan aaieela aimee tani j - - 
1,600,000 bales less than that of last Galveston ..... 19.70 19.25 5 21.30 12,348 =f ; uissett Mill / 
. : . New eans... 9.32 8.97 —.35 21.18 34,9 
year, while the reduction in.consump- Sy. 0°" PR ie se 11 Kes FE 
ti is ik , oO x ( 500,000 Savannah ie 19.20 18.89 31 21.17 ) 
on is not likely to exceed 5 ce Se ora ae New Bedford, Mass. j 
New York..... 20.20 20.10 10 21.40 00 . , 
. : Augusta axke 19.25 19.00 95 °1 Of 10 N 
Cotton Statistical Data Memphis "48-75 18.25 20.50 27,94 \ Wm. M. Butler, Pres. ry 
. St. Louis 7 18.75 19.00 5 5 . ~ Tk 
(Fluciuations of Futures) ee ee are ers j Edward H. Cook, Treas. 
Closed For Week Closed Net WR cn civs 18.85 18.50 —.35 20.55 190,048 : " ) 
Oct. 18 High Low Oct. 24 Change : 7 homas F. Glennon, Agent j 
ber .. 19,82 20.10 19.55 19.80 02 , : : a 
a ae ae ie, GAR ke lhe following differences on and } S 
ember - 19.70 19.48 a - ¥ off middling are given as compiled \ 
UAIY oc esse 9.6 9.39 9.5 - » e ‘ 
ebruary . 19.64 19.47 19.51 —13 from the report received by the New " 
‘ 19.54 ia iw 1 York Cotton Exchange. The cotton V 
19.49 19.59 19.38 —.10 grades marked ** are not deliverable NS 
ily .. 19.38 19.07 19.22 —.16 On contract: ( 
oO . , Tp A Q 
Spot Fluctuations for Week WHITE GRADES y ) 
( Middling) Mem- Mont- Au- Aver- \ q 
oa Dallas phis gomery gusta age ) 
ssiarlpcsiadaeada nineteen all Pe 1.00t 100+ .70F 94¢ 831 Y 
riday, Oct. 19.... 20.054 19.11¢ iteiss’ PEG Moc Scccas .65t «.75t «=. 55) 75t =— .62t f 
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19.00 56, 267 
18.25 180, 852 
19.00 2,024 
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T extile 


Manufacturers 


Should be interested in DIAX 
for the following reasons 
FOR BLEACHING 
Purer whites are obtained, less tend- 
ency to weaken fibres, saving of time 
and chemicals. 
FOR DYEING 
More level dyeings are obtained with 
economy of dyestuffs. Thorough de- 
gumming of previously dyed and fin- 
ished goods are easily and cheaply 
perform 
FOR ME RCERIZING 
Has increased affinity of the ~~ for 
the caustic liquor, gives better lustre. 
the mercerizing lye kept clearer and 


Worcester Bleach & & Dye e Works Co. heroes ia mntne ot 


hesive sizes and finishes, and less ex- 
ESTABLISHED 1861 WORCESTER, MASS. pensive, and is devoid of color and 


easily removable. 


BLEACHERS, DYERS AND MERCERIZERS OF Thi iid og, are produced which 
COTTON YARNS AND WARPS superior results in the handle am 


feel of the cloth, and ecomomy in the 


+. 4: use of starch and dextrine. 
Winding on Cops, Tubes or Cones Parther isforestion diadiy- elven. 


Manufacturers of Cotton Yarns in Fast Colors—Also Glazed Yarns ane 


“Sewing and Stitching Threads for All Industries” Malt-Diastase Company 


79 Wall Street, New York City 
RAYON DYEING AND WINDING Laboratories: Brooklyn, N. Y. 


LABOR 
CoOsTs 
REDUCED 


Dyers, Bleachers J 
: now more about yarn 
and Mercerizers quality —workabilitv— 
of Cotton Yarns in orizing Scott Testers are rec- 
. ognized for accuracy, 
Warps or Skeins 


dependability, ease and 

s d of ion. 

A new plant, latest and most modern machinery and cae ak ae 
equipment, backed by thirty-five years of specialized experi- rae 
ence, guarantees service and_ satisfaction. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


W.H. BANNON & CO. 


ment should be an im- 

portant factor in both 
The Halliwell Company | purchasing and selling 

PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND |} | avery te. 


a | SCOTT 
TESTERS 


HENRY L. SCOTT Co. PROVIDENCER.I. 


SINGLE or PLY 


Natural---Gassed---Dyed---Bleached Parks~Cramer Company 


ineers & Contractors — 
alte 


MERCERIZED YARNS eee 


“HIGH SUTY CLIMATE” 
All Counts and Descriptions for the Knitting, Weaving Berton = Charlotte 


and Converting Trade 





NEWNAN,GA, 
we TANKS’ TOWERS’ STANDPIPES 
Wi) BOILERS -KIERS CASTINGS 
| MONEL METAL TANKS | 


ANNON’S 
LEACHER’S 


BRANCH OFFICES 


SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE CO. || sp" So 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. : i — tL 
Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps or Skeins . ee 


ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 
Dixon’s Patent Reversible and Locking in Back Saddle with New Oiling Device, 
three Saddles in one, also Dixon’s Patent Round Head CD Do you read the Clearing 
| 
House every week? | 
Send for CaS to f h ? 
meanest Se ee LUBRICATING SADDLE CO., Bristol, R. I. I not — w 7 not | 
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Cotton—Continued | 


Staple Values Not Helped 


Advance in Futures Has Not 
Improved Basis 
MempHuis, TENN., Oct. 22.—The 
recent advance in cotton futures has 
helped staple cotton values little if 
any. The staple basis has cheapened 
to about the same extent that futures 
have advanced. Shippers say they 
can pay as much for good character, 
heavy-bodied 1 1/16” cottons as they 
can for full 14%” staples. Medium 
length staples have been in poor de- 
mand all season and the basis un 
usually cheap. Staples pulling full 
1 3/16” and better have been and are 
still in good demand, but the supply 
is too small for much business to 
result. Cottons shorter than 15/16” 
are in not much better demand than 
medium length staples. Demand cen- 
ters on inch to 1 1/16”. Owners of 
neglected descriptions are offering 
freely but mostly without result ex- 
cept at concessions. Shippers, as a 
rule, are taking little advantage of 
the opportunity to acquire stocks at 
the unusually low basis; all complain 
of poor mill and export demand. 
There is some talk that high money 
rates are affecting the disposition of 
both mills and merchants to stock 
cotton beyond immediate and nearby 

requirements. 

Mill inquiry for staples is confined 
almost exclusively to deliveries beyond 
the turn of the year and running 
through May. Merchants had hoped 
that settlement of the New Bedford 
strike would improve the staple situa- 
tion; while they still hope, they admit 
disappointment, aggravated by recent 
declines in basis. The explanation 
they have to offer is that mills appear 
to have enough raw material for 
current needs. Only a small amount 
of business is resulting from mill 
inquiry for distant delivery; shippers 
are afraid of the basis and of pos- 
sible weather developments which 
might bring about grade shortage as 
well. Up to the present time, it looks 
like a high grade crop but, owing to 
much prematurely opened cotton and 
to the poor vitality of the plant, 
there is, and has been all season, 





Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 


Saturday Saturday 

Oct. 20 Oct. 13 
10 markets average............. 18.78 18.33 
PINS cvahincecgcaesscneee sence 18.45 17.95 


Premium Staples 
First Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis 
jrade strict middling Prices Steady 


5 oe ee Seer wvereeseecsesecerccoeseens 20% @20%4c 
ESJIGHIR. ccvvccccccccccvcccccocecsccceses 21% @21%e 
GRIM care wa teastcetcasstcharese<snies 25% @25%c 
Current Sales 

For Prev. Week 

week week before 
Memphis total.......... 29,180 29,315 30, 052 
F. o. b. Included in total 22,453 24,750 26,577 
1: MN ca ccnercdeces 292,456 187,880 235,657 
Memphis Receipts, Shipments, Ete. 

For Last Year 

week year before 
Tt WIRE. Gasuinncxas 51,103 43,961 46,680 
Gross receipts........... 84,368 71,396 88, 689 
Total since Aug. 1, net. 174,618 170,752 211,790 
INR... cicensans see 50,749 39,227 63,927 
Total since Aug. 1...... 226,765 223,968 333,393 
ae |. ee 166,057 170,347 245,790 
Increase for week....... 33,619 32,169 24,762 


Unsold stock in hands 
_ of Memphis factors... 54,018 52,000 82,000 
‘ncrease for week..... 9,018 2,260 16,000 


| 
complaint of poor staple. The staple 
has improved recently for the reason | 
probably that the prematurely opened | 
and cottons from the lighter lands 
were the first to come on the market; | 
most of the current receipts are | 
from the more fertile lands where the 
plant was more vigorous. 


Basis Remains Weak 


Extra Staples Relatively Much | 
Weaker Than Shorter Cottons 
Boston, Oct. 24.—As far as extra 

staple cottons were concerned any 

temporary advance in futures up to 
the close of the market yesterday was 
fully absorbed by concessions in basis. 

Business in this and other New Eng- 

land markets has been of such limited 

volume that the market has not been 
fully tested on all grades and lengths, 
but buying of southern mills has been 
considerably more active and has 
failed to strengthen basis the slightest 
degree; in fact, basis today on 11% to 
1 3/16 in. cotton is as low as at any 
previous period this season, which 
means that it is close to previous low 
records. There is no difficulty in buy- 
ing cotton equal to Association 6s of 
middling grade at 300 points on De- 
cember or cotton equal to Association 
8s at 375 points on that month; in fact, | 
purchases of Delta cottons are re- | 
ported 25 to 50 points lower. This 
means that there is practically no 
difference between the selling prices of 
many shippers on full 1 1/16 in. and 
full 11% in. Delta cotton. If it be true, 
as credibly reported, that Memphis 
shippers are able to buy in North 
Texas a full 1% in. cotton of middling 
grade, equal in character to Deltas, at 
not over 50 points on December, then 
it is not surprising that they should | 
be able to sell these for delivery to 
eastern mills at 275 points on De- | 
cember, for it does not cost more than | 
155 points to cover all incidental | 
charges. There is nothing new about 
these Texas staples being reshipped 
into Memphis and reshipped from | 
there as Delta cotton, yet few do- | 
mestic spinners seem alive to this | 
opportunity to pick up relatively cheap | 
cotton | 


Current Quotations 
Average prices for Nov.-Dec. ship- 
ment of middlings and strict middling 
hard western cotton (Government 
lengths) are as follows: 









Middling St. Middling 
1 1/16 in 22 - 23 to23%c 
1 1/16 in. to 1/3 in 23% to2314c. 
Rt en waes : 4c. 23%to24c. 
E BFRG TRG icv scdinas see 23% to24c. 244 to24\c. 
a e yerrrrrer rr rere - 28 to29c. 29 to30c. 
Basis on New York, Dec., 19.59c. 


John Malloch & Co., Boston, quote 
Egyptian cotton c. i. f. Boston for 
Nov-Dec. shipment as _ follows: 
Medium Sakelarides 36%c., up Sc. 
Medium Uppers, 25'%c, off %c, from 
Oct. 17. They report closing prices 
Oct. 24 on the Alexandria exchange 
as follows: Nov. Sak. $35.52, up $1.25, 
Dec. - Uppers $22.75, up 5c, from 
Oct. 17. 
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Standard 


of 
Comparison 


In quality, uniformity and 
Knitting economy Standard- 
Coosa-Thatcher Co., Spin- 
ning and Mercerizing is an 
ideal ‘‘standard of compar- 
ison.”’ 


STANDARD - COOSA - THATCHER CO. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Sales Offices—Lafayette Bidg., Philadelphia 
456 Fourth Ave., New York 


Canadian Representative 
Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, Ltd., Toronto, Montreal 


PT 


Viti’ 


TE_WORKS |} 
MWe 


No Let-Up 


Quality Knows no season in Globe 
processing. We are continually on 
our toes to give the best that we 
have, Globe dyeing, bleaching 
and mercerizing has a sturdy rep- 
utation among particular mill men. 
They Know that it is unfailing. 


GLOBE DYE WORKS Co. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizere 


(Taser @ Worth St 
\ --“ Frankford, Pa 
x< 
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New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. 


GRUNDY & CO., Inc. 


108 S. Front Street, Phila. 


Tops and Worsted Yarns | | 


FOR 


Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting | 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. P. 0. Station “E” 


=| UNDERWEAR HOSIERY 
e| SWEATER WEAVING 


YARNS 


COLORS, OXFORDS 
AND FANCY MIXES 


French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 


Representatives: BOSTON—E. Geoffrey Nathan, 69 Prentiss St. 
LOS ANGELES—Arihur 


THOS. WOLSTENHOLME SONS & CO., Inc. 





Bone, 658 S. Rio Si 


WORSTED AND MERINO 


WARIS || 


FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 
Manutactured by 


=r R.I. 


i New Er igia nd States 


FALLS YARN MILLS | 


| For Silk, Woolen Worsted 


iia a | Woonsocket, R. I. 


Incorporated 1904 
Fine Woolen and 
Merino Yarns 


Sole Representative: 
H. R. SHIRLEY 





Packard Building, Phila., Pa. 


170 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 





WEIMAR BROTHERS 


TAPES, BINDINGS anp NARROW FABRICS 


2046-48 Amber Street, Philadelphia 










NOD JOHN R.STEWART CO. 
2 MAKERS © Scott D. Stone, inc. 210 Summer St, Boston,Mass. 


WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 


GARTH MFG. CO. 


RAYON SILK TOPS, NOILS AND 
72 Summer Street, Passaic, N. J 


|| Rockwell Woolen Co. 
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FRENCH SPUN MERINO 


WORSTED _ wooten 


FRENCH AND BRADFORD 


YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


PERCY A. LEGGE 


PHILADELPHIA 


MOHAIR 





Centredale Worsted Mills 
Centerdale 
Rg. £ 


WORSTED 
YARNS 


CRANSTON WORSTED MILLS, Bristol, R. L 
Mohair—Worsted and Novelty Yarns 


Now—tThe Bristol, R. L, Plant of the 
COLLINS & AIKMAN CORP. 


O. J. CARON 


WORSTED AND WORSTED MERINO YARNS 
222 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 






















YARNS C. M. PATTERSON YARNS 
Western Selling Agents for: 


Dearnley Bros. Worsted Co., Philadelphia, Pa., wugtiond Yarns. 
ules Toenmenens Worsted Co., Woonsocket, 4 i rench Yarns. 
xcelsior Mills, Union, S. C., Mercerized Yarn 


222 West Adams Street Chicago, Ill 





241 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA.,PA. 


~-— NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVES. ~_, 


TOP 







Chautauqua Worsted Mills 
BRADFORD YARNS eae 


DESCRIPTION 
Jamestown, New York 


381 Fourth Ave. New York 
Cor. 27th Street 


Thrown Silk Yarns 








Cotton and Knitting Mills 





Keep Your Spindles . a equipped with 2 


Murdock Bobbin Holders F 
in the perfection of your goods II 


Murdock & Geb Co., FRANSES!" n 


CARDED STOCK 
For Knitting and Weaving Y 
Tel. 4511 Passaic 





Leominster, Mass. 
Manufacturers of 


||| Star Worsted Company 
YARN s . 


FITCHBURG 


salty Muxtures and Decorating Yarns 
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N. Z. 36s and B.A. 6s 
A Market Feature 


Good Business in Merino Tops at 
Shaded Prices — Combers 
Rushed for Delivery 
BOSTON.—Quotations in the top 
market are nominally unchanged for 
the week but some combers have 
shaded prices slightly on fine, halt 
blood and 58s in order to close further 
business. There is an urgent demand 
for quick delivery at this time and 
one or two large concerns have been 
obliged to put out some of their wool 
to be combed on commission. New 
business during the week has been 
placed in fine and 14 blood tops both 
jor Bradford and French spinning, 
also a 58s Bradford and low 3xs blood 
for knit goods. A nice business has 
developed recently in 36s made from 
New Zealand wool. This top has been 
dormant for a year or more but is 
now meeting a fair demand from 
spinners of astrachan yarns which are 
going into the manufacture of 
women’s coatings and are quoted goc. 
There is also at this time available a 
top made from B. A. 6s which comes 
in under the carpet wool schedule at 
I2c per grease pound and is quoted 

in the top 78-79c. 

No particular development occurred 
in the noil market last week. There 
was a steady though rather moderate 
business done in the ™% blood and fine 
qualities at very firm prices. There is 
still a substantial potential demand 
existing in the mills for merino noils 
and although the output is now show- 
ing an increase and although there 
has recently been some purchasing in 
the Continental and Bradford mar- 
kets dealers and others specializing in 
these commodities show no appre- 
hension of the future, believing that 
unless there should be a slump in wool 
values the noil market is likely to 
maintain its stability and in the case 
of specialty noils reach even higher 
levels. 


*x* * * 


Top and Noil Quotations 


Tops—Boston 


Pa eee ro ec . (64-66s) $1.35/1.36 
Half-blood ........ (60-62s) 1.35/1.36 
High % blood........ (58s) 1.28/1.29 
Aver. % blood........ (56s) 1.25/1.26 
OW Ge MBN acs oes sss cias s 1.15/1.16 
High % blood........ (50s) 1.15/1.16 
lh A ARP Bike Qin'seeree ve 1.10 
eR. B. Oba M.Sc ss 1.05/1.07 
he ae oe eee .95/ .96 
40s 8. A. and N. Z........ -90/ .91 
wee SAO B.D. .e ats -90/ .91 
a lops—Bradford, Eng. (Oct. 20) 
REE REE SIA A oat (70s) 50d 
OM ee TN. J ev (G48) 47d 
SONNE ik ca eh sic Ce es (60s) 44 
Halt-blood low............ (58s) 42d 
ree-eighths blood........ (56s) 35d 
Quarter-blood 2Rd 


OUI cE i vba veka 
Noils—Boston 


23d 





EanG 4 n.9'4.8 4't\e wn 8 as 4966 06 05 
OUR 5 ccc snes 97 
High TRS. «hss araocele - 80 
VORA T MIGOM... oeccssaccas 65 
lL. Wee Bas ssid ws oxy a 60 
High % blood.........css- 5S 
RED: hicti nin GOW cee ARS 6a ie 55 
ee eT Re eee 53 


Wool or Yarn Institute? 





Spinners Debating W hich is 


Best Course 
Philadelphia. 

INCE the joint meeting of mem- 
bers of three committees represent- 

the Bradford weaving, knitting 
and French system spinners in New 
York recently, these three committees 
have reported to their various groups 
and received instructions upon the 
various problems discussed at that 
meeting. A further meeting in this 
connection was held this week and a 
discussion took place as to the best 
procedure to follow to place the wor- 
sted yarn spinning trade upon a more 
efficient and profitable basis. 

At the meeting held in New York 
two weeks ago it was brought out 
that four things were possible for 
spinners to consider. They could 
adopt a hands-off policy and do noth- 
ing, leaving the process of elimination 
to take its course, weeding out the less 
efficient members of the trade, which 
all admitted would take a long time and 
also prove expensive to those who 
would finally stay in the yarn business. 
The second choice as outlined by one 
of the speakers at that meeting would 
be for spinners to take group action 
on various matters of trade interest 
such as adopting uniform sales con- 
tract, terms, etc. 


ing 


May Join Wool Institute 


Neither of these attracted great at- 
tention at the meeting and most of the 
discussion was upon the question 
whether it would be more advisable 
to form a worsted yarn institute or for 
sales yarn spinners to join the Wool 
Institute which is already functioning 
for goods manufacturers. Advocates 
of these were equally divided and 
while several are predicting a worsted 
yarn institute will be in existence 
within a month, there are others who 


Follow 


are just as confident that worsted yarn 
spinners will be a part of the Wool 
Institute in the near future. 

‘Those advocating 


to 


forming a sepa- 
rate institute assert that spinners can 
best study and attack their problems 
by forming a separate organization or 
possibly expanding the National As- 
sociation of Worsted & Woolen Spin- 
ners. They believe that problems con- 
fronting ditferent 
from goods manufacturers 
that the same body could not ade- 
quately deal with both. 

On the other hand those preferring 
that spinners join the Wool Institute 
state this is one of the advantages to 
be gained by the association of spin- 
ners with goods manufacturers in this 
organization. They believe that the 
knowledge concerning costs and the 
best methods found to secure coopera- 
tion among manufacturers in the 
woolen and worsted field would prove 
of distinct advantage to spinners and 
spinners should avail themselves of 
this knowledge. The meeting of spin- 
ners’ committees in New York this 
week was for the purpose of endeavor- 
ing to secure uniform action on this 
matter and to bring the conflicting 
viewpoints into line upon definite ac- 
tion one way or the other. 

Definite Action Near 

It is generally felt a decision will 
be made in the near future as bulk of 
the spinning trade has come to realize 
during the last year that cooperative 
action along these lines is preferable 
to allowing the process of elimination 
to take place. It is felt that formation 
of a worsted yarn institute or the 
affiliation of spinners with the Wool 
Institute will be the quickest way to 
place this trade upon a firmer basis 
and indications are that an announce- 


spinners are so 


those of 


WORSTED YARN QUOTATIONS 


(Corrected to Close of Business Wednesday) 


Bradford System 
2-128, low com. (368).......... 
2-168, low com. (36-408) 
2—20s to 2-248, low 14 (448).... 
2-20s to 2-268, 4 bid. (46-48s). 
2-268 to 2-308, 14 bid. (48s)... ..1.474-1.52} 
—30s to 2-328, 14 bld. S. A. (468) 1.45-1.50 
-32s, 14 bld. (48-50s) .574-1.625 
20s, 34 bid. .65-1.674 
—268, 3% bid. .70-1.724 
—36s, 3% bid. .774-1.80 
—32s, 4 bid. .75-1.773 
2-36s, 4 bid. .80-1.82} 
2-40s, 4 bid. .85-1.8743 
2-50s, high % bid. (64s) 2.05-2.10 
2-50s, fine, (66-708) 2.10-2.15 
2-608, fine, (70s)... 


1.15-1. 
1.20-1. 
1 30-1.3: 


ot to bt 


to to to t 


¢ 


~) 


French System 
20s, high, 44 bld. (50s) 
20s, % bid. (56s) €5-1.674 
2fa, 3% bid. (568) .70-1.724 
30s, % bid. (60s) : 82h 
30s, Fine warp (66-70s) .924 
40s, % bid. (60-648) 1.90-1.95 
50s, (66-708) 2.12}-2.174 
60s, (70s) 2.62-2.72 


1.52} 


Knitting Yarns in Oil (Bradford) 
2-208 low, 4 bid. (448)....... 1.25 
2-188 to 2-208, 4 bid. (50s)... 1.45-147} 
2-268, % bid. (50s)........... 1.50-1524 
2-308, 4 bid. (50s) 1.55-1574 
2-208, % bid. (56s) 1.624 
2-208, 4 bid. (60s) 1.80-1.85 


French Spun Merino White 


30s, 50-50 
30s, 60-40... 





ment in this connection will be made 
in the near future. 

There has been a falling-off in de- 
mand from men’s wear manufacturers 
during the last two weeks and rush 
orders spinners have been receiving 
for spot yarns to go into heavy-weight 
goods have practically stopped and 
the present light-weight 
season has not yet started in volume. 


buying for 
There is a spotty interest from dress 
goods manufacturers for yarns to go 
into specialties and a number of spin- 
ners have booked a large number of 
orders for 2-32s, quarter blood, to go 
into skirting material, this 
count being made recently at $1.55 to 


ee 
pI.57 2 


sales at 


The feature of the market during 
the last two weeks has been reduction 
of quotations counts 
which have been lowered two and halt 
cents a pound, bringing them down to 
a basis of $1.47% with a majority 
of spinners for a 50s grade yarn, 
This reduction was made at a time 
when quarter blood wools were fairly 
steady and caused 
comment in the trade. During the last 
few weeks it was apparent a number 
of important spinners of outerwear 
counts have been selling 2-20s, 50s, 
at less than the generally quoted price 
of $1.50 and it is believed this reduc- 
tion was made to allow the higher 
priced spinners to compete on a more 
equal basis with those who were sell- 


for outerwear 


has considerable 


ing at less than the $1.50 level. 
Outerwear Counts Lower 

It has also been noted that a number 
of spinners have been selling larger 
quantities of 2-20s spun from a 
slightly off wool which they 
were offering at $1.42'4 for 2-20s. 
Manufacturers who were able to use 
this type yarn in goods which were 
to be dyed a dark color were not will- 
ing to talk with spinners who quoted 
them $1.50 for 2-20s and this is also 
believed to be another reason why a 
number of spinners reduced prices at 
this particular time when other counts 
and grades of yarns remain un- 
changed. 

Outerwear spinners were unable to 
book any large volume of business at 
$1.50 and as this price was in force 
for a considerable time it has placed 
a number of local spinners in a posi- 
tion where they are in need of addi- 
tional business to keep their plants 
running more than half time and to 
attract orders from spinners who were 
under-selling them they have made 
this two and a half cent reduction. 
What effect it will have upon the 
volume of new business booked re- 
mains to be seen in view of the fact 
that it is still possible for manufac- 
turers to buy at the $1.45 level for 
2-20s, 50s, in the gray, although from 
only one or two spinners. Spinners 
report booking a fair volume of busi- 
ness this week from both sweater and 
bathing-suit manufacturers. 


col Tr 
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“Multiplex’”’ 
Burr Picker 


A Practical Jack Spool 


The Head Cannot Turn or Fly Off 


Notice the construction of the from warping, splitting and 
ween r. The feather fits breakage. 
tightly into a slot in the head = [ong ta ered stud fi 
: tted to 
oe —— preventing the caoaed ee prevents gud- 
ead from turning or comin : 
The name “ Multiplex” when associated with a Burr Picker denotes loose. - &  geon from wearing hole and 


that it is Sargent made which signifies the knowledge of experience. There ave uo theieds 40 ten- becoming loose. 


No entrant ideas are allowed hin enter For the removal of a maximum quantity non to strip; if the head Extra long oblong nut cannot 
=" mt Rime 1 “principle bes re int aneeneere t burrs and other vegetable matter from breaks leaves good end for be drawn into wood or be- 
principl 4 e 


Basic, original Sargent Burr Picker scoured wool or card burr waste, we new heads. The head is Come loose. 
construc tion ~ been the me of devel. recommend the “Multiplex” Burr Picker three ply hardwood—guaran- Spring lock keeps gudgeon 
T main ining n um stione ° ° ° 
eupremecy of this machine o halen te We also build Mixing Pickers, and tees strength and freedom _ tight. 
attested by many carders Automatic Feeds for these machines Writ today f r trial proposition 
e ay jor ( proposition, 
Catalog Number 116 describes our Burr and Mixing Pickers 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORP., Graniteville, Mass. VERMONT SPOOL GS Bossin Co. 


Burlington, Vermont  osaititam 
A Makers of Wool Washing and Drying Machines Comenaten fixras | 8 aay - ont a 


———(ATALOG——— | 


Up to Date 
Bobbins! 


Bring your bobbins up to 
date — put on Anderson 
metal shields —then note 
your savings. Keep pace 
with the Automatic Loom. 
Demand protected bob - 


bins. | Easy to handle! 


Note 


Being handled with a wrench which 
At left—An_ unprotected fits the socket closely, Bristo cap 


bobbin 
At right—A modern bob- 
bin guarded by 


screws are easily threaded and set up. 
in places almost inaccessible. And 
once set, they hold indefinitely. 


Write for cap screw 

folder 821-D, to 

The Bristol Co., p 

Waterbury, Conn. Socket Design 
Dovetailed flutes cut in 
the Bristo socket and 
wrench interlock, giving 
a perfect hold on the 
screw. Pressure on the 
wrench actually tends 
to contract the head of 

the screw 


Me Wi 
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Worsted Yarns—Continued 


‘Yarn Market More Stable 


Business in Volume Not Appear- 
ing—Bradford Lacks Basis 

BOSTON.—The worsted yarn mar- 
ket is holding its own. More inquiries 
are arriving, some of them leading to 
business. Competition continues very 
keen for business available and the 
general price situation, although show- 
ing a rising tendency, is held in check 
by restricted demand. Weaving yarns 
on the whole are less active than knit- 
ting yarns. Bathing suit yarns and 
single and two ply counts in French 
pun yarns and specialty yarns gener 
ally are encountering fair business. 

Spinners who may have top con- 
tracts below the market, quite prob- 
ible in the case of half blood and 58s 
tops, are in a position to shade prices 
ind seem quite willing to do this in 
order to provide work for their ma- 
chinery. Spinners cannot pay current 
irices for half blood and high 3s 
hlood tops and break even at current 
selling prices on varns made from 
these semi-manufactures, it is said. 
(;eneral opinion in the market believes 
that few developments of importance 
are likely till after election. 

Bradford is said to be a market 
without a basis and this applies with 
especial force to the worsted spinning 
industry. Spinners continue — their 
foolish policy of selling their products 
below cost. Some slight improvement 
is, however, visible and the exhibition 
of a little more backbone by sellers 
vould be helpful to the industry. Ma 
chinery is a little better emploved but 
there is no general revival. Many in 
the trade are inclined to believe that 
prices are nearing bottom. A com- 
parison of prices on several standard 
counts at the beginning of the year 
and at this time is shown in the fol 
lowing table: 


Jan. 22 Oct. 22 Change 
2-16s, 36s.. 2s 3d 2s 34d up 4d 
2-248, 44s.. se a 5. =alemas 
36.8 58s... i | 1 6 off 1d 
°. 48s, G4s.. n 10 Sos off Td 
2-60s, 70s... e5 «#310 a..3 off 7d 

BRADFORD (Eng.) YARNS 
s d 
2-166 3Ge.... eT eee TER ee 2 3} 
J-24s 44s. ee ae 
2-368, O8s . & 
486. G4e....... ene oe ..6 3 
60s, 70s... . ; iecaedoee ae 





\ctivity of Wool Industry for 


\ugust 
Wasuincton, D. C.—The Depart- 
ent of Commerce has announced 


tatistics on active and idle wool ma- 
hinery for August, 1928, based on 
eports received from 880 manufac- 
turers, operating 1,075 mills. This is 
xclusive of 10 manufacturers, operat- 
14 mills, who failed to report for 

e month. Details on basis of percent- 

» of activity follow, showing a slight 
in in worsted side of the industry. 


Le 
Wider 50 
th 
50 In. Space Sets Spinning 
reed or C'pet of Spindles 
space less &rug eds. Combs W’'n W’'d 
nt act of total number of machines 

1928.. 52.4 58.1 62.9 72.9 64.6 71.1 68.4 
1928 1 60.5 64.4 73.4 61.5 71.0 52.7 
1927... 57.6 66.7 69:6 75.2 70.6 73.2 67.1 
ent active of total hours (maximum single- 


shift capacity) 


1928... 55.0 48.3 63.1 77.0 65.4 74.1 658.1 
1928... 53.3 48.6 654.8 77.6 585 74.9 50.1 
1927... 59.1 64.9 56.8 79.2 82.9 77.7 65.4 


New Agents at Three American 
Woolen Co. Mills 

F. G. Thomas, resident agent of the 
Webster plant of the 
Woolen Co. for about a year and 
formerly with the 
State plant for some ten years, has 
resigned and has been succeeded by 
Charles H. Park, former agent of the 
Kennebec mill. he 
Kennebec is F. 
been agent of the Ounegan mill, Old 
Town, Me., and Mr. Beasley is suc 
ceeded at the Ounegan by Arthur C. 
Broughton, former superintendent and 
designer. These promotions are in 
line with the company’s policy to ad 
vance men from within its own ranks 
whenever possible. 


American 


company’s Bay 


The new agent ot t 


hy 


M. Beasley, who has 


Canadian Wool Brings Better 
Prices Than in Spring 
MONTREAL, CANADA—The wool 
growers of New Brunswick, who did 
not complete their sales until well into 
the autumn, had the advantage of sell- 
ing at considerably advanced prices. 
\ slow market developed during the 
vear, but greatly improved recently 
Much of the wool sold in New Bruns- 
wick is disposed of by cooperatively 
through the New Wool 
Growers’ Association. This year, 
however, the quantity so sold is less 


Brunswick 


than usual, as local buvers were active 
last spring and their offers then were 
such that many growers chose to dis- 
pose of their stock 

The sale of the wool marketed coop 
Medium 
medium combing 


eratively has been completed 
combing and low 
grades brought the growers a price ot 
37¢ per pound, which netted about 33¢c. 
low combing and coarse grades netted 
about 30c. The advance in prices ovet 
a vear ago is about gc per pound. 


Arizona _ to Produce Over 
5.000.000 Lbs. of Wool 


PHoenix, Artz.—Arizona will pro 
duce from 5,000,000 to 6,000,000 Ibs 
of wool this season, according to Sec 
retary H. B. Emback, of the Arizona 
Wool Growers’ Association here, who 
has just completed a survey of the 
State in the interest of the associa 
tion. 

The annual mid-winter meeting of 
the association will be held here in 
January, and in addition to the State 
problems to be discussed then, ar 
rangements will be made for the na 
tional convention which will be held 
here at the end of January. 

Graf Zeppelin Brings 2.200 
Invitations to the Leipzig Fair 

The airship “Graf Zeppelin” on its 
first air voyage over the Atlantic 
brought to America 2,200 invitations 
to prominent business men through 
out the country to attend the Leipzig 
Trade Fair in March, 1929. The firs 
invitations to the 700 year old Fair to 
reach America by air congratulates its 
patrons on the marvelous new means 
of transportation and the development 
of business relations between Germany 
and the United States 
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Pocasset Worsted Company, Inc. 


Worsted Yarns 


Office and Witis Ghornton, R. SF. 


Fine French-Spun Worsted and Worsted Merino Yarns 


WHITE, NATURAL AND FANCY MIXES IN SINGLE Mill and Office 
AND PLY FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING WEST CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 


HILLSBOROUGH 
ILLS 


WILTON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Worsted Yarns 
and 7 ops 


All Kinds of Weaving Yarns 
Colored and White 


ALSO 
Commission Dyeing 
of Yarns and 7 ops 
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YP, OPS, BOER, POOL, BRAS, PBRERB, PBOERW, PAPAL BOL BONY, YOY, 


CELANESE 


rRec.u.s. BRAND Pat. of. 


YARNS 
need no bleaching! 


They are naturally white—a pure snowy white that 
will not turn yellow with age. Thus one entire opera- 
tion—that of bleaching—is entirely eliminated when 
you use Celanese brand yarns. 

The special dyes used for Celanese give colorings of 
subtle loveliness... remarkably fast to suds, sun, and 
salt water. 

Celanese brand yarns are available in deniers from 
45 to 300, a range wide enough to fill practically any 
weaving or knitting need. They are always of uniform 
quality; there are no B or C grades. 

Celanese brand yarns are entirely different in their chemical 
and physical properties from any other yarn produced in this 
country! They offer many unique advantages in weaving, knit- 
ing, sizing, and dyeing. Our staff of textile experts will be glad to 
show you how to useCelanese brand yarns to your best advantage.. 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
15 East 26th Street, New York 


1046 Public Ledger Bldg., Philadelphia :: 38 Chauncy Street, Boston 
1116 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N.C.  :: 166 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
Works at AMCELLE (near Cumberland), Maryland 
Canadian Address: Canadian Celanese, Ltd., Montreal 


CELANESE is the registered trademark, in the United States, of the Celanese Corporation of America, to designate its brand of yarns, fabrics, garments, etc. 
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Good Demand Noted 
for Spot Rayon 





Stocks Have Been Reduced and 
Weak Spots in Market 


Strengthened 
PHILADELPHIA.—A lthoug! 


Ss 

September was an active month with 
a majority of producers the present 
month to date is reported more so, one 
stating that interest from manufac- 
turers has broadened considerably 
this month as compared with last with 
buyers, willing to make larger com- 
mittments and inclined to buy further 
ahead. Sales usually call for a num- 
ber of cases to be delivered as speci- 
fied within the next thirty days al- 
though a number of knitters have 
bought three months ahead. One 
producer, and this is felt to be gen- 
eral states their production is fairly 
well sold ahead for several weeks and 
they are being pressed for deliveries 
on certain deniers faster than they 
are able to make delivery. 

It is reported this demand for spot 
rayon has cleaned out excess stocks 
of both domestic and foreign grades 
and this condition is resulting in 
domestic producers receiving orders 
that ordinarily would have been given 
to importers had there been sufficient 
stocks of the latter to make immedi- 
ate delivery wanted. Weavers and 
knitters are taking yarn more actively 
this month, according to several, than 
last month, the former being inclined 
to place orders for delivery further 
ahead than formerly although not as 
far in the future as underwear and 
hosiery manufacturers. The latter 
trade in the up-State territory is 
busily engaged and consuming yarn 
actively. 

Quality Improving 

There is considerable speculation 
as to the reception dull luster rayons 
will receive from the public as this 
according to several, has not as yet 
been accurately seen. There is and 
has been an active demand for this 
type during recent weeks and it con- 
tinues. In this connection it is appar- 
ent other producers while not calling 
their product dull luster are turning 
out a yarn that is dull and presents 
an improved appearance over types 
produced several months ago, resemb- 
ling silk more closely than before. Yet 
a majority feel that the dull luster 
rayon will develop a substantial mar- 
ket for itself. 

Weaving mills in this section are 
busier than for many months and is 
reflected in demand for rayons in all 
weaving deniers. Manufacturers are 
being requested to expedite delivery 
of goods orders and this is passed on 
to the seller of rayon, many losing 
business because they did not have the 
exact denier in stocks. Soft spots 
that have been noted in certain grades 
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during previous weeks are less numer- 
ous. Stock lots of many deniers have 
been entirely cleaned out and buyers 
are forced to wait for delivery from 
the mill or for the importer to receive 
additional shipments from abroad as 
the case may be. Such a situation has 
naturally had a reflection upon prices 
and while no higher quotations are 
reported, sales at cheap figures are 
less frequent. 

One of the most important produ- 
cers in the country states that their 
mill is busier than ever before in their 
history. In other words they are being 
pressed for delivery more actively 
than at any previous time and they 
are also in possession ot smaller 
stocks at the mill than ever before. 
This may be an exception as several 
find demand no more active this 
month to date than last and also state 
that manufacturers are still able to 
pick up odd lots of several deniers 
not in active demand at prices con- 
siderably under the quoted level. As 
a whole the market presents an im- 
proved appearance over two weeks 
ago with indications of fair demand 
continuing or expanding. 





DOMESTIC RAYON 


(Producers’ List Quotations) 


VISCOSE PROCESS 
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RAYON AND SILK YARNS 


Two New Super-Extra Celanese 
Yarns 
Production of 
yarns, fine as natural 
silk, is announced by the Celanese 
Corp. of America. These yarns are a 
75 denier yarn of 4o filaments and a 
150 denier yarn of 8o filaments. 
announcement states: 


two 
said to be as 


super-extra 


The 


“These yarns are now on the mar- 
ket and will give to the fabrics woven 
or knitted them a 
touch and = luxurious appearance 
hitherto unequaled in this field. Their 
use in fabrics will permit of a finer 


from softness of 


and greater covering power.” 





Large Retailers Take Up Fab- 
rics of Tubize 


New and other fabrics of 
Tubize yarns converted by Nathan & 
Cohen, will be included in the next 
catalog of Montgomery, Ward & Co., 
according to report. The W. T. Grant 
Co. will sell the 
200 stores located all over the country. 
Heretofore most of the Tubize product 
has gone into knitted goods. Tubize 
labels will be used on these fabrics. 


voiles 


also fabrics in its 


PRICES 


First Second 
Denier Filaments “i a “ee Qual. Qual. 
75 ee eee, Me hia Ce css8s 
80 Tae: See Se ee | ee 
100 18 $2.15 $2.00 SRG A éewcd .| eae 
100 060 eee. “Milkalee  ~whrowas 2.25 $1.70 
125 -, ~gtave- ch600- “emales 1.75 1.45 
125 86 ieee. eeu.  iixuaekw 2.05 1.40 
150 24 1.50 1.45 Bees * cacheow ... ~leetedins 
150 Tie pee. = gles 86 sk cas 1.60 1.35 
150 MM  igereniek ‘  micieagta | adtaveele 1.7 1.35 
170 ME) (ceikee <cateee  ianentc 1.45 1.25 
170 Me theta. SeaMete Serarnnind 1.50 1.25 
170 Me O8Cceeies 0 Scans weaned 1.60-1.70 1.25-1.30 
200 Seiki - Segond. sugar 1.45 1.25 
200 ME? 3 cs | a owes 1.70 1.30 
250 Pi (ee = iiveding  “gavhuars 1.35 1.25 
300 40-44 1.30 1.28 Wee -Kteaee- -weewvies 
450 ne WSsabe @atean  eaendrs 1.25 1.20 
600 fiat Se 1.20 1.15 
900 Me) cers = Rea  vemames 1.28 1.20 
1,200 Me ee = cuca | 3 ane Sarin 1.25 1.20 
NITRO-CELLULOSE PROCESS 
Denier (7) A 9 “ B ” ee Cc ” Denier 66 Qo ‘7% B ” “ee ¢ ” 
35 $3.50 $3.25 125 $1.75 $1.65 $1.50 
50 2.75 2.50 140 1.60 1.50 1.40 
75 2.50 2.30 150 1.50 1.45 1.35 
100 2.15 2.00 a 160 1.45 1.40 1.30 
CUPRAMMONIUM PROCESS 
Denier Filaments Price Denier Filaments Price 
40 30 $4.50 150 112 $2.40 
60 45 3.75 180 135 2.30 
80 60 3.50 240 180 2.25 
100 75 $3.25 300 225 2.25 
120 90 2.90 | 
ACETATE PROCESS 
Denier Price Denier Price 
45 $3.00 120 $2.30 
55 3.00 150 1.90 
75 2.55 | 200 1.90 
100 2.40 300 2.20 





September Rayon Imports 
Largest Poundage of Yarns Came 
From Italy 
WASHINGTON, D. C.— September 
imports of rayon yarns amounted to 
924,219 lbs., valued at $813,463. Im- 
ports from Germany were the largest 
in value and imports from Italy the 
largest in quantity. 


Receipts from 
Germany amounted to 225,235 lbs., 
valued at $240,059, and from Italy, 
276,884 Ibs., valued at $215,580. Im- 


ports from France totaled 195,080 Ibs., 
value at $175,739, and the 
Netherlands, 184,960 lbs., valued at 
$145,246. Imports of rayon waste dur- 
ing the month amounted to 193,338 
Ibs., valued at $19,451, of which 
\ustria supplied 74,066 Ibs., valued at 
$6,790. Imports of yarns made from 
waste last month amounted 
Ibs., valued at $4,436. Shipments re- 
ceived from Netherlands aggregated 
2,928 Ibs., valued at $1,863; 
Switzerland, lbs., 

> > 


-—> 
= 5/3 


from 


to 5,133 


and from 

2,205 valued at 
The complete figures for September 

follow: 

Yarns, Threads and Filaments 


Pounds Dollars 

Austria 10.912 9,158 
Oe 17.636 12,632 
eT ree 195.080 175.739 
PORES oo S555 ee ic 225.235 240.059 
PIUNAGES soi cs nce ce 3,273 S100 
idan Pisinteeiek da. 276,884 215,580 
Netherlands ........ 184,960 145,246 
Switzerland ........ 8.515 8.533 
United Kingdom.... 1,724 2,761 
WOE ves cuncine 924.219 813,463 

W aste 
Austria 74,066 6.790 
CI 6 ic nicewies 23,199 2,144 
OE OE 4,429 941 
Switzerland ..... a 10,362 1,419 
United Kingdom.... 10,899 578 
Caso ose caleacea 28,275 3.104 
ON air has wo ick a seie 29.500 1,104 
MOMPA 2s idence 12,608 771 
OUI sis s.calaccauas 193.338 19.451 
Yarns Made From Waste 

Netherlands ........ 2.928 1.863 
Switzerland ........ 2.205 2.573 
OGRE as mace des 5.133 1.436 


These are preliminary figures and are 
subject to correction. 


DuPont Exhibit Stresses Wide 
Use of Rayon 

The wide use of rayon in the 
manufacture of various textiles is 
shown in the display of rayon fabrics 
which is being held this week at the 
Du Pont Products Exhibit in Atlantic 
City. One of the large boardwalk 
windows is being used for the prin- 
cipal feature which consists of a 
showing of rayon and cotton fabrics 
made by the Fred Butterfield & Co. of 
New York. Many attractive and 
brilliantly colored prints in floral pat- 
terns and conventional and modern- 
istic designs are shown, as well as a 
number of plain colors. 

Several attractive interior displays 
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81,688 Spindles 2,400 Looms 


aSTANDARD 


Made for scores of uses, in diverse fields of 
industry, the products of the Androscoggin Mills 


vary widely in character. But all through the 


years they have maintained one common stand- 
ard of unvarying excellence. 
It is this standard that is called up in the mind 


of the trade today by the name “‘Androscoggin.”’ 


* ANDROSCOGGIAN MILES x 


James E. Coburn, Agent, Lewiston, Maine INCORPORATED Charles E. Inches, Treasurer, 77 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
> 


%S, , BLISS FABYAN & CO., INC., Selling dgents 


= 
C e- ; a 
S _tv¥ Boston New York Chicago St. Louis San Francisco 


Near Rayon Producers 


A site for your mill on the Central of Georgia Rail- 
way, serving Georgia, Alabama, and the Chattanooga 
District, will be within easy reach of the plants of five 
large producers of rayon. If you knit, weave, or 
process rayon, nearness to primary sources of supply 
for this man-made textile fibre is an advantage worthy 
of your consideration. 


WITH THE 


We invite you to visit Georgia, Alabama, and the 


Chattanooga District before you select a site for your | R O s E; LAB E L MAC H l N E 


Southern plant. We would like to co-operate in mak- 
gia visit a success rite us in advance of your ERs ine approved way 
of doing the job: (1) use 
machine-cut and folded labels, (always 
Y . neat, always accurate in dimensions). 

J. M. MALLORY, General Industrial Agent (2) attach them with the Rose Label 
Machine which sews the labels on all 


CENTRAL OF GEORGIA RAILWAY | four sides so they can’t come off or Rose Label 


413 Liberty St WwW wrinkle and curl. Result: A decidedly Machine 
iberty Street, West favorable z -lived advertiseme fi 
y ’ ’ | er and long-lived advertisement Cieneeies 40 sentiic 

’ aa speed . . . attains a 

Savannah, Georgia | tremendous production. 
"fe 1 d 1 diy: . A real asset to the manu- 

atalog and samples ready; write nearest facturer of knit goods, 


branch office sheeting, blankets, wear- 
ing apparel, shoes, etc. 


| irs | Cictinmnieen Mien acai to 


. . . . . . e c . 
NEw. Jee* SOSTON SHISASO. SAN, RANCISCO 
Boa oy y "3044 chery Street - CINCINNATI + OHIO = 
adam 
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Rayon and Silk Yarns—Continued 


are also featured showing the use of 

m in the manufacture of drapery 
and upholstery fabrics, hosiery and 
underwear. These include rayon 
damask and brocades, embroidered 
rayon satins and other rayon dra 
peries made by Stead & Miller Co. ot 
Philadelphia; women’s hosiery, made 
by the Lillian Knitting Mills ot Al- 
bemarle. N. C.. who are using 
Lolustra, the new delustered rayon 
varn recently developed by the Du 
Point Rayon Co.; men’s rayon union 
suits, shirts, trunks and pajamas, 
made by the Williamsburg Knitting 
Mills of Brooklyn, N. Y.: and 
women’s rayon underwear made by 


Walter W. Moyer of Ephrata, Pa 


Rayon Waste Firm 


Strength Due to Well-Sold Condi- 
tion of Trade 

\ccording to leading rayon waste 
dealers this market is very strong at 
present and most of the larger fac 
tors are well sold out to the end of 
the year. 

Imported waste shipments are 
small as only the lower grades can 
he obtained at present from abroad. 
Current prices for ravon wastes 
are as follows: 


pen bleached waste 22-2 
pen unbleached waste 20-22 
hed thread waste 18—20c 

red thread waste 11-13 
} lips 9 12 


Prices for converted ravon waste 


are as follows: 


Bleached tops 42-14 
Ur iched tops 8-39 
Bleached noils 20-21 
hed garnets 26—28 
l eached garnets 6 
1 garnets 20-2 
1 garnets 14-164 


New Dupont Acetate Rayon to 
Be Called “Acele” 

‘he Dupont Rayon Co. announces 
that the name of the new Dupont 
acetate process rayon for which 
\merican rights have been acquired 
s to be “Acele.” A special acetate 
process department has been organ- 


ized to take care of it. Production 


will be directed by C. J. Baker and 
sales by F. R. Scull. 

(he company announced some time 
ago that it had purchased the Amer- 
ican manufacturing and sales rights 
ior the well known French rayon, 
Rhodiaseta, which is produced by 
the acetate process. A plant at 
Waynesboro, Va., is to be constructed 

the production of the new 
product. Preliminary work in this 
truction is progressing rapidly 
duction in quantity will be under 
about August, 1929. The output 
s ilculated at 1% to 2 million 
pounds yearly depending on_ the 
leniers produced, It is stated that 
deniers in Acele will run as low as 
30 and as high as 150, as demand 
Warrants. 


Thrown Silk Rises 


Prices Go Up in Sympathy with 
Raw Material 
lhrowsters were forced this week 
to advance their prices in some cases 
I5c to 25¢ on various erades to cor- 
respond with the high prices reached 
in the raw silk market 


Orders are coming in from the 
broadsilk trade but the bulk of the 
business still comes from the full 
fashioned hosiery trad he e busy 
filling holiday orders 

Prices being an average from lead- 


ing throwsters are as follows: 


il " il the tr VN 
ipan organzine, 2 thd | 10 
Japan crepe, 2 thd ' XX 0 
ipan crepe, 3 thd p ra m hot 5 
japan crepe 4 thd rach ? ) 
(anton crepe «& t bot 0 
russah tram, 2 end o oO] 70 

SPECIAL HOSIPRY tAM 

H ry tran & t i XXX 0 
Hosiery trai » thd i} «© XN 10 
Hosiery tran I I k XX 
Hosiery tram rack XX 
Hosiery tram, XX 


Spun Silk Strong 


Spinners Expect Higher Levels if 
Trends Continue 

The spun silk market is holding up 
exceptionally strong and it is thought 
by some spinners that if this strong 
condition remains and the price of 
raw silk keeps up, prices of spun silk 
may be due for a rise in the next two 


weeks. 


The popularity of printed silks fon 
spring will tend to be i source of eood 
business for the spul silk trade as 
more fabrics made from this product 
are being shown this season 

Prices remain unchanged from last 
week and are quoted at 2% 10 davs 
net 30 from leading spinners as fol 
lows: 
ie <4 


0/2 
oo 


German Rayon Increase 


Production in 1927 38°; Above 
1926—Imports Are Twice 1926 
WASHINGTON, 1). ( \n increase 

of 38% in German production of 

rayon, from 26,000,0c0 Ibs. in 1926 

to 36,000,000 Ibs. in 1927, is reported 

to the Department of Commerce by 

\. Douglas Cook, Asst. Trade Com 

missioner at Berlin. Despite the gain 

in the domestic output, Germany im 

ported 20,657,000 Ibs. of rayon last 

vear against 9,938,000 in 1926. The 
expansion in export trade was rela 
tively small last year, but greater 
activity has been shown this vear 

Exports amounted to 9,731,000 lbs. in 

1927 as compared with 8,071,000 Ibs 

in 1926. German consumption reached 

almost 47,000,000 Ibs. last year, 
against approximately 28,000,000 in 

1920. 

During the first eight months of 
the present year imports amounted to 
11,911,000 lbs. as against 14,251,000 
Ibs. for the corresponding period o! 
1927. ‘The foregoing figures are for 
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ROBISON 
YARNS 


Ply and Single 
Natural and Converted 


for 
ALL PURPOSES 


/ Combination Twists, \, 
| Fast and Direct Color 
Work. Specialists in | 


\ Indanthrene Colors f 


| 


Samples and Color Cards on Request 
90- 
NEW YORK SALES OFFICE: 
171 Madison Ave. 
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Highest Grade 
RAW and 
THROWN SILK 


Especially for 
ANUFACTURERS 















HOSIERY 


OUR own direct source 
of supply in Japan in- 
sures a uniform qual- 
ity of the very best 
grade of silk ob- 


tainable 


NEW YORK OFFICE 

267 Fifth Avenue 

JAPAN OFFICE 
Teisan Bldg. 


Yokohama 
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CONES SPOOLS 
SKEINS 


NATURAL — DYED 


Baltic Sew a 


Converters of R 


for every requirement 


80-82 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Algonquin 3977-3978 


709 Grosvenor Bldg. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Dexter 7271 


Inquiries solicited 





CHATILLON BRAND RAYON 
NEW ARRIVALS OF 150 DENIER 


Skeins with four tie bands, seven interlacings. 


WINDING TROUBLES ELIMINATED 


ASK tor samples and quotation. 


Sole Selling Agents and Distributors U. S. A. 


| Becton ASIAM INC. Whitehall 8572-8389 
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NATURAL and CONVERTED 
© West IS” Street New 


‘MONARCH SILK CO. | 


MANUFACTURERS 
Hosiery Tram and Combination Yarns 
1424 NO. HOWARD ST., PHILADELPHIA 
TOPS:NOILS 


RAYO PICARDED 


Spunrayarn and Rayon- -Worsted Blends 
ABEECO MILL.INC.,505-5: AVI..NIW YORK CITY 


* CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES: WM. B. STEWART & SONS, LTD, TORONTO-MONTREAL 
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XCELLENCE of workmanship in 

dyeing Tops, Cotton raw stock and 

Yarns has earned for us the good 

will of many of the most critical in 

the industry. You, too, will like 

our service and quick-stepped 
deliveries. 


FLORENCE 
DYE WORKS 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


Julien J. Guerin 
Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
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TAIQUUULEGYALUAUUL UO ERONLAAULU NNN ANNAN ESS 


_ OSCAR HEINEMAN CORPORATION 


RAW & THROWN SILK 


PTHUTT UOT LUO LLUGULLEUULLUUCHTT RULE ILOLUEELLLELLLLL 


_ ARMITAGE, FAIRFIELD ane WASHTENAW AVENUES | 


CHICAGO 


NULLA RUT 


HYINUNUUANULTDANNTEEONELEDENEEEESEEGNONEQQQQN0N000000000000000 t VONPONTONTONENDSTEOD STU OOUONAEEUOLE TOUT POON SANTEE — 


AMPUDAUIUDONT ULI AURU RAG iz 


LE BON BLEACH AND DYE WORKS, INC. 


1115 Central Avenue Pawtucket, R. I. 


Cotton Yarns, Tapes, _ Braids, 
MERCERIZE, Threads, Hosiery, Rubber Linings, 
BLEACH etc 


Coning, Tubing, Reeling, 
AND DYE 


Bleaching and Dyeing Rayons a 
Specialty. 


We Dye Sunfast and Indanthrene Shades on Cotton and Rayon 


Regular Production, Standard Quality — 
ayon Uniformity in Finished Product | 
E. W. DUTTON, Inc. 
a ste 25 Vanderbilt Ave. New York City 
Cable Address: DUTINC,N.Y. Telephone: Murray Hill 7866 


BECK YARNCO. RAYON 


FAST COLORS ~ Ave 
ND 


RELIABLE SERVICE 200 Greene St., New York 


SILK MILL SUPPLIES *o02n 


and Description 
Also Power Transmission Supplies for General Mill Use 


I. A. HALL & COQO.. Allentown Reed, Harness and 
PATERSON, N. J. Mill Supply Co., Allentown, Pa. 
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Rayon and Silk Yarns—Continued 


rayon not bleached nor dyed. Imports 
ot bleached and dyed as well as double 
twist rayon amounted to a little more 
than 153,000 Ibs. in 1927 and to 57,- 
0900 Ibs. in the first eight months of 
1928. During the first eight months 
of 1928 exports totaled 9,339,000 Ibs. 
or almost as much as for the full year 
1927. 

Italy, the Netherlands, Belgium, and 
Switzerland, in the order named, are 
the principal sources of German im- 
ports of rayon. Of the rayon im- 
ported in 1927, 42% came from Italy, 
19% from the Netherlands, 18% from 
Belgium, and 12.6% from Switzer- 
land. During the first eight months 
of 1928 the percentage of the total 
supplied by the foregoing countries 
was as follows: Italy, 33%; Nether- 
lands, 25%; Belgium, 21%; Switzer- 
land, 11'4%. Netherlands and Belgium 
increased their share in this trade at 
the expense of Italy. Factors favor- 
ing Dutch and Belgian rayon were 
said to be quicker deliveries and lower 
freight charges to German consum- 
ing centers. 

German rayon is widely distributed 
in world markets although the United 
States is by far the most important 
export outlet for the product. Of 
1927 exports the United States took 
almost one-fourth. During the first 
eight months of 1928 the United 
States maintained its lead. 


Raw Silk Higher 
Market Strong but Importers Do 
Not Expect Further Rise 

The highest levels in prices on the 
Silk Exchange were reached in early 
part of the week and so far the mar- 
ket has remained strong. 

It is considered by many that such 
a firm condition will be maintained, 
but importers could not quite under- 
stand a further upward movement as 
Thursday was settlement day. 

Prices are quoted as an average 
irom leading importers as follows: 


(60 day basis) 


pan filature, grand XX, 138/15 $5.65 
van filature, sp. crack, 13/15 : - 5.5 
erack XX, 13/15 5.45 


an filature, XX, 13/15 i a aa . 5.38 
pan filature, best X, 15/15 5.50 
ipan filature, X, 13/15... 5.25 
Canton filature, new style, sd 
Canton filature, new style, 20/22 4.29 

ssah filature, 8 cocoon ) 
Grand XX (Yellow) 20/22 
Grand XX (White) 20 


I 
! 
pan filature, 
I 
I 








Sp. crack (Yellow) 20/22... 5.18 
crack (White) 20/22...... ; . 5.20 
ick (Yellow) 20/22..... : ian 5.25 
k (White) 20/22.... ean . 5.15 
Prices on the National Raw Silk 
I’xchange were as follows: 

Close High for Lowfor Close Net 
Oct. 17. the week the week Oct. 25 Change 
5.13 5.22 5.13 5.22 + 99 
5.12 5.22 5.12 2 10 
5.16 5.23 16 2 07 
5.16 5.23 1 z 07 
5.16 5.23 5.16 2 07 
5.16 5.23 5.1" 2 07 
5.15 5.24 5.15 5.24 +09 
5.14 §.24 5.14 24 wo 

Total Contracts 
In bales Approximate value 
be a $3,318,590 


National Spun Silk Co., Inc., New 
‘edford, Mass., has filed articles of asso- 
iation amendments increasing capital 
stock now 10,000 shares to 11,000 shares 
ir value $100. 


Rayon Notes From Britain 


(Special to TEXTILE WORLD) 





Further details are now known of 
the Anglo-Foreign Pulp Co., which 
has been formed to work the “Rin- 
man” process of making wood pulp. 
The company has a capital of £700,000 
and an issue is to be made of 240,000 
ordinary shares of £1 each and 240,- 
000 / The 
chairman is Arthur Colegate, formerly 


deterred shares of 5/- 


a director of Brunner Mond & Co. 
The other directors are Sir James 
Paton of the Nuera Artsilk Co., 


Major-General Sir Ed. Northey, Sir 
William Maxwell J. R. H. Molony, 
and Percy Boyden of the Aktiebolaget 
Cellulosa of Stockholm. 
pany owns a mill at 
Bavaria at which tons of wood 
pulp were produced in July last. It is 
anticipated that production will reach 
2,000 tons monthly in April, 1929. 
The chief point of the process which 
has described in the TEXTILE 
WoRLD is the recovery of valuable by- 
products. It will be developed in 


Britain and throughout the world. 
* * * 


The com- 
Regensburg in 


600 


been 


The Board of Trade returns for the 
month of September have now been 
published and the usual details are 
given below. 


Sept Aug Sept 

1928 1928 1927 
Imports of yarn in Ibs 124, 864 199,316 293,416 
Imports of yarn in £ 32,414 $8,535 66,487 
Exports of yarn in lbs. 1,( 


11, 21¢ 975,054 936, 250 
223,35 191,851 





Exports of yarn in £ 218, 967 
Imports of Mfrs. in £ 432, 487 435,641 
Exports of Mirs. in £ 858, O81 169, 079 


. Exports of rayon hose in September 
totalled 71,883 doz. pairs against 69,- 
811 doz. pairs in August and 70,185 
doz. pairs in September last year. 

Exports of rayon waste amounted 
to 254,649 lbs. in September against 
378,165 Ibs. in August and only 18,- 
590 Ibs. in September last year. This 
trade is developing rapidly. 

* * * 

At the statutory meeting of Scottish 
Amalgamated Silks, Ltd., it was stated 
that it had been decided to utilize the 
Tongland Mill at Kirkcudbright solely 
for the production of yarn and to 
weave the fabrics at the other mills. 
It was stated that the mill was on the 
eve of production. In so far as the 
large mill at Alexandria was con 
cerned this would be used for the pro- 
duction of yarn and the manufacture 
of hosiery. Plans and estimates 
under consideration. 

* * * 


are 


The principal price changes in the 
more important rayon shares on the 
London Market are as follows: 





Oct. 8 Sept. 24 Sept. 10 Par 

Alliance 1/6 5 
Branston Ordy 19/3 19/6 21/€ 2 
Branston Defd 12/6 12/6 13/4% 4 
Brit Acetate 

Ordy. . ‘ 15 a pd 9/0%, 24 

Defd ‘ 5 § 4/6 1 
Brit. Cel. Ord., £2-12-¢ £2-1¢ £ 1 

Ist Pref 17 1 pd)s 8 2 

2nd Pref 17/9 18 1 , e 

742% bonds £101 £1 £10 £104 
Brit. Enka Ordy. £2-1-3 £2 ‘ £2, 2 
Can. Cel. Com £8 Lgl, Ls 
Cel, Corp. Amer. 

Common £12 £1 

Prefs : B25 £25%% £26 £1 
Court'lds Ordy. £4-2-6 £4-6-3 £4-7-6 2 
Glanzstoff 

Bearer bonds. £5%4 £ 6 £5-16-3 Mh 


Snia Viscosa.. 28/- 9 31/6 £1 
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CONFIDENCE 


SALESMAN'S 

confidence in each 
piece of material made 
up of yarn dyed by the 
“Atlas Special Process’’ 
gives him complete as- 
surance that he is selling 


satisfaction. 


“Atlas Fast Dyed’ 
means that the yarns are 
guaranteed to be both 


sunfast and tubfast. 


‘“GUARANTEED SUNFAST 
DYEING” 


ON 


RAYON 


CWS 


ATLAS DYE WorRKS 


Torresdale Ave. & Womrath St. 
Frankford, Phila., Pa. 
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Write for illustrated cata 
log giving full particulars 
of the size and type Tol- 
hurst suited to your re 


quirements 
L 


TOLAU 


vee REG U.S PAT O Se 
es FY: CENTRIFUGAL » 


“EXTRACTORS — 


con ’ 
TOLHURST MACHINE WORKS. ~' Ag Esrapuisneo 1852. Troy. N.Y 


New York Office: 183 Madison Ave. 


SPINNING RINGS 
aa bse ID es 
SILK RINGS 
2} (2) iF PS 


TRAVELER CLEANERS 
TRAVELER CUPS 
GUIDE WIRE SETS . 


| WHITINSVILLE | 
| SPINNING RING CO. | 
WHITINSVILLE. MASS | 


SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS 
FOR MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS 








L. T. IVES CO. 
Establiohes 1874 Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Spring Knitting Needles 
Slides, Sinkers, Jacks, Etc. 
New Brunswick, N. J. 





STANDARD HUMIDIFIERS 


Low in Cost 
High in Efficiency 
STANDARD 
ENGINEERING WKS. 


Pawtucket, R. 1. = 
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NOTTINGHAM CURD 
TALLOW CHIP SOAP 


POTASH FIG SOAPS 


ASS NY ee grease 
Ws 
ww 


Palm Oil 
Curd SOAP 
Olive SOAP 


Chips or Bars 


Soap Powder 


For Mill Floors 
Established 1860. Incorporated 1905 


N 


LET US SUPPLY YOU 


STEEL 


BALING PRESSES 


ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
LARGEST LINE BELT TIAL SA 
ECONOMY BALER CO. Depr, J) ANN ARBOR, MICH.USA 


EAVENSON & LEVERING CO. 
Scouring (WOOL 


Carbonizing§ ~ (NOILS 


Depainting of Wool and Noils a Special Feature of our Business 


Philadelphia and Reading Railway Sidings 
NEW JERSEY 


FLOCKS 


WOOYW anno CO KTFON 


For FLOCK PRINTING. RECORD, 
RADIO, WOOLEN AND RUBBER MFG, 
Jrial Samples Supplied Gratis 


CLAREMONT Waste MF, Co, deer CLAREMONT, NH. 


CAMDEN, 





a 


I i Vit 


WOOL CARBONIZING 
Sulphuric Acid and Chloride of Aluminum Processes 
Also Wool, Noils and Waste 
Sorted, Scoured and Carbonized 


GILET CARBONIZING CO., INC. 
James Gilet. Pres., Treas. and Mgr. 
LOWELL, MASS. 


Experience of 30 Years in Verviers (Belgium) 
and in the U. S. A. t your service. 
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RYERSON 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
FROM STOCK 

Bars, Shapes, Structurals, Rails, 
Plates, Sheets, Rivets, Bolts, 
Nails, Tubes, Boiler Fittings, 
Steel for Concrete Reinforcing, 
Tool Steel, Alloy Steel, Floor 
Plates, Safety Treads, Babbitt 
Metal, Small Tools, Machine 
Tools, etc. 

Write for the Ryerson Journal 
and Stock List—the ‘‘key” to 
Immediate Steel. 


Josep T. RYERSON & SON tw. 


Chicago ilwaukee. St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, Buf- 
falo w York, oston 


STEEL 


Chicago Wool 
Company 
SCOURED WOOL | 


246 Summer Street 
1907-17 Mendell Street - 
140 S. Front Street - 


Boston | 
Chicago 
Philadelphia 





alan 
WOOLS 


DCC a ose 
Chicago 


GENERAL FIBER CO. 


Reliable Graders of 


WOOLEN RAGS 


Chicago—Illinois 
Graded Linseys a Specialty 





GORDON BROTHERS, INC 
HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 


ReworkedWool,WoolWaste 


Custom Carbonizing by Dry Proces. 


Hallowell, Jones & Donald 


WOOL vomestic 
252 Summer Street: BOSTON 









FOREIGN 


———————===, 
M. SALTER & SONS 


Graders o 
WOOLEN RAGS 
anufacturers of 
REWORKED WOOL 
CHELSEA, MASS. 


FOR PRINT WORKS 


cnriae te 
Cloth Folder BLEACHERJES , 
and Measurer = 24 fer tircutar | 


ELLIOT & HALL 54% Hermon se. 
Worcester Mass. 


Elliot 
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WOOL AND SUBSTITUTE 


Steady Market Seen 
In Wastes and Rags 


Broad Demand Though Not in 
Volume—Colored Knits and 
Wastes Relatively Active 

BOSTON.—A trend toward larger 
business in reworked wool materials 
is a feature of the situation. A 
variety of materials are being turned 
out by the several plants and are going 
into a number of fabrics on which 
later orders are expected. Reworked 
materials at this time find outlets in 
woolen fabrics, felts, auto batts, 
cashmere hosiery and heavy lumber- 
man’s stockings. The woolen mill 
demand proper is, however, rather 
hanging fire as a large part of the 
mill business is at present on spring 
soods. Renewed activity, however, 
has been seen recently in overcoatings 
and similar heavy fabrics. 

Rag graders are offering lower 
prices on mixed rags but are making 
very little impression on holders of 
these original collections. The cost 
of collecting is much higher than it 
was and there are fewer rags to be 
collected. Looking forward a little 
it would seem as though the U. S. 
would become more dependent upon 
imports than in pre-war times. The 
supply of old rags from the feminine 
section of population has fallen off 
to a tremendous degree and many of 
the old materials coming onto the 
market are so filled up with rayon 
and similar fibers that the old-time 
standard women’s wear rags are pro- 
curable in relatively small quantities. 
Graders are able to get fair prices on 
rags in call from mills but in order 
to meet this demand they have to buy 
high-priced softs and place into stock 
a considerable percentage of the 
materials that are not actually wanted. 


Materials in the clip market are 
ilso moving more freely and encoun- 
tering a distinctively woolen mill de- 
mand. Worsteds and tricotines, fine 
light clips, fine and dark coarse clips, 
sweater, hosiery and underwear clips 
are all meeting a fair interest. White 
serge clips are said to be very scarce 
and are quoted around 50c. 

Wastes from the worsted branch 
of manufacturing are being produced 
in larger quantities and are arriving 
in the market more freely. There are 
no burdensome stocks held on Summer 
Street and incoming supplies will be 
welcome. There is no reason to sup- 
ose that there will be any easing off 

prices asked by dealers in offer- 

ng the various commodities to the 
woolen mills. Choice white wastes 
ire still in very small supply particu- 
larly in lap waste and the ‘output of 
‘read wastes from our domestic mills 

always short of the actual consum- 
ing demand. 


Larger Use of Domestic Wool 


Steady Upward Trend in Consump- 


tion of Native 


Boston. 
HE wool situation on Summer 


Street seems to be grounding on a 
firm foundation. The street has dis- 
counted the lower prices in London 
and Bradford and is much more im- 
pressed by the firm values seen in the 
Australian market and in the cabled 
prices coming over from South 
America where the season is at the 
point of opening. Consumption of 
wool in the domestic mills is holding 
steadily and there seems little reason 
to suppose that there will be any 
switch by manufacturers to a larger 
consumption of foreign wool. 

The determining factor in the 
United States wool situation is more 
likely to be centered in the New York 
goods market than in foreign markets 
for the raw materials. The foreign 
situation has been increasingly less in- 
fluential than formerly in controlling 
domestic wool values owing to the 
high protective tariff which has oper- 
ated, in the main, to stabilize domestic 
wool values at a point about half way 


Wools 


between no tariff and the 3Ic tariff 
in force. Allowing for moderate fluc- 
tuations either way domestic wool 
values are about I5c per clean pound 
below the importing point for similar 
foreign wools for clothing purposes. 

As to the supply of domestic fine 
wool there seems little doubt but that 
mill consumption will continue to 
utilize an increasingly larger relative 
percentage. This switch from foreign 
to domestic wools has been in opera 
tion for months and only a decided 
slump in the Australian merino prices 
could bring about any change in the 
manufacturing program. The table 
herewith shows average monthly con 
sumption of domestic and foreign 
wools for clothing purposes; the 
downward consumption trend in for 
eign wools is seen to stand in sharp 
contrast to the upward consumption 


curve on domestic wools: 

Foreign Domestic 

lbs. lbs. 

1926 .. ... 18,808,000 20,710,000 
EOE wscassse 10,319,000 = 25,959,000 
1928 Jan.—June 6,811,000 26,241,000 
1928 Jan.—Aug.. 6.314.000 26,185,000 
1928 August.... 4,818,000 27,693,000 


Grown 


Wool and Substitute Quotations 
(Corrected at close of business on Wednesday) 
WOOL 


Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia 
Fine delaine .....cccsesees 46 —47 
Fine clothing —39 
blood —5i 
blood —55 
% blood 55 


California 


(Scoured Basis) 
Northern, 12 mo 
Southern, 12 


(Scoured Basis) 
Fine 
Fine 


Pulled—Eastern 


(Scoured Basis) 
A.A, 
A-Super 
B-Super 
C-Super 


Montana, Idaho and Wyoming 
(Scoured Basis) 


Staple fine 

Do. % 

Fine & fine medium 
3% blood 

% blood 


Mohair—Domestic 
Best carding 
Best combing 


Mohair—Foreign (In Bond) 
‘Revhes. Pete average........+...47—52 
Cape Firsts cnet reece eer sees s -48-—50 
Foreign Clothing and Combing 

(In Bond) 
Scoured Basis— 
Canadian : 
Alberta F & F medium 
Cane: Nominal 


Super 10-12 months.... 
Australian: Nominal 


Grease Basis— 
Montevideo: 
-60s 


tnenos Alres: 
4s, 40-448 .... 
Ge, BE=—408. onc cccccccsscves 


Foreign Carpet 


(Grease Basis in Bond) 

China: Combing No. 1 27—28 

China Filling Fleece 24—25 

Szechuen ass't 27—28 
Cordova . -24—25 
Scotch Black Face 27—28 
East India: Kandahar.........38—40 
Vican’r 42—44 
Joria 42—44 
Aleppo 


SUBSTITUTES 


Wool Waste 
Lan— 


Fine white 
Fine colored 


Thread White Worsted— 
Fi 


1.223—1.26 
1.05—1.08 


.93 
85 
75 
Thread Colored Worsted— 
Fine Two-ply ‘ .45 
blood, Two-ply... ‘ .40 
. blood, Two-ply .35 37 
blood, Two-ply ‘ 32 
Card— 
Fine white ........- .57 
Medium white ....... 


Old Woolen Rags 
(Graded for Mfrs.) 
Merinos— 
Conrse light 
Fine dark 
Fine light 
Serges— 
Blue 
Black 
Red 
Knit 
White 
Red 
Light hoods 
Worsteds— 








Examining the general course of 
the wool consumption in American 
mills since the lordney-Macomber 
Tariff went into operation, Sept. 21, 
1922, it becomes very clear that the 
consumption of foreign 
clothing purposes has been steadily 
declining while on the other hand con- 
sumption of domestic wool has been 
steadily increasing. The following 
table gives the average monthly con- 
sumption on a grease basis for the 
years named: 


wools for 


Foreign Domestic 
Ibs. lbs 
19238 ‘as . 20,690,000 20,892,000 


BO aware aca aee 11,024,000 23,476,000 
Peer aie 10,762,000 22,110,000 
1926 .. ‘aa 13,308,000 20,710,000 





1927 
1928S To date 





25,959,000 


26,183,000 


6,314,000 


The large monthly average for for- 
eign wool in 1923 was due to the fact 
that immense imports had _ been 
brought into the United States in an- 
ticipation of tariff action. 


Improved Wool Market 


Medium Firm, 14 Blood High— 
Stocks Possibly Inadequate 





BOSTON.—There is a better and 
broader wool market on Summer 
Street, based on stronger foreign 


markets and improved conditions in 
the New York goods market. Wool 
sellers are a little more independent 
in their attitude and are much less 
disposed to make concessions de- 
manded by mill buyers. Some manu- 
facturers are, it is said, a trifle scared 
over the prospect of supplies for the 
balance of the year. Stocks of 
medium domestic wools are nearing 
exhaustion and while the fine wool 
supplies are still substantial, in ab- 
sence of substantial merino imports 
they will all be required. Fine do- 
mestic wools, however, can still be 
obtained slightly below the peak level 
of the year but the half blood staple 
wool is moving at the top price of 
the year. 

The Texas 12 months wools are 


rather quiet but the price is firm. 
Fall wools in Texas have now been 
very generally shorn. Additional 
sales will take place next month. 
Growers are asking 35c but early pur- 
chases were made at 32-33c. Later 
purchases will probably be made 


nearer the price named by the grow- 
ers. Sales of fine short topmaking 
wools have been made during the 
week on a $1-$1.05 basis but % blood 


f2 


strictly staple wool has sold at $1.10 
and for 3s blood $1.05. 

The wool situation in the Australian 
selling centers this week has been very 
favorable to those who seek to main- 
tain wool at or near its current selling 
basis. Demand for merinos has been 
good and the prices paid satisfactory 
to the growers. There is little reason 
to believe that any action in the 
Australia, the first half of the season 
at any rate, will exert any bearish 
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Established 1870 


1 Doses W.J. Westaway Co. 





JUST BUY AN onrienl 
EXTRACTOR HAMILTON, CANADA |! JOHN HEATHCOTE & SON, INC. 
— Buy _ performance . a Providence, rm. 1. 
—buy capacity buy Textile Engineers 
dependability — buy 
ae son TENTERING AND 
buy a Fletcher Extrac- We design, a a 
c hich bodies i d 
Sioy‘tntwe tater || Sup minoreny rene ||| _LRYING MACHINES 
tributes toward profit- process. | 


For Woolens, Worsteds, Felts, Etc. 


able extraction. 


FLETCHER | Textile 


EXTRACTORS and 
cot Knitting 


FLETCHER WORKS Mill Machinery 

tg ¥ petal Hamilton Office: 

THE WESTAWAY BLDG., 
Main and McNab Sts. 


UPRIGHT—HORIZONTAL 
omimmtim TWENTIETH CENTURY 


——(AL0e— 
TANKS AND TANK LININGS, COILS, VALVES, 


FITTINGS AND DYEHOUSE ACCESSORIES _IN 
MONEL, MOND METAL, COPPER, NICKEL, ETC. 


SHOLES <A> INCORP. 


——Seecdtso—— | CASTINGS, CONSTRUCTIONS, MACHINING 
tO 182 Lafayette St. New York 





—— See Also —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 








Demonstrating Department: 
THE WESTAWAY BLDG., 
Main and McNab Sts. 


Montreal Office: 
M. L. C. Building 











HE advantages of Bailey’s Cool Air Yarn 

Dryer for wool and worsted yarns is well 

known, especially amongst the older genera- 
tion of Dyers, so I thought it would be well to 
tell the younger Dyers of it. I have sold over 
one thousand of these machines in the United 
States and Canada. 

For wool and worsted yarns there is no machine on 
the market can equal it as it is absolutely fool proof. 

Its advantages over the Hot system is becoming 


known in England. I have just shipped a No. 2 

Arm Cool Yarn Dryer to Messrs. John Crossley & Sons 
Lid., Dean Clough Mills, Halifax, England. 

They must think there is something to it, otherwise 
they would not have sent an order for a machine 
without any solicitation from me, 


Write for prices and any information desired. 


FRANK BAILEY, P. O. Cedar Brook, Camden Co., N. J 


Geopine 


Sub Flooring 
Lay Once 


never replace 










Sales Offices 
in Principal Cities 


New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh 
Toledo, Cleveland. Charlotte 









The “‘Bowen Specially Tempered Narrow | 
Travelers” for Fine Yarns 


The “Bowen Patented Vertical Offset : 
Traveler” for Uniformity of Twist in 
Cords and Plys 
Manufactured only by the 


U. S. RING TRAVELER COMPANY, Providence, R. | 


SOUTHERN OFFICE: Greenville, S. C., P. O. Box 792 | 
Antonio Spencer, President Amos M. Bowen, Treasure: EN 


MARK 
— UNIVERSAL STANDARD PRODUCTS — 


Southern Wood Preserving Co. 


—— See Also —— 
Atlanta, Ga. 


——CATALOG——— 





HUNGERFORD FILTERS 
INVERSAND WATER SOFTENERS 


Pure Water—Lots of it 


Means Greater Net Profit realize the wisdom of bringing their stock to the card room in a 


better state of preparation. Hand feeding is becoming a thing of 
the past in the picker room as in the card room. The BRAM- 
WELL PICKER FEED is a revelation, built to handle all kinds 

Write 


TERRES Tm 


HUNGERFORD & TERRY, Inc. 


CLAYTON, N. J. of stock with evenness and without injury to the staple. 


> , — § 
us today. «« cllse 


GEO. S. HARWOOD & SON, 53 State St., Boston, Mass. 


Established 1898 
—— See diso — 
CONSOLIDATT D TEXTILE 
~~ ATALOG=— 
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Wool—Continued 


influence on domestic wool values. 
Midweek cables from Sydney indi- 
cated steady buying with prices show- 
ing an upward tendency, the only 
country not represented in the pur- 
chasing being the United States. 

The big merchants on Summer 
Street take the position that there is 
no reason in marking down wool 
prices. They maintain that supplies 
of domestic wool in the United States 
are comparatively small in view of the 
fact that consumption is running near 
to normal. There seems to be no ap- 
prehension regarding any bearish in- 
fluence likely to be exerted by foreign 
markets. The South American season 
is at the point of opening but prices 
cabled over indicate that the wools 
likely to be available cannot be brought 
into Boston to compete with similar 
domestic wools. The situation in gen- 
eral is considered quite healthy. 
Everything is in liquid condition and 
there are no large stocks anywhere 
either of wools or goods. 

An English authority discussing the 
general wool situation states that the 
last London sales were not very help- 
ful from the point of view of provid- 
ing a basis of values. There was too 
much wool withdrawn because of the 
high limits and very little of the wool 
sold was regarded as really cheap from 
the Bradford point of view. The 
recent Australian sales have done 
more toward restoring confidence than 
London. Competition has been brisk 
and prices have been maintained 
mainly however by Continental and 
Japanese buyers. Increased clips are 
anticipated in Australasia, the Cape 
and South America. 


Boston Wool Receipts 

Receipts of Domestic and foreign 
wools at Boston, also imports at 
Philadelphia and New York, for the 
week ended Oct. 20, based upon data 
compiled by the Market News Service 
of Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Department of Agriculture, are as 
follows: 





Week 

Ended 

Oct. 20 1927 
Domestic . ; 635, 000 198,500, 000 
Foreign 868, 000 104,411, 
Total 1,503,000 269,817,000 302,911,000 


IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 





Boston 868, 000 TR, 682, 000 104, 411, 009 
Philadelphia 1,218, 000 56 63, 270, 000 
New York 1,606, 000 47, 253, 000 

Total 3,692,000 190, 200, 000 214,934, 000 


Grows 10 Bales of Cotton on 5 
Acres 

Mouttri£, GA.—Making 10 bales of 
cotton on 5 acres won the first prize 
in Colquitt county on a five acre cot- 
ton growing contest, for J. J. Mar- 
chant, of the Thigpen district of the 
county. 

Mr. Marchant, according to records, 
produced this cotton at a cost of 5'%ce 
a pound, with a total cost of $66.66 
per acre, making a net profit of $95.5 
per acre. Mr. Marchant received 
check for $200 for his record produc- 
tion, 


3 
a 


Wool Tendency 
in Buyers’ Favor 


Small Demand Gives Manufae- 
turers Temporary Advantage 
in Market 
PHILADELPHIA.— \Vhile prices 
are nominally unchanged it is apparent 
the market is tending in the buyers’ 
favor when dealers are anxious to sell. 
Several houses report a fair interest in 
territory wools at prices that represent 
little change from those of the last 
month but others assert that they 
have been unable to move important 
lines even when concessions have 
been offered. Foreign markets have 
strengthened during the last week 
and this has given the local market a 
firmer appearance than last week al- 
though demand has not improved. 
Uncertainty concerning the Presiden 
tial election is given as one of the 
reasons for lack of interest from 

manufacturers and spinners. 

One of the leading grease wool 
houses has sent a circular letter to 
their customers advising them that in 
view of indications of a Republican 
victory and the election of Mr. 
Hoover they believe present wool 
prices offer attractive bargains. This 
concern believes that larger demand 
will develop immediately after elec- 
tion and with expansion in goods de 
mand they feel the whole market will 
become firmer and higher. 

Foreign Markets Stronger 

Strength in foreign markets dur 
ing the last few days has counter 
balanced earlier reports from London 
and dealers believe that current prices 
will not be materially changed be 
fore the end of the vear. Sales of 
staple territory have been made this 
week on the basis of $1.00 to $1.05 for 
average fine and $1.08 for staple half 
blood, these figures representing no 
change from those of the last three 
weeks. Although houses handling 
fleece wools report a lack of import 
ant interest from spinners in this sec 
tion several houses specializing in 
territory state they have made fair to 
large sized sales during the last two 
weeks. 

There has been little demand for 
fleece wools this week, knitting yarn 
spinners displaying no inclination to 
buy at current figures quoted by deal 
ers. There has been no change in 
prices asked by leading dealers who 
are quoting 53c for average bright 
quarter blood, costing about 95c clean; 
54c is quoted on three-eighths; 49c to 
soc for half blood and 46c to 48c for 
fine delaine. Sales of the latter grade 
have been reported at 46c and at 48c, 
both costing approximately the same 
clean basis, which ranges between 
$1.10 and $1.12. Half blood fleece has 
been sold at prices which cost the buver 
$1.03 to $1.05 clean. Although de 
mand has been quiet it is apparent 
dealers are holding fairly firmly to 
old asking-prices and are confident that 
post-election business will be done at 

(Continued on page 116) 


Dyehouse 
UptoDate 


Thies Package 
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cuts costs 
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NATIONAL 
SOLANTINE YELLOW FF CONC. 


A New Fast-to-Light Direct Yellow 


HIS new dye is an important addi- 

tion to the National's line of 
Solantine Dyes. In addition to excellent 
fastness to light, it is distinguished by 
good fastness to washing for a direct 
color; and is suitable for dyeing all classes 
of cotton and rayon material that are 
satisfactorily dyed with the best of the 
direct colors. National Solantine Yellow 
FF is not dischargeable but can be used in 


colored discharges. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


BOSTON CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE SAN FRANCISCO 
TORONTO 


NATIONAL DYES 
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- DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 
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New York Section of Color- ¢: f D I d intermediates. The domestic indus 
ists Hear Dr. Anderson and ensus O ye n ustry try has not been content merely to 
Mr. Appel - - — : the footsteps ot the older 

The regular monthly meeting of the Tariff Commission Reports Con- PE RE See ae Ae eee 


News Stasis aul / ; . : 7 : a oped many new and important dyes 
‘ew York Section of the American spicuous Domestic Progress in 1927 
\ssociation of Textile Chemists and 





In 1927 considerable progress was 


Colorists was held on Friday evening HE United States Tariff Commis- vious year in the history of the made in the manufacture of fast and 
Oct. 26, at the Club rooms of the sion issued this week its eleventh domestic industry. \merican dyes specialty dyes, including those for 
uilding Trades Employers’ Associa- @unual Census of Dyes and Other Syn- supply approximately 94% of require- dyeing rayon and mixed fabrics. The 
tion, 2 Park Avenue, corner of 33rd thetic Organic Chemicals for the year ments, and in 1927 there was in production of vat dyes established a 
Street, New York. 1927. The report shows that during addition an exportable surplus new record in that vear, with a total 


The speakers of the evening were 1927 the domestic dye and organic amounting to over 26,000,000 Ibs., as of over 5,960,000. Ibs 


compared 
Dr. W. T. Anderson of the Hanovia Chemical industry made marked prog- compared with 1913 when only 13% with 4,030,000 Ibs. in 


1926. This 





Chemical Mfg. Co., on the subject— Tess. Production of over 95,000,000 of the dyes consumed were produced class of dyes was not made in the 
“The Light that Fades,” and W. D. Ibs. of dyes exceeds that of any pre- in this country, chiefly from imported United States prior to the World 
\ppel of the Bureau of Standards, War. As a result of the insistent 
\Vashington, D. C., on the subject— 7 3 Ph th demand of the public tor fast-dyed 
“Progress in the Standardization of DYE PRODUCTION AND PRICE TRENDS fabrics the consumption of vat dyes 
rests for Fastness to Light.” The following table shows comparative dye production in has been increasing each year. These 
The Question Box described by Mr. the United States from 1917 to 1927 inclusive, and comparison dyes are used largely on cotton goods 
Wood at the last sectional meeting with 1914. This table is based on reports of the U. S. Tariff and yield shades of exceptional fast- 
is available for the service of the Commission. ness to sunlight and washing. The 
members, and this new feature ot - Average variety and beauty of shades as well 
oe ; fs : ie . . No. of Price ; Sf es 7 } 
is received with interest. a ; H. Stott ea ios inital Value Per Lb. as the fastness of vat dyes have been 
of the Newport Chemical Works, - 6.619.729 Lbs. $3.470.096 80.37 responsible for the increase in their 
Passaic, N. J., is the secretary. 15.977.246 Lbs. = 7.796.298 1-26 use | 
as. alee 58,464,446 Lbs. 62,026,390 1.06 Che production of coal-tar dyes by 
Bleacher’s Blue Classed for 1919 63.402.194 Lbs. 67.598.855 1.07 35 firms in 1927 was 95,107,905 Ibs.. 
Import Duty at 8¢ per Lb. 1920 88,263,776 Lbs. 95,613,740 1.08 an increase of 8% over the previous 
Wasnincton, D. C.—The Bureau 1921 39,008,690 Lbs. 32.370,000 .83 er, production. Sales in 1927 
of Customs has classified bleacher’s 1922 ‘ 64,632,187 Lbs. 38,779,312 .60 totaled 95,339,204 Ibs., valued at 
blue as dutiable at 8c per Ib., instead 1923 93,667,524 Lbs. 91,048,800 545 $38,532,795, at a weighted average 
of 20% advalorem, the rate hereto- 1924 68,679,000 Lbs. 37,086,660 .54 of 39¢ per pound, or 3c less than the 
fore levied. The Bureau holds that 1925 86,345,438 Lbs. 40,582,356 47 corresponding average price during 
the article cannot properly be classi- 1926 87,976,624 Lbs. 36,950,182 42 1926. The average price in 1917 was 
fled as a color snasmuch as it is 1927 55 95,167,905 Lbs. 37,115,583 .39 $1.26 per lb. Competition between 





used solely for bleaching purposes. manufacturers has been severe and 38 


re 





Miscellaneous Chemicals Alkalies Adhesive and Sizing Materials 2 ~—— “ 
Aluminum Sulp.com.. 140 — 160 Ammonia, Aqua. 26 deg. 21%4— 8% Albumen, blood  do- Blue, cadet ....... 90 — 98 
Iron Free ......:. 00 — 2 05 Borax, Crys. bbls..... BS — caeoc i eer 43 — 50 Blue, Navy ....... 50 — 60 
Alem, Ammonia Lmp.. ne 8% porn. carbonate, 80- 5% 6% Deztrine Potato acted S— 9 SE? an bos cade 37 — 60 
otash, Lump...... — 8% 3 ~.. 80% .«.... bsias:*:s ae orn, bags 100 Ib. 492 — 5 12 Green ....cceoess 8s — 1 50 
Ammoniac, Sal. white nn ecGaustic Siar eee ‘ a7” ae iP Gum, British, 100 lb. 517 —5 87 Green, olive ...... oe 
Sf.. GON. onceccee . 4% 5 Cont t, 100 Ib.. 2 2% we i SS ee as 4%— 5% ON 6 voce dadca's 45 1 40 
Bleach powder, per ontrac ae Starch, corn, 100 Ib.. 4 12  — 4 32 Basic Colors— 
100 Ib, works...... 200 — 2 60 Bicarb. per 100 lbs. 2.00 — 2 50 — ¢ =“ ume ec <. aha 
Chlorine. 1 Lig. Cylinders : _ 9 oar tb. - a 415 — 4 30 TOA: os tute Cemnesies — 10 Bismark Browu.... 50 — 60 
lorine, 14a. C7i BE 3m Contract, i66"iv.... “‘s'Yo 480 Wheat 22202000 B4— 10 Cheysolaine ees 48 | we 
Copperas, ‘ton ...... 13 00 —18 00 De BOW Poses cees 100 —1 25 Tapioca flour ....... +- % eae is 
Cream of Tartar..... 26%— 28 : ’ ; ao ee ae ha 
Epsom Salts, 100 Ib... 175 — 1 90 Natural Dyes and Tannins Coal Tar Dyes Suaet ena : 90 1 15 
Formaldenyae Spot .. as a 8% Fustic: Crystals ..... 18 — 22 Direct Colors— Rhodamine B, excone 5 00 — 6 00 
Glauber Salts, vgn | i e Liquid, 51 deg..... So <=” $6 Black (H-acid). 23 — 52 Safranine ........ 145 —1 60 
= cc. B) 8. . _ 15% Gambier, SS ea s — 2 Black Coenen FF. 50 — 60 Victoria Blue B.... 310 —.... 
Pe vc ee eee e+ ae Hematine, crystals ... 14 — § ue, Saks eas aio 24 — 32 Y bes 
aumceelie tek.” 43 ae + Hypernic Ext.—51 deg. 1 — 15 Rive Sky, ordinary. 45 — 90 <— blue blk. , 
ee ee 12 a 12% pg -s 2. BD we ses a oo ase senes : S - “7 Na blaming black, i a 
y + —_ ar eere 7 — 8% Blue Sky, FF...... 60 —120  Alizarine saphirol. . aa 
a a Ss Crystals’. <.. 2: ar Blue, Fast RL..... 190 —.... Allraring iaphiroi 325 — 3 50 
Potassium—Bichromate 8%— Osage Orange, Extract, Blue, Solamine .... 200 —.... Indigotine ........ 80 —1 30 
Chlorate crystals. .. = 9 hai co as ss 7 — ™ Benzo Azurine .... 90 — 80 Induline (water sol- 
aa eee ; y aes 18 Quereitron extract, 51 % . Srewe, Fens eess 40 — 60 WISE Tocca. .— © 
= | SOCIO RCCRTS «+oe- ne A 5%4— POR, The oce'tcnes 70 — 90 Soluble Blue = a a 
: Bichromate ....... ooo ew Sumac, Brt. dom., ref. Brown, Congo G... 85 — .... 3 aaiiée 5 
Bisulphite, 35%.... 150 —1 8 oe es 5%4— 6% _ Brown, Congo R... Nee Ses oc Selshane Whee n. . $0 con 
: Seeks coececees _— oe raeritett, Stainless . > 2s 2 Green, B. sss... ee & Patent Blue A.... 250 —.... 
a + 22826 6s a annie Ac tech . — ae eee 5 — sc , atin 
cresstate, pew aa 13 _— 3 Orange, Congo ews 60 —.... aon aaa = eae a 3 
oa 24— 2% Dyestuffs and Intermediaries Orange, Fast 8..... SR a5, Wool green S':.:. 84 — 1 70 
j cane SOE Wicccaes — ¢§ Wang EE so cx<nee:s 
Tartar emetic, tech... 27%— .--- alpha Napthylamine.. 32 — 34 Red. Congo 1.1.2! 40 — 50 ea: f=" 
aa bauer” 7 = sere Aniline As aane'sas 15 — 16% Beneo Purpurine, 4 ‘ = Acid Fuchsine .... 80 — 90 
ee | eee the tee ees e 2 —_— 2D Bo secscvcecscsec 4 — Az eosine G ..... Oe cam 82 
eee si BS ad Bata Ngplhol”"'sub gg, Begso Purparine, 10 Crocein scarlet’... 115 — 1 90 
Technical’ ee eresny » 39 Ha 24 Be winennuncee es 125 —1 50 — i Ey Weuewne ‘ jo = : S 
Acide Dimethsianitine ----. 30 — 32 Starlet 4 BSllll) 14s = F°Light Yellow, 2 
Acetic, 28% per 100 as. | ne ens. 1 Fiat’ Yalow, “3 oo 
cults raeeanaserees a 2 87 %4— 3 62% Paranitraniline ...... 52 — 58 Ta. ee ; os soe a Spears cl 
tric crystals ...... — , Pair ciennae Le ae Ne hfhol, yellow .. 135 — 1 40 
tu : Yellow chrysophenine 50 — 1 50 P yello 
ame ESO Oils and Soaps Yellow, Stillbene .. 90 — 95 Chrome Colors— 
Murtatic, 18 deg. per | Castor Oil, No. 8... 18 — 14% Develoving Colors— i ‘a oe ee as 5 se 
100 Ib. in tank cars —— see ve enatur ack, BE ..ccese _ : =. eee 
Nitric, 36@42 deg. per Sn Gesaneuaehs-s 125 —1 40 Black Zambesi : iin on Chrome Blue Black. 45 — .... 
100 Ib. ..... coocee 500 —.6 7S POG ..cccccssecs 10%— .... Bordeaux, Dev. .... 200 — Chrome Brown .... 60 — 1 88 
OEE os scassa> 11 — 12% Red Oil, Ib.......... 9 — 10% Orange. developed.. 250 — .... Chrome Green .... 75 — 1 5@ 
Sulphuric, 66 deg. per Stearic Acid double PrHmGNne .... 200 100 —1 15 Chrome Yellow .... 45 —1 10 
ton in tank cars... 1550 — .... Sc ac ann sas 12 — 12% #£Red, Dev. 7 BL.... 250 —... Indigo— 
Tartare ....cccccees 38 — 89 Turkey Red Oil, 50%. 9 — ii Scarlet, Dev. ...... 250 — Synthetic 20% paste 15 — WW 
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BOSSON & LANE| ARKANSAS Co., INC. 


—MANUFACTURERS— 
Castor Oil and Castor Oil Products 


ALIZARINE ASSISTANT 
TURKEY RED OIL 
SOLUBLE OILS 
OLEINE OIL 
MONOLINE OIL 
MONOLINE SOAP 


BLEACHING OIL 
CASTOR SOAP OIL 
SOLUBLE GREASE 
OLO SOFFENE 
PARA SOAP OIL 
VICTOROIL 


B. & L. Bleaching Process for Cotton 
Bleachers’ Bluings 
Sizing and Finishing Compounds for All Textiles 


Works and Office, ATLANTIC, MASS. 


—— See Also—— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——(ATALOG—"— 


THe 


If you are dissatisfied with your bleaching results, 
whatever the fiber, look into “Star” Brand silicate. 
You can count on continuous, uniform, good quality 
and performance when “Star” Brand is used in the 
bleach. ‘‘Star’’ Brand is an assistant that has been 
proved by years of service. Send for samples and 
prices. 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


121 SOUTH THIRD STREET 


requires careful treatment to insure the tine lustre 
ot the fibres. 


lhe 


Wrando 


uality and Service 


Eee 


treat rayon without harm, preserving its lustre 
and tensile strength. 


The J. B. FORD COMPANY, 


Sole Ma 


Wyandotte. “Michie an 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Textile, Laundry 


and Special Soaps 
ROME, N. Y. 


rs US FOR SAMPLES 
NO QUOTATIONS 


233 Broadway, New York City 


Manufacturers of Textile Chemicals 


ACIDS 
MORDANTS 
OILS & SOFTENERS 
HYDROSULFITES 
DESIZING COMPOUNDS 
WOOL & COTTON FINISHES 
WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS 
DETERGENTS 


ATLANTIC CHEMICAL CO. 


Branch of Consolidated Rendering Company 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 


58° Sulphuric Acid Acetic Acid Battery Acid 
Muriatic Acid Glaubers Salt 


Our 58° sulphuric acid is made exclusively from 99'4% pure sulphur 
and is superior for dyeing, bleaching and carbonizing. 
Deliveries in Tank Cars, Tank Trucks, Drums and Carboys 


Box 1205, Lowell, Mass. 


Telephone 5471 Works at South Lowell 


CARBIC COLOR & CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 


Aniline Colors 


Dyestuffs a and Chen Chemicals 
451-453 Washington Stree Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BRANCHES 
Boston, Mass. : Providence, R. I. 


Hamilton, Ont Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sole Agents for DURAND & HUGUENIN, S. A., Basle, Switzerland. 


5S. R. DAVID 6 COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Dyestuffs 


252 Congress Street Boston, Mass. 
FACTORY—PALATINE ANILINE & CHEMICAL CORP. 


New England Agents for the FADE-OMETER, 
Manufactured by Atlas Electric Devices Co. 


AT. i AST A Real Moth Shain 


and Preventive 


_ EDGAR A. MURRAY'S MOTH DOOM sprayed directly on Wool, 
Yarns, Finished Cloth, Rugs, ete., not only destroys all worms 
and larvae, but leaves a preventive against future attack. 

Will not stain the finest fabric. 

Guaranteed ABSOLUTELY. 


NO RIDDANCE — NO PAY 


For full particulars apply to 





t Side 


Actual Suse HAINSWORTH SUPPLY COMPANY 


ROACH poOOoM 2411 N. 6th St., Phila., Pa. KAT DOOM 
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Dyes and Chemicals—Continued 


rms have gone out of business since 
)19. 

Imports of dyes during 1927 were 
1,233,046 lbs., with an invoice value 

f $3,413,886 representing a decrease 
of 10% by quantity, and 16.5% by 
alue from that of 1926. 

Exports of dyes in 1927 showed an 
increase in quantity but a decline of 
8% by value from that of 1926. 

International Dye Trade 

Severe competition among the dye- 
producing nations of the world con- 
tinued throughout 1927, as it has for 
several years. In time the cartel 
arrangements entered into by the dye 
industries of foreign countries will 
doubtless check this” excessive, inter- 
national competition. These agree- 
ments have as their main objects the 
division of the world’s markets, the 
limiting of production, and the sta- 
bilization of prices. 

A number of agreements were 
negotiated in 1927 between important 
foreign manufacturing groups. 
The most important of these was the 
Franco-German dye agreement which 
was entered into by groups represent- 
ing virtually the entire dye industries 
of both countries. In these negotia- 
tions the Governments of both coun- 
tries conferred constantly with the 
two groups. 
the terms of the agreement 
competition between France and Ger- 
many in dyes is eliminated. It was 
stated that the agreement was _ not 
directed against other countries but 
that in time it would be extended to 


dye 


By 


them. It is expected that France will 
undertake the manufacture of new 
dyes, receiving technical aid from 


The agreement assigns an 
quota to France exceeding 
by 1,500 tons the exports during the 
last year. 


Germany. 
export 


The quantity of dyes exported from 
Germany in 1927 was less than halt 
the quantity of exports in 1913, but 
the value shows an increase of 7% in 
1927 over the pre-war year. The de- 
crease in volume and increase in 
value of dye exports are due to heavy 
shipments of high-priced dyes and to 
a loss in exports of low-priced bulk 
colors. Export statistics, taken alone, 
do not disclose the actual participa- 
tion of Germany in international 
trade as she controls or has an inter- 
est in dye plants in Japan, Spain, 
Italy, the United States, and Russia. 

Cooperation with Britain 

No announcement has been made 
of British producers entering into 
any international dye agreements and 
it is considered unlikely that any such 
agreements will be concluded. Early 
in 1928, the Finance Company of 
Great Britain and America, Ltd., was 
tormed. The principal parties to this 
agreement were the Imperial Chem- 
ical Industries, Ltd., the largest dye 
and chemical company in Great 
Britain, and the Chase Securities 
Corp. in New York. This merger 
provides for close cooperation in in- 
dustry and commerce between the 
United States and Great Britain. 


The three principal Swiss manu- 
facturers have plants established in 
Germany, France, England, Italy, 
Poland, and the United States. These 
plants—owned and operated jointly— 
supply large quantities of dyes direct 
to consumers in their respective 
localities. About 90% of the 
dye production is exported. Exports 
of all dyes in 1927 were greater than 
in 1926 but exports of 
tinued to decline. 

The dye industry of Italy now sup- 
plies the domestic needs of the 
cheaper bulk colors and has an ex- 
portable surplus. 

Other Synthetic Organic Chemicals 

Expansion in the domestic produc- 
tion of synthetic aliphatic chemicals 
is unparalleled. The United States is 


Swiss 


indigo con- 


developing the manufacture of alli- 
phatic chemicals as Germany devel- 


oped coal-tar organic chemicals. 

The aliphatic chemicals have wide 
uses including among others solvents, 
medicinals, perfumes, flavors, rubber 
accelerators, flotation agents, photo- 
graphic developers and 
One of the principal uses of 
non-coal-tar synthetic organic chem- 
solvents in the manufac- 
ture of nitrocellulose varnishes and 
lacquers. Butanol, an important sol- 
vent, is produced in very large quan- 
the fermentation of corn. 
Methanol or methyl alcohol was pro- 
duced in the United States in 1927 
by two companies. Ethylene glycol is 
an outstanding chemical of this group. 

Production of 
chemicals other 


explosives. 
these 


icals is as 


tities by 


synthetic organic 
than those derived 
from coal tar was 280,992,825 Ibs., an 
increase of 31% over the output of 
214,842,513 lbs. in 1926. Sales in 1927 
amounted to 201,548,089 Ibs., valued at 
$36,600,628. 





Rhode Island Section of Color- 
ists Meets 

The October meeting of the Rhode 
Island Section of the American Asso- 
ciation of Textile Chemists and Color- 
ists met Friday evening, Oct. 26, at 
the rooms of Providence Engineering 
Society, 44 Washington St., Provid- 
ence, R. I. 

Dr. Eugene Schwarz of the General 
Dyestuff Corp. spoke on “New De- 
velopments in Vat Dr. 
Schwarz is in charge of the Vat 
Color Department of the General 
Dyestuff Laboratories in New York. 
A. N. Dana, of the Franklin Process 
Co., Providence, is the 
section. 


Colors.” 


secretary of 


Machine for Testing Fastness 
to Washing Developed 

WasHincton, D. C.—A practical 
machine for testing the fastness to 
washing of dyed textiles has been de- 
signed and built at the Bureau of 
Standards, in cooperation with the 
American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists. The operator 
of the machine may test up to 20 sam- 
ples simultaneously and in a brief run 
obtain results similar to those obtained 
in commercial laundry practice. 


af 
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SCOUROLAN 


DYEING TROUBLES 


NEVER TROUBLE THE 
MILL USING 


SCOUROLAN 


It takes the guesswork out of scour- 


ing. 
dyes 
cern 


‘The 


Woolen and Worsted Piece 
properly scoured give little con- 
to the average dyer. 


same goods improperly scoured 


makes even the crack dyer scratch 
his cranium. 


Scourolan added to the soap, cuts 
the grease, the soap absorbs it, the 
rinsing eliminates it and the 


PERENNIAL ARGUMENT 


between dyer and finisher 
is forever stilled. 


Sample of Scourolan and folder-W 


sent on request. 


ERNST BISCHOFF COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK,N.Y. 
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HE General Chemical 

Company product en- 
joys the preference of mill 
men because it is uniformly 
clean and of standard purity. 
Its regular use helps stand- 
ardize your own processes. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL 


COMPANY 


40 Rector St., NewYork 


Cable Address. Lycurgus. N.Y. 
CHICAGO CLEVELAND DENVER «+ 


mn hen” he? he? he 


LOS ANGELES 
PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH - PROVIDENCE-SAN FRANCISCO: ST. LOUIS 
THE NICHOLS CHEMICAL COMPANY, LIMITED, MONTREAL 
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SOLVAY products are sold 
on the basis of actual Alkali 
content. 


SOLVAY 58% Soda Ash con- 
tains 58% of actual sodium 
oxide. 


SOLVAY 76% caustic soda 
contains 76% of actual 
sodium oxide. 


Specify SOLVAY—the stand- U 
ard in SODA since 1881. | 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION h 


{Ikalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Solvay Process Company 
New York 


Indianapolis Cleveland 


Philadelphia 


i 
0 
40 Rector Street 


Boston Syracuse Chicago 


Cincinnati Pittsburgh Detroit 


Kansas City St. Louis 


Atlanta 


HY DREPEL 


FOR 


WATERPROOFING TEXTILES 
COTTON — SILK — WOOL 


And combinations thereof 


Produces a cheaper, better and softer fabric, without 


affecting colors. 


Correct formula for waterproofing most any textile 
fabric gladly furnished upon request. 


W. F. FANCOURT & CO., Inc. 
Manufacturing Chemists 


Philadelphia 


October 27, 1928 


NOUVELLE SOCIETE DE CONSTRUCTICN 
rome N, SCHLUMBERGER & 


GUEBWILLER, FRANCE 
Established in 1808 


Specialists in the 
manufacture of 


COMBING, DRAWING & 
SPINNING MACHINES 


for Cotton, Worsted 
and Silk Waste 


FRENCH SYSTEM 


eee = 7dispensable 
ial to WOOL 
Importers 


BENTLEY’S 
Wool Cable Code 


Contains words and phrases suitable for use in all sections 
of the wool, top, noil, yarn, rags, shoddy, mohair, alpaca, 
camel’s hair and silk trades. Code words are chosen so 
that the wool supplement can be used in conjunction with 
“Bentley's Complete Phrase Code.” Price $10. Mail 
orders promptly filled. 


Sold Exclusively in the U.S. By 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO. 
334 Fourth Ave. New York 
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Dyes and Chemicals—Continued 


September Dye Imports 


Recent Months Tapering but Ag- 
gregate Larger Than Last Year 
Wasuincton, D. 

mports of coal-tar 

lowest for any month this year to 
late, amounting to 257,295 _Ibs., 
alued at $240,132, as compared with 

89,957 Ibs., valued at $317,879, in 

he preceding month, and 396,432 Ibs., 

valued at $325,338 in the correspond- 
ing month of last year. Despite the 
progressive decline in imports since 

July, the aggregate for the year still 

is running higher than in 1927. Im- 

portations during the first nine 

months totaled 3,771,329 Ibs., with an 
invoice value of $3,038,270, as com- 
pared with imports of 3,045,036 Ibs., 
valued at $2,523,163, in the 
ponding period of last year. 

Dyes leading in quantity imported 


C.— September 
dyes were the 


corres- 


during September were: vat golden 
vellow GK (single strength) 13,220 
lbs.; erioglaucine AP, 12,126 Ibs; 


chloramine red 7,484 lbs.; brilliant in- 
digo 4B (single strength) 6,632 Ibs.; 
and rhodamine 6 GDN, 6 GH (single 
strength) 5,750 Ibs. Switzerland fur- 
nished 38.2% of September imports, 
a considerably larger proportion than 


in the corresponding month of last 
year when its percentage was 27%. 


Germany’s share diminished to 50.4% 
from 58% a year ago. Germany has 
supplied a larger proportion of im- 
ports to date this year than last year, 
however. In the nine-month period 
64.02% of total imports have come 
from Germany, against 57.17% in the 
corresponding period of 1927 Im- 
ports from all other countries have 
declined. The Swiss percentage has 
dropped from 25.62 to 24.92. 

Stocks of dyes 
ing in bond 
749.744 Ibs., 


and colors remain- 

July 31 amounted to 
the smallest figure since 
\pril 30. Stocks of intermediate 
continue to mount, totaling 2,368,616 
lbs., against 2,122,049 Ibs., on June 30. 


Cotton Growers Represented on 
Agricultural Committee of U. 
S. Chamber 

Wasuincton, D. C.—The Chamber 
otf Commerce of the United States has 
innounced the completion of a refer- 
endum on agriculture, the results of 
which put the organization on record 
in favor of a series of seven proposi- 
tions with respect to 
culture. 


American agri- 


lhe vote of the Chamber’s member 
irganizations the report of 
the Chamber’s Special Committee of 
nine on Agriculture, which made 
ecommendations after a long study 
id after going the work of 
earlier committees and of the Business 
\len’s Commission on Agriculture set 
jointly by the Chamber and the 
National Industrial Conference Board. 
\lired H. Stone, Dunleith, Miss., vice- 
ident of the Staple Cotton Coop- 
erative was vice-chair- 
of the Chamber’s Special Com- 

tee, 


Was on 


over 


Association, 


The seven recommendations of the 
committee as they appeared on the 
ballot were: 

I. Strict coordination of land, re- 
clamation, and reforestation policies of 
the federal government. 

II. Postponement of further re- 
clamation projects until demonstration 
of need for the additional production. 

I1I. That the National Chamber ex- 
pressly declare that its advocacy of 
reasonable protection American 
industries subject to destructive com- 
petition from abroad and of benefit to 
any considerable part of the country 
is applicable to agriculture. 

IV. That cooperative 
agricultural products 
ported and that producers of agri- 
cultural commodities should be en- 
couraged to form cooperative market- 


tor 


marketing of 
should be sup- 


ing associations along sound economic 
lines. 

V. That agricultural credit require- 
ments be met through full develop- 
ment and adaptation of existing fa- 
cilities. 

VI. Creation of a federal farm 


board, to report its recommendations 
to Congress. 
VIT. Adequate federal appropria- 
tions for and scientific agri- 
cultural research by the Department 


of Agriculture. 


economic 


British Statistical Summary of 
Cotton Year 1927-28 
MANCHESTER, ENG.—The 
of the Liverpool Cotton 
have published their annual report for 


directors 


the season 1927-28 and as usual the 
circular contains a vast amount of 
valuable information The average 


price of \merican 


during 


Middling 
the 12 
against 8.15d 


cotton 


months was 11.17d 
in the previous 
The average price of Fully Good Fait 


Sakellaridis Egyptian cotton during 


the year was 19.39d against 15.39d 
in the previous season. The highest 
quotation for American cotton at | 


12.67d was on Sept. 9, the low- 
Aug. 8, 
The stock of all kinds of cotton 
in Liverpool at the end of last season 
was 709,139 211,852 
bales in 1927. Total imports during 
the year were 2,592,041 bale 
1,467, 


1927, 
est figure of 9.17d being on 
1927. 
bales against 
s, of which 
703 bales were American and the 
consumption during the 12 months was 
3,072,698 1,962,166 


bales, of which 


bales were American. 
The 

table 

tribution of 


contains a 
the 
American cotton 
long number of years back. It 
corded that at the present time Great 
Britain is taking of the 


American cotton com- 


circular striking 


showing proportional dis 
for a 
is re- 
only 12.73% 
total amount of 
pared with over 41% 
period of 1885-90. 


in the five-year 
On the other hand 
spinners in the United States are now 
absorbing over 46% of American cot- 
ainst less than 33% in the five- 
1885-90. 


ton ag 
year period 
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season. 
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UNITED WOOL DYEING 
G FINISHING COMPANY 


DYERS and 
FINISHERS 


KNITTED ann WOVEN 
WOOLEN AND WORSTED 
PIECE GOODS OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION 


SPECIALISTS ON 
BROADCLOTH-PEACH BLOOM ~ BOLIVIAS 


PILE FABRICS 


CANAL STREET 


PASSAIC,NJ. 


Tel; Passaic 
6660 - 6661 








Silk, Cotton, Worsted, Artificial Silk, Linen and Novelty 
Yarns, Twisting, Doubling, Reeling, Cops, Cones, Tubes, and 
Skeins, Winding in every form, single and multiple. 


WINDING? 


SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CC. 
Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 





Telephone 
Trenton, N. J., 4308 








Enterprise Garnetting Company 
Custom Picking and Garnetting 


Specialty of fine worsted threads and clips. Our work fully guaranteed. 
WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


Telephone Woonsocket 2573 Established 1918 








COMMISSION 

WEAVING 
41 looms (30-4x1I 
available for 
satins, and 


WANTED 


11-2x!1 


crepe, 


Do you read the 
Textile Clearing House 
every week? 


Position Wanted 


YOUNG MAN, 29 yrs 
in hosiery 
edge, 
house 


box) 
crepe 


box and 
georgettes, 
rayon fabrics 
Adv. 607, 
Fourth Ave., 


Address 


Textile World, 
New York. 


Position Wanted | 


old, graduate of textile school 
manufacturing and dyeing, combined with selling and 
desires connection with New York office of HOSIERY concern or 
selling rayon, silk or cotton yarns to the knitting trade. 

Address Adv. 586, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York. 


334 


















with practical experience 
market knowl- 


with 


















eee 
Mills Wanted, For Sale or Lease 





CONVERTER 


Wishes to Form Vertical Unit 


We have a client who for many years has been a converter 
of cotton cloth. He controls his own finishing plant and 
has a large and successful business. He is interested in join- 
ing with the proper manufacturer and forming a vertical 
unit for the manufacture, finish and sale of shirtings, sateens 
and similar fabrics, believing a unit of this kind to be the 
best form of conducting business to-day. 


We would like to hear from manufacturers desirous of nego- 
tiating for a combination of this kind. 


OUR MILL PROPERTY DEPARTMENT 
What It Is and What It Does 


It lists and acts as broker for the sale or lease of complete textile units 
in any part of the country, or for vacant plants suitable for textile pur- 
poses, or the relocation of textile machinery units. 


WE HAVE MANY MORE MILLS AND VACANT PROPERTIES LISTED 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO. 


Mill Property Department 
334 Fourth Avenue ae New York City 





S h! G P . We hav tie, in our 
e lave conce é oo 
masn. Oo rices four Woonsocket Mills and will sell these 
Hillsmont and Beachmont plants with 
on this modern brick 180,000 their equipment as follows: 
e . a 300—C & K., 82”-78”-76" Worsted 
sq. ft we Building in Central looms, 4x4 box, 25 harness, indi- 
New York. vidual motors. 
Sprinklered; switch; 5 boilers; Nappers—Double Teasle Gige—Condi- 
: . ; ; > tioners Dryers Reels Extractors 
power plant; built 1912. Ap- Fulling Machines —- Washers — Dye 
praised $540,000. Will  sacri- Kettles Singer — Twisters— Universal 
fice for $70,000 Send for photo and Foster Winders Spinning Frames 
ot oe F Chinchilla Machine - Folding and 
and particulars. Measuring Machine, etc. 
i Machinery offered in individual lots. For 
FANTUS FACTORY LOCATING particulars in regard to mills, villages 
SERVICE and equipment, address 
139 North Clark Street, Chicago, Ill GUERIN MILLS, Inc., 


141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 





Position Wanted 





TEXTILE MILL Superintendent of meant Silks 


Position wanted by man years of 
EXECUTIVE age. German American, married with 
long and practical experience in yarn 
and piece dyed goods. 
15 years Superintendent and Master Address Adv. 568, Textile World 
Mechanic on cotton, silk and wool- 334 Fourth Ave., New York. 
ens Broad experience as architect, 
superintendent of construction, chief 
draftsman, civil, mechanical, elec- 
trical, and structural engineering. 
Experience in hydro and steam, ce- 
ment mills and industrial plant lay- 
out. Location anywhere in U. S. or 
Canada. Oper ‘or immediate en- 
gagement. 


Address Adv. 571, Textile World 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 


FOREMAN BLEACHER 


short out from Northern Ireland, with 
of linen and ¢ 
coloured yarns, desi 
Address Adv 608, Textile World, 

‘34 Fourth Avenue, New York 








res position 








Designing Position Wanted 
A first class designer wishes position 


Do you read the 
with reputable firm. Experienced on all ° 
kinds of men’s wear. Philadelphia vicin- Clearing House 
ity preferred, but will go anywhere. 
every week? 






Address Adv. 564, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York. 





TEXTILE WORLD 


in November. 


> 


mand 


sales. 


goc. 





Position Wanted 


aD 





prices. 





easier 


eleven vears experience in bleaching, all classes 
tton goods including woven 


irrespective of 
Liverpool sales this week. 












are noted in the 


schedule: 


TRANS-PACIFIC SAILINGS DURING 


NOVEMBER, - 1928 


Silk Train 
New York 


Steamers Leave 

President Cleveland. Oct. 16 
Tokiwa Maru . . Oct. 20 
President Madison . Oct. 2 
Mavebashi Maru Oct. 20 
Arizona Maru.. Oct. 24 
Taiyo Maru Oct. 25 
Empress of Russia 5 Nov. 1 
Africa Maru Oct. 31 

18 Shidzucko Maru : Oct. 31 
President Pierce ... Nov. 8 
President Jackson Nov. 8 
Talthybius Nov. 7 

27 Tenyo Maru Nov. 8 
yr, 28 Empress of Asia . Nov. 15 
30 Paris Maru Nov. 13 


* Air mail due 3 days prior to dates shown. 


Nov 


Nov. 


Nov 


Nov. 
Nov. 


Nov 


Nov. 2% 
Nov € 
Nov. 2 
Nov. : 
Nov 


Phila. Wool Market 


(Continued from page 109) 


weeks and while sales 


change has been noted. 
these wools represent no change from 
last week but it is noted that conces- 
sions have been made by several deal- 
ers who are anxious to make quick 
AAs have been sold within a 
price range of $1.05 to $1.10 while 
fair grade Bs wools have been moved 
When a choice white 
wanted dealers find that it is possible 
to obtain up to 9§c. 
with the exception of a continued call 
for fine. Quotations named this week 
have been 98c to $1.00 for fine; 80c to 
8sc for half blood, 65¢ to 7oc for 
three-eighths and 55c to 
quarter blood. Prices of 
and quarter blood domestic noils have 
contracted and there is little difference 
between them at present 
active call for crossbred during re- 
cent weeks. 

Although the East India 
Liverpool opened with prices slightly 
in the buyers’ favor there has been 
no weakening in domestic lots and 
dealers report a fair demand at firm 
Manufacturers and spinners 
are inquiring for better wools and 
dealers state it has been the inferior 
lots that have displayed a 
trend abroad. Spinners of car- 
pet wools do not own large supplies of 
wool and dealers look for a continued 
active demand during the next month, 
developments at 





*National Tinsel Mfg. Co., 


new three-story addition, no 
brick superstructure, 52 x 150 ft., to cost 
about $22,000, exclusive of equipment, 
and will soon award contract. 
J. Raeuber, Manitowoc, is architect. 


trom 


6oc 
crossbred 


slightly 


B 





Sixteen Arrivals of Silk Ships 


Due in November 

According to the Silk Association 
of America Traffic Bureau raw silk 
cargoes are expected on sixteen ships 
The arrival of regular 
mail trains and of air mail in New 
following 


Regular* 
Yokohama Mail Due 
New York 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


4 


prices little different from those now 
quoted. 
Pulled and Scoured Improve 
There has been improvement in de- 
for pulled and scoured 
woolen mills as compared with last 
are not 
large and the market generally quiet a 


Prices of 


1S 


Noils are quiet 


for 


due to the 


sales 


the William M. Titus, retired manufac- 
turer and formerly president of the Bay 
State Corset Co., died at his home. 
Springfield, Mass., on Oct. 19, following 
a brief illness of heart disease, aged / 
towoc, Wis., closed bids on Oct. 11 for a years. He was born in Newbury, \ 
basement, and when a young man_ located 

Springfield and became associated wit 
the corset concern. In 1900 he boug! 
William controlling interest in the corporatiot 
and continued as its head until 1924 when 


Mani- 





was born in 
arrival in this country he went to Cal 
fornia and became a pioneer locomotiy: 
engineer on the Southern Pacific Rail- 







October 27, 1928 


Obituary 








John E. Lonergan 
John E. Lonergan, president of the H. 


Brinton Co., Philadelphia, head of the 
J. E. Lonergan Co., and the California 
Vineyards Co., died Oct. 23 at Sacamento, 
California, of pneumonia. 
was prominent in the textile industry, 
being head of the H. Brinton Co., one ot 
the leading knitting machine builders. H 


Mr. Lonergan 


Ireland and soon after his 


road. Lonergan was a trained machinist 


and invented many improvements i) 
steam engines, establishing the compan 
bearing his name in 1874. 


For his many 
benefactions to Catholic institutions hi 
was appointed a privy chamberlain 0 
the sword and mantle to be Pope. H 
was a trustee of the Beneficial Saving 
Fund Society and of St. Charles Bor 
romeo Seminary. He was a member oi 
the Manufacturers’ Club, Holy Nam 
Society, St. Vincent de Paul Society, 
Friendly Sons of St. Patrick and a lif 
member of the American Catholic His 
torical Society. He is survived by his 
wife, one sister and a brother. 


Benjamin Franklin Bennett 


senjamin Franklin Bennett, identified 
Benjan I kl B tt, identified 


with the wool trade practically all his 
life, died on Oct. 19 at his home, Brook- 
line, Mass., following an illness of heart 
disease, aged about 60 years. For the 
last 15 years he has been associated with 


the Julrus Forstmann Corp. He was ; 


native of Philadelphia, Penn. Besides his 


wife, Lillian (Hand) Bennett, he is sur 


vived by a son, Herbert H. Bennett, 
Newton Center, Mass.; a brother, W1l- 


liam J. Bennett, Plainfield, N. J., and % 
sister, Mrs. Anna Kirk, Philadelphia. 


W. E. Stell 


Word has been received at the office 
of Edward Jefferson, Inc., Philadelphia to 
the effect that W. E. Stell, director of 
Hall & Stells, Ltd., Keighley, England, 
died Oct. 14, from pneumonia. Mr. Stell 


was one of the active factors in this con 


pany, so that his loss will be keenly felt 
He is a nephew of Alfred Stell, director 
of Hall & Stells, Ltd., whose many 


friends in this country will desire 
extend sincere sympathy. 


Edgar W. Peck 


Edgar W. Peck of Peck & Peck, large 


hosiery retailers, died at his home 
New Rochelle, N. Y. on Tuesday. 


was 69 years old and had been for most 
of his business life associated with the 
firm which bears his name. The 19 stores 
operated by the company were closed all 


day on Thursday, on which day 
funeral was held. 


William M. Titus 





oe 


October 27, 1928 


TEXTILE WORLD 


(2359) 


the concern was liquidated. Mr. Titus 
had been president of the Wesson Me- 
morial Hospital and was a member of 
the Springfield License Commission. He 
was a 32nd degree Mason, a member of 
Melha Temple. Mr. Titus leaves a 
widow. 





Men Wanted 





Business Opportunities Business Opportunities 


James H. Hurley and E. Tudor Gross, Auctioneers 


LIQUIDATION SALES by 


PUBLIC AUCTION 
or by Private Sale 


We are organized to manage efficiently all the details of a private sale of manu- 
facturing property, in a unit, or in lots to suit purchasers, attending to the adver- 
tising, lotting of machinery, selling, collections and deliveries. 








Business News 











TEXTILE SOAPS 
AND OILS 


Man wanted experienced in the 
manufacture of textile soaps and 
oils; one familiar with the re- 
quirements of the industry. 
Splendid opportunity. State fully 
experience, etc. All replies con- 


fidential. 


Address Adv. 597, Textile World, 
828 Drexel Bldg., Phila., Pa. 


Henry Littlejohn Becomes Act- 
ing Manager of Steel Heddle 
Greenville Plant 


On and after Nov. 1, the management 
of the southern office and plant of the 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. of Philadelphia 
and Greenville will be under the direc- 
tion of Henry E. Littlejohn, who has 
been serving the company as assistant 
manager during the last several months. 

Hampton Smith, the present manager 
of the plant, has announced his resigna- 
tion from the company to take effect on 
the above date, and Mr. Littlejohn has 
been appointed acting manager until a 
permanent appointment to the position 
is made. Mr. Littlejohn is well known 
to the southern textile industry and is 


When a business is no longer profitable, the earlier it is liquidated the 
better the results secured 


We are experts in selling manufac- 
turing property at public auction 
On request, a representative will call on you to discuss liquidation 


G. L. & H. J. GROSS, Inc. 


Real Estate and Insurance 
170 Westminster Street 


| KNITTER and 
MACHINIST 


Established 1888 
Providence, R. I. 


Thoroughly reliable man with a pee well qualified both in experience and 

record for a steady position of set nt ttten, a : 2 ee Si 

oe aad veneit. was tor Gon olen ability to serve in the above capacity. 

Knitting Machines, Must be Shor- In past years he has been superintendent 

oughly familiar with all types of flat, ¢ Z : . ¢ PS hs 
cele inkn aed aienies Maltlinn of the Monaghan plant of the Victor- 
e Machines. Give full details of expe- Monaghan Co., as well as_ general 
lis rience and salary expected at start. 


superintendent of the Judson Mills in 


\ All correspondence confidential. : : 
os Greenville. 


A.R. MacDonald, Inc. 








rt Address Adv. 615, Textile World, The Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. manufac- 

he Fe ee Ae eee ae tures and markets a complete line of 

th steel heddles, harness, and reeds and is INDUSTRIAL COUNSELLORS 

: a widely known as the maker of the flat 

os Young man who has had several years fixing on steel heddle. 

- ae uaslians Shih Wand oe tee exembene ——- EMPLOYEE CONTRACT SYSTEMS 

a Must be honest. a worker, fair education, havea eod DD. L. Friday Appointed Assist- INJUNCTION EXPERTS 

il- record, and be making a change with the idea of . 

la permanency, cre full pariculers first tetter reat ant General Manager of Cocker 

— USTRUT HEAT KNirtiN 0. M. & F. Co. 2358 GRAYBAR BLDG Tei 

aaeenenes Sen Cocker -Machine & Foundry Co., F = 

Gastonia, N. C., has announced the NEW YORK, N. Y. Lex. 3543-4 
appointment of D. L. Friday as assist- 

fice OVERSEER for Picker Room Wool | ant to George B. Cocker, general 

a to Shoddy Mill, located in Philadelphia. | manager. Mr. Friday has been with 


of Write, giving age, experience and | the company for a 





number of years, 




































and, ay # egg i ial serving in various capacities. His new 
Sas ress Vv. » Textile orld, sas : . \ 
Stell 134 Seam dove. Hae Vaeb. position of assistant general manager Interested in large Job lots of Jute Do you want a safe investment for 
fom will require spending much of his time yarn. Single and 2 ply. Sizes No. your commercial experience and 
felt calling on the firm’s customers. 12 and No. 14. your good money? 
ctor : 
nany WANTED L. R. U h Cl Cc Address Adv. 347, Textile World, Co-operate with us! 
Par ! . le ° nru Manges nec- be York toa . ~ ee 
e to New York sales representative to} ieee enn oa Snes pee ees eee 
handle product of towel factory on | tion every kind made’ of paver (cardboard), for the 
. . ‘~ raw anc artificia SHLK Industry, also for cotton 
commission. L. R. Unruh announces that he has py sad a and worsted spinning mills. | In addition we shall 
s a 9 ly i . : . Jom . - emp oying abo manufacture explosive Cartridge oxes anc cart- 
ey i. 7 — =o resigned his position with Jacob K. | desires to expand. Needs not less than ridge covers to contain the explosives for artillery 
7” . a aie: oe oe , Z projectiles wo experiencec experts, who have 
Altemus, Philadelphia, eftective Oc- ae acces See a — previously organized - pa oy concerns, 
* ‘ a ° ow rent loft uilding wi opportunity obtaining very successful results, seek a partner 
large tober 3i. Mr. l nruh at this time is of purchase. Write with full particulars. well funded with capital 
> ‘ : ° . z 3 oe Information, etc., to be obtained by applying 
1e be Wanted not prepared to state his future con- oa? 1228 St. James Building, New to Df R. 939 ¢ ®, Rudolf Mosse, Advertising 
: Experienced Fixer for Scott & Wil- nection, but advises that before long er Ss Sey See 
liams R. I. machines; also two ex- z 7 ae . ” 
ost : 
ye perienced fixers on Standard ‘H” he expects to be able to make an an- 
the a a i i e . 
s JONAS: SERRE, Se Se Wine nouncement of importance to the knit- e : , 1 
Tes e e ic + © > 
eo Address Adv. 605, Textile World, ting and rayon trades. Situations W antec SURPLUS YARNS 
ed all 334 Fourth Ave., New York. , ” e b a 
he ——_ e purchase yarns of a 5 
, les, state pri 
: g Manufacturers who are in need of super- and small lots. Send samples, state price 
Prat-Daniel Move to Larger (mtendents or overseers for any department and quantity. 
of mill work may learn of suitable men SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO., 
PLUSH LOOM FIXER WANTED, preferably Quarters apon application by mail or telephone to Morrisville, Pa. 
| | icoms:"tmust know assembiving and adjusting and |  Prat-Daniel Corp. is now in its new §& T, DONLEVY, care Textile World, 66 
a NED unite motions. practical, weaver | home at 183 Madison Avenue, New York : : - - ——— — 
ac- preferred. Small plant, good wages and chance > F * a . rrearns CINE jes aurea . . > ‘OR STR 
for advanceme quiries treated c ntis Swnans: ¢ areata ae a CR ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT OR DESIGNER DESIGNER IN WLN. OR WORSTED MILL. 
ie B Ay oir tn ioe a eee Expansion Ss business Ee Phe Run. Stacks rn WLN MILL Position wanted by man i6 sre. of Position wanted by man . $1 yrs. of age, German, 
home. Address Adv. 612, Textile World, and Air Heaters, 1S responsible lor the clott ee eee aes — arent Gaal iceenionen a Se ee 
lowing re a> See ee move, as the space mentioned is several itigs,, First class recommendations i - oO. B 19, Textile World, Boston, Mass 
OW?'S . ° ‘ m ne O. B. 427, Textile World, Boston, ass —_—_—_—_——_—_—— SE 
ged 74 times that previously occupied ROP CRRCRS cencetceesseri es —— - - OVERSEER DYEING IN WOOLEN MILL.  Posi- 
' , , ca ¢ “ OVERSEER WOOLEN SPINNING Positon tion wanted by man 50 yrs. of age, American, 
Vv Ww te by these manufacturers. wanted by man 50 yrs. of Rey aoa a married — oe ea etree ae — 
z Worked on all kinds of goods, from si to satinetts si and cotton. ‘amiliar with Klauder eldon an 
ted in Wanted a , pontine: with at kinda mules Good references, yarn machines. Good recommendations, sas 
d with ver and Finisher, also experienced in water- Angier Corp., Framingham, Mass. O. B. 520, Textile World, Boston, Mass. __ 2% B. 817, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 
bought fing of cotton fabrics. State experience, age, The one-story, 52 x 122 ft. storehouse OVERSEER DYEING. Position wanted by man _ ASSISTANT DESIGNER IN WLN OR WOPSTED 
shoes ary expected. Fine opportunity right man, thict hi i : . ° : 29 yrs. of age, American, single Worked on cotton MILL. Position wanted by man 23 yrs. of age, 
oration une od i ci ae which this company 1s erecting will be warps & skeins, rayon skeins, gotten “ stock a. single =e on faney woolen see 
ddress Adv. 613, extile yor r - . Fs lig th Klauder-Weldon, ussong, Buhiman, and overcoatings, anc ancy worsted men’s wear. 
4 wh n 334 ‘Seem Ave New York completed on Noy, 15 and will cost Franklin, “Detshunay ‘and. ‘Hurricane ashing ke Familiar with D&F and C&K machines, A No. | 
t 4 os = 000 Ne 1 -_ > t 5 references. 
$15,( . "9 eo World, Boston, Mass, ; 0 ‘B 962, Textile World, Boston, Mass, 





